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BOOK xn. 


ARTE CB W R. 


ECT. F. Ptolemy phitopaorreigaei Kup The ſfiort 


| reign of Seleucus Ceraunus. He is ſucceeded by his 


brother Antiochus, ſirbamed the Great. Achaeus'sfideli-. . 


* ty to him. Hermias, his chief miniſter, firſt removes: 
Epigenes the ableſt of all his generals, and afterwards-_ 


puts him to death. Antiochus ſubdues the rebels inn 


_ the Faſt. He ride himſelf of Hermias. He attempts tos 
recover Coeloſyria from Prolemy. Philopator, e 
. ftrongelt cicies in in. After a ſhort: 

. truce, à war breaks out again in Syria Battle of Ra- 
Phia, in which Antiochus is entirely defeated;, The: 


refuling to let him enter the ſanctuary. Antiochus cone 
_ cludes a peace with Ptolemy. He turns his arm 4- 
gainſt Achacus, who had rebelled; | He at laſt ſeizes: 
him treacherouſly, and puts him to death, 1 
Sect. II. The toliaas declare againſt the A 


4 


tte of Caphia loſt by Aratus. The Achaeans . 


Philip, who undertakes their defence, Troubles break: © 
out in Lacedaemonia. The unhappy death of Cleome- 
A 2 


anger and revenge of Philopator againſt the Jews; for- 


bs. CONT E /N T8. 
nes-in Egypt. Two kings are elected in Lacedaemo- 
nia. That republic joins with the Ætolians, 26 
Sect. II. Various expeditions of Philip againſt the enemies 
of the Achaeans. Apelles his prime miniſter abuſes his 
confidence in an extraordinary manner. Philip makes 
an inroad into Aetolia- Thermae taken at the firſt aſ- 
ſault. Exceſſes of Philip's ſoldiers in that city. Prudent 
retreat of that prince. Tumults in the camp. Puniſn- 
ment of thoſe who bad occaſioned. them. Inroad. of 
Philip into Laconia. The conſpirators form new cabals. 
Puniſhment inflicted on them. A peace is propoſed be- 
tween Philip and the Achaeans on one fide, and the X- 
tolians on the other, which at laſt is concluded, 35 
Nett, IV, Philip concludes a treaty with Hannibal, The 
Romans gain a canſiderable victory over him in Apol- 
lonia, He changes his conduct. His breach of faith 
and irregularities. He cauſes Aratus to be poiſoned. 
The Mtolians conclude an alliance with the Romans, 
Attalus king of Pergamus, and the Lacedaemonians ac- 
cede to it. Machanidas uſurps a tyrannical power at 
- Sparta, | Various expeditions of Philip and Sulpitius the 
Roman Praetor, in one of which Philopoemen 15 9 
". Rintelf, ff 
Sed. v. Education e qualities of Philopoemen, 76 
Sect. VI. Varioas eKpetfitions of Philip and Sulpitius. A 
1 of Polybius upon fignals made by fire, 88 
VII. Philopoemen gains a famous victory near Man- 
7 Wee, over Mathanidas tyrant of Sparta. The high re- 
des pad to chat general. Nabis fucceeds Machanidas.. 
Some inftances of his avarice/and oruelty. A general 
5 peace concluded between Philip and my e in 
Which the allles on both ſides are included, 99 
Se dk. VI 11,” The glorious expeditions of Auitiochids i into Me- 
Jia, Parthia, Hyrcania, and as far as India. At his 
5 tetoru to Antioch, he receives advice of Ptolemy 
„ death. e nts 
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5 : ARTICLE I. | { 
A | Sect. I. Ptolemy Epiphanes ſucceeds. Philopator-his father | | 
7 in the kingdom of Egypt, Antiochus and Philip enter | 
| - Into an alliance to invade his dominions. The Romans 3s 
4 | become guardians of the young king. Antiochus ſubdues 4 f 
* Paleſtiag and Coeloſyria,, The war of Philip againſt te — I 
ch Athenians, Attalus, and. the Rhodians. He belieges- F | 
4 Abydos. The unhappy fate of that city. The Romans i 
* declare war . Philip, Sulpitivs' the conſul is ſent Ai 
I into Macedonia, 2 = 
* ect. II. 3 of the conſul Sulpitius in Mace- * 
bs dona. The Ktolians wait for the event, in order to i 
3 declare themſelves. Philip loſes a battle. Villius ſuc- 

A cCeeds Sulpitius. No conſiderable tranſaction happens dur- 

6 ing his government. Flamininus ſucceeds him. Antiochus 

A: * . recovers Cocloſyria, of which he had been diſpoſſeſſed 

Ty dy Ariſtomenes the prime miniſter of Egypt. Various 

* . expeditions of the conſul into Phocis. The Achaeans, 

* _ after long debates, declate for the Romans, 127 

E Xt. III. Flamininus is continued in the command as pro- 


* conſul. He has a fruitleſs interview with Philip about 
concluding a peace, The tolians, and Nabis tyrant of 


9 Sparta, declare for the Romans. Sickneſs and death of 
_ Attalus. Flamininus defeats Philip in a battle near Sco- 
* tꝛuſſa and Scynoſcephale in Theſſaly. A peace concluded 
ny with Philip, which puts an end to the Macedonian war, 
"9 The extraordinary joy of the Greeks at the Iflhmian 


| games, | when advice is brought, that they are reſtored 
o their aatient liberty by the Romans, 130 


vi G O N T ENTS 


Sea. Iv. Complaints being made, and ſuſpicions ariſing 
concerning Antiochus, the Romans ſend an embaſſy - 
to him, which has no other effect, but to diſpoſe both 
parties for an open rupture. A conſpiracy is formed by 
Scopas the Ætolian againſt Ptolemy. He and his ac- 
complices are put to death. Handibal retires to Antio- 

chus. War of Flamininus againſt Nabis, whom he be- 
fieges in Sparta; he obliges him to ſhew for peace, and 
grants it him. He enters Rome in triumph, 173 


Sect. V, Univerſal preparations for the war between An- 


- tiochus, and the Romans. Mutual embaſſes and 
interviews on both ſides, which come to nothing. 
The Romans ſend troops againſt Nabis, who had in- 


| Fringed the treaty. Philopoemen gains another victory 


over him. The tolians implore the aſſiſtance of An- 
- tiochus. Nabis is killed. HO, 8005 at laſt to- 
Greece. * | 190: 


Sec. VI. Anticebus endeavours. to being over the Achae» 


ans to his intereſt, but in. vain. He. poſſeſſes himſelf of 
Shaleis and all Euboea. The Romans proclaim war 
K him, and fend Manius Acilius the conſul into- 


Greece. Antiochus makes an ill uſe of Hannibal's coun- 


ſel. He is defeated near Thermopylac. The Ztolians 
ſubmit to the Romans, 208. 


Sect. VIl. Polyxenides, admiral of Antiochus's fleet, is 


' defeated. by Livius. I.. Scipio, the new conſul, is ap- 


pointed 10 carry on the war againſt Antiochus. Scipio 


Africanus his brother ferves under him. The Rhodians 


7 


defeat Hannibal in a ſea · ſight. The conſul marches: 
againſt Antiochus, and cr oſſes into Alia; He gains a2 
 Ggnal victory over him near Magneſia. The king ob- 
tains a peace; and gives up, by a treaty, all Aſia on 
this ſide mount Taurus. Diſpute between Eumenes and 
the Rhodiaus, in preſence of the Roman ſenate, relat - 
ing to the Grecian cities of Aſia,  '. 222 

ection on the conduct of the Romans with regard to 
the Grecun [tates, — the BY both of Europe and 
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CONTENDS vit. 


Sect. VII t. Fulvins the conſul ſabdues the Ztolians. The 
Spartans are cruelly treated by their exiles, Manlivs, 
the other conſul, conquers the Aſiatic Gauls, Antiochus, 


in order to pay the tribute due to the Romans, plunders 


a a temple in Elymais. That monarch is killed. Expli- 
- cation of Daniel's propheſy concerning Antiochus, 257 
Sect. IX. Stleucus Philopator ſuceceds to the throne of 
 Antiochus his father. The beginning of the reign of 
debe eee eee Various embaſſies ſent to 
che Achacans and Romans, Complaints made againſt 
- Philip, Commiſſioners are ſent from Rome to enquire 
| into thoſe complaints; and at the ſame time to examine 
concerning the ill treatment of br the Achaeans. 
/ Sequeſ-of chat affair, $527. 4+ 
80. X. Philopoemen belieges-Meſſene. He is taken pri- 
ſoner, and put to death by the Meſſenians; Meſſene is: 
ſurrendered to the Achatens. 
| proceſſion of Philopoemen, whoſe aſhes are carried to 
Megalopolis. Sequel of the affair relating to the Spar- 
tan exiles. The death of Ptolemy. Epiphanes, who is 


* 


ARTICLE * —— 


Set. K. Complaints made at Rome g iat Philip, | 
metrius, his ſon, who was in that city, — 
father, accompanied by ſome ambaſſadors. A. ſecret 
conſpiracy of Perſeus againſt his brother Demetrius with 
regard to the ſueceſſon to the throne; He accuſes him 
| before Philip. Speeches of both theſe princes. Philip, 
upon a new impeachment, cauſes Demetrius to be put: 
to death; but afterwards diſcovers his innocence and 
Perſeus's guilt. 
the latter, he dies, and Perfeus ſucceeds bim, 308, 
dect. II. The death of Seleucus Philopator, whoſe reiga- 
was ſhort and obſcure. He is ſucceeded by his brother 
Antiochus, ſirnamed Epiphanes. Sparks of the war 


which afterwards broke out between the king's of Egypt. 


— 


The {ſplendid funeral. 


Whilſt Philip is meditating to puniſh- | 
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mi CONTENTS - 
aud Syria. Antiochus gains a victory over Protemy. 


The conqueror poſſeſſes himſelf of Egypt, and takes __ 


the king priſoner.” A report prevailing chat there was 
'-a general revolt, he goes into Paleſtine; beſieges and 
takes Jerufalem, where he exerciſes the moſt; horrid 
cruelties. The Alexand?ians, in the room of Philome 
tor, who was Antiochüs's priſoger, raiſe to the throne 
bis younger brother Ptolemy Evergetes, ſirnamed alſo 
Phyſeon. Autiochus renews: the war with Egypt. The 
two brothers are reconciled. ' He marches. towards 
Alexandria, in order to lay fiege to it. Popilius, one of 
the Roman ambaſſadors, obliges R quit Egypt, and 
not to moleſt the two brothers, ron 338 
* III. Antiochus, enraged at REY had happened i in 
L Egypt, wreaks his vengeance on the Jews. He endea - 
vours to aboliſh the worſhip of the true God in Jeruſa- 
lem. He exerciſes the moſt horrid eruelties in that city. 
The generous reſiſtanee made by Nattachias, who, in 
bis expiring moments, exhorts his ſons to fight in de- 


fence of the law of God. Judas Maccabeus gains ſe- 
veral victories over the generals and armies of -Antio= | 


chus. That prince, who had marched into Perſia, in 
order to amaſs treaſures there, attempts to plunder a 
rich temple id Elymais, but is ſhamefully repulſed, 
ö 5 that his armies had been defeated in Jucaca, 
be ſets out on a ſudden to extirpate all the Jews. In 
his march, he is ſtruck by the hand of heaven, and 
5 Path in the greateſt er e. ander — reigned e- 
leven years, 60 
Seft. IV. Prophecies ets of bad relating to Antiochus Epi- 
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ALEXANDER“ Succeſſors. 


Arie HEL 


HIS article includes the hiſtory of twenty-ſeven 
yours, eg which Ty N reigned. 


o in rer. 1. Ptolemy Philopator reigns in Egypt. The ſhort 
| f reign of Seleucus Ceraunus. He is ſucceeded by hit 


. « fidelity to bim. Hermiat, his chief miniſter, frft 
remove Epigenes the ableſt of all his. generals, and 
afterwards puts him to death. Antiochus ſubaues _ 
rebels in the eaſt, He rids himſelf of Hermias. He 
attempts to recover Coelofyria from Ptolemy Philopa= 
tor, and poſſeſſes himſelf ef the ſtrongeſt cities in it. 
After a ſhort truce, a war breaks out again in Syria. 
IJ. battle of Raphia, in which Antiochus is entirely de- 
360 Feated, The anger and revenge of Philopator againſt 
s Epi- the Jews, for reſuſing to let him enter the ſanctuary. 
380 [[Antiochus concludes a peate with Ptolemy. He turns 
I arm againſt Achaeus, who had rebelled, He at 
62 | laſt ſeizes bim treacherouſly, and puts him to death, 


Aa) 1 Obſerved in the preceding book, that Ptolemy Phi- 
© lopator had ſucceeded Ptolemy Evergetes his father 
in Egypt, On the other fide, Seleucus Callinicus was 


(a) A. M. 3778. Ant. J. C. 226. Polyb. I. iv. p. 315: aL 
v. p. 386. Hieron. in Daniel. Mer P- 133. * 
e. 1. 


vor. VIII. age; 


brother Antiochur, firnamed the Gx AT. Achaeus's 


_— % 


2 The HI sT ir of 


dead in Parthia. He had left two ſons, Seleucus and An- 
tiochus ; and the firſt, who was the elder, ſucceeded to 


his father's throne, and aſſumed the ſirname of KEP&ATNO'Z 
(Ceraunus) or the Thunder, which no way ſuited his cha- 


racer ;. for he, was a very weak prince, both in body and 


mind, and never did any actions that correſponded with 


the idea of that name. His reign was ſhort, and his au- 


thoriey but ill eſtabliſhed either in the army or the pro- 
vinces. What prevented his loſing it entirely was, that 
Achaeus his couſin, ſon to Andromachus his mother's bro» 
ther, a man of courage and abilities, aſſumed the ma- 


nagement of his affairs, which his father's ill conduct had 


reduced to a very low ebb. As for Andromachus, he was 
taken by Ptolemy, in a war with Callinicus ; and kept pri- 
ſoner in Alexandria during all his reign, and part of the 
following. 

(b) * king of Pergamus having ſeized upon all 
Aſia Minor, from mount Taurus as far as the Helleſpont ; 
Seleucus marched againſt him, and left Hermias the Carian 
regent of Syria. Achaeus accompanied him in that expe- 
dition ; and did him all the good ſervices the ill ſtate of 
bis affairs would admit, 


(c) Having no money to pay the forces, and the king 


being deſpiſed by the ſoldiers for his weakneſs, Nicanor, 
and Apaturius, two of the chief officers, formed a con- 


ſpiracy againſt him during his abſence in Phrygia, and poi- 


ſoned him. However, Achaeus revenged that horrid ac- 


tion, by putting to death the two ring-leaders, and all 


who had engaged in their plot. He acted afterwards with 
ſo much prudence and valour with regard to the army, 
that he kept the ſoldiers in their obedience ; and prevented 
Attalus from taking advantage of this accident, which, but 
for his excellent conduct, would have Joſt the Syrian em- 
pire all it ſtill poſſeſſed on that fide, 

Seleucus dying without children, the army offered FE 


crown to Achacus, and ſeveral of the provinces did the 
ſame. However, he had the generolity to refuſe it at that 


(b) A. M. 3780. Ant. J. C. 224. 
(c) A. M. 3781. Ant. J. C. 223. 
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ALEXANDER Succeſſors. 3 


time, though he afterwards thought himſelf obliged to act 


in a different manner. In the preſent conjuncture, he not 
only refuſed the crown, but preſerved it carefully for the 
lawful heir, Antiochus, brother of the deceaſed king, who 
-was but in his fifteenth year. Seleucus, at his ſetting out 
for Aſia Minor, had ſent him into Babylonia ®, where he 
was when his brother died. He was now brought from 
thence to Antioch, where he aſcended the throne, and en- 
joyed it thirty-ſix years. For his illuſtrious actions be has 
been ſirnamed the Great. Achaeus, to ſecure the ſucceſ- 
ſion in his favour, ſent a detachment of the army to him 
in Syria, with Epigenes one of the late king's moſt expe- 
rienced generals. The reſt of the forces he kept for the 
ſervice of the ſtate, in that part of the country where he 
himſelf was, 

(d) As ſoon as Antiochus was poſſeſſed of the crown, 
he ſeat Molo and Alexander, two brothers, into the eaſt; 


the former as governor of Media, and the latter of Perſia, 


Achaeus was appointed to preſide over the provinces of 
Aſia Minor. Epigenes had the command of the troops 


which were kept about the king's perſon; and Hermias 


the Catian was declared his prime miniſter, as he had been 
under his brother. Achaeus ſoon recovered all the terci- 
tories which Attalus had taken from the empire of Syria, 
and forced him to confine himſelf within his kingdom of 
Pergamus. Alexander and Molo deſpiſing the king's youth, 


were no ſooner fixed in their governments, but they re- 


fuſed to acknowlege him; and each declared himſelf fove- 
reign in the province over which he had been appointed 
lieutenant. Hermias, by his il|-treatment of them, * 
very much contributed to their revolt. 

This miniſter was of a cruel diſpoſition. The moſt in- 
conſiderable faults were by him made crimes, and puniſhed 
with the utmoſt rigour, He was a man of very little ge- 
nius, but haughty, full of himſelf, tenacious of his own 


(d) A. M. 3783. Ant. J. C. 223. Polyb. I. v. p. 386. 
* To Seleucia, which was in that province, and he coin of the 
eaſt, inſtead of Babylon, which was no longer in being, or at | 


32 


* Tbe HIS TOA of 
opinion, and would have thought it a diſhonour to have 
either aſked or followed another man's advice. He could 
| pot bear that any perſon ſhould ſhare with him in credit 
and authority, Merit of every kind was ſuſpected by, or 
rather odious to him, But the chief obje& of his hatred 
was Epigenes, who had the reputation of being one of the 
ableſt generals of his time, and in whom the troops repo- 
ſed an entire confidence, - It was this reputation gave the 
prime miniſter umbrage ; and it was not in his pes to 
conceal the ill - will he bore him. 

(e) News being brought of Molo's revolt; Antiochus* 
aſſembled his council, in order to conſider what was to 
be done in the preſent poſture of affairs ; and whether it 
would be adviſeable for him to march in perſon againſt 
that rebel, or turn towards Coeloſyria, to check the en- 
terprizes of Ptolemy, Epigenes was the firſt who. ſpoke, 
and declared, that they had no time to loſe : that it was 
abſolutely neceſſary the king ſhould go in perſon to the 
| eaſt, in order to take advantage of the moſt favourable - 
times and occaſions for acting againſt the rebels: that 
when he ſhould be on the ſpot, either Molo would not 
dare to attempt any thing in ſight of the prince, and of 
an army; or in caſe he ſhould perſiſt in his defign, the 
people, ſtruck with the preſence of their ſovereign, in the 
return of their zeal and affection for him, would not fail 
to deliver him up; but that the moſt important point of 
all was, not to give him time to fortify himſelf, * Hermiag 
could not forbear interrupting him ; and cried, in an angry 
and ſeif-ſufficient tone of voice, that to adviſe the king to 
march in perſon againſt Molo with ſo inconſiderable a body 
of forces, would be to deliver him up to the rebels, The 
real motive of his ſpeaking in this manner was, his being 
afraid of ſharing in the dangers of that expedition, Piole · 
my was to him a much leſs formidable enemy, T here 
was little to be feared from invading a prince entirely des 
voted to trivial pleaſures. The advice of Hermias pre- 
vailed ; upon which the command of part of the'troops 
was giren to Xenon and Theodotus, with orders to carry 


(e) A. M. 3783. Ant. J. C. 221, Polyb. I. v. p. 386—39 4. 


ing out new methods to pleafe and amuſe, he had the cyn- 


them; nor had refolution enough to refume the authority 


ALEXANDER: Succeſlors 3 ½0 
on the war againſt Molo; and the king himſelf marched 
with the reſt of the army towards Coeloſyria. | 
Being come to Seleucia near Zeugma, he there found 
Laodice, daughter to Mithridates king of Pontus, who was 
brought thither to eſpouſe him. He made ſome ſtay there 
to ſolemnize his nuptials, the joy of which was foon in- 
regs by the news brought from the Eaſt, viz. that 
his generals, unable to make head againſt Molo and Alex- 
ander, who had united their forces, had been forced to 
retire, and leave them maſters' of the field of battle, An- 
tiochus then ſaw the error he had committed, in not fol- 
lowing Epigenes's advice; and thereupon was for laying 
aſide the enterprize againſt Coeloſyria, in order to march 
with all his troops to ſuppreſs that revolt. But Hermias 
perſiſted as obſtinately as ever in his firſt opinion. He fan- 
cied he ſpoke wonders, in declaring in an emphatic, 
ſententious manner, That it became kings to march in per- 
fon againſt kings, and to ſend their lieutenants againſt 
rebels, Antiochus was fo weak as to acquieſce * in 
Hermias's opinion. | 
It is ſcarce poſlible to conceive, how uſeleſs experience 
of eyery kind is to an indolent prince, who lives without 
refleftion. This artful, inſinuating and deceitful miniſter, 
who knew how to adapt himfelf to all the defires and in- 
clinations of his maſter ; inventive and induſtrious in find- 


ning to make himſelf neceſſary, by eaſing his prince of the 
weight of affairs, fo that Antiochus imagined he could not 
do without him. And though he perceived ſeveral things 
in his conduct and counſels which gave him diſguſt, he 
would not give himfelf the trouble to examine ſtrictly into 


he had in a manner abandoned to him. So that acquieſcing 
again in his opinion on this occafion, (not from conviction, 
but weaknefs and indolence) he contented himſelf with 
ſending a general, and a body of troops into the eaſt ; and 
himſelf refumed the W "7P? of Coeloſyria. 


— 
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(td) The general he ſent on that occaſion was Xenetas 
the Achacan, in whoſe commiſſion it was ordered, that the 
two firſt generals ſhould reſign to him the command of 
their forces, and ſerve under him. He had never com- 
manded in chief before, and his only merit was, his be- 
ing the prime miniſters friend and creature. Raiſed to 
an employment, which his vanity and preſumption could 
never have hoped, he behaved with baughtineſs to the 
other officers, and with boldneſs and temerity to the enemy, 
The ſucceſs was ſuch as might be expected from ſo ill 
a choice. In paſſing the Tigris, he fell into an ambuſcade, 
into which the enemy drew him by ſtratagem, and himſelf 
and all his army were cut to pieces. This victory opened 
to the rebels the province of Babylonia and all Meſopota- 
mia, of which they, by this means, poſſeſſed themfelyes 
without any oppoſition. 


Antiochus, in the mean time, was advanced into Coelo- | 


ſyria, as far as the valley lying between the two ridges of 
the mountains Libanus and Antilibanus. He found the 
paſſes of theſe mountains ſo ſtrongly fortified, and fo well 
defended by Theodotus the Ztolian, to whom Ptolemy 
had confided the government of this province, that he was 
obliged to march back, finding i it not poſſible for him to 
advance farther. There is no doubt but the news of 

defeat of his troops in the eaſt haſtened alſo his retreat, 
He aſſembled his council, and again debated on the re» 
bellion. Epigenes, after ſaying in a modeſt tone, that it 


would have been moſt adviſeable to march immediately a- 


gaivſt them, to prevent their having time to fortify theme» 
Elves as they had done; added, that the ſame reafon ought 
to make them more expeditious now, and devote their 
whole care and ſtudy to a war, which, if neglected, might 
terminate inthe ruin of the empire. Hermias, who thought 
bimſelf injured by this diſcourſe, began to exclaim againſt 
Epigenes in the moſt opprobrious terms on this occaſion, 
He conjured the king not to lay afide the enterprize of 
Coeloſyria, affirming, that be could not abandon it, with- 
out inſtancing a levity and inconſtancy, entirely inconſiſtent 


(ff A. M. 3784. Ant. J. C. 220. 
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with the glory of a prince of his wiſdom and knowlege; 
- The whole council hung down their heads through ſhame z 
and Antiochus himſelf was much diſſatisfied. It was uns 
animouſly reſolved to march with-the utmoſt ſpeed againſt 
the rebels; and Hermias, finding that all reſiſtaoce would 
be in vain, grew immediately quite another man. He came 
over with great zeal to the general opinion, and feemed | 
more ardent than any body tor haſt e ning its execution. Ace _ 
cordipgly the troops ſet out towards Apamea, where the 
rendezvous was fixed. | 
They had ſcarce ſet out, when a ſedition-aroſe in the 
army, on account of the ſoldiers arrears. This unlucky 
accident threw the king into the utmoſt conſternation and 

anxiety ; and indeed the danger was imminent. Hermias 
ſeeivg the king in ſuch perplexity, comforted- him, and 
promiſed to pay immediately the whole arrears due 10 the 
army: but at the fame ume, earneſtly beſought Antiochus 
. pot to take Epigenes with him in this expedition, becauſe 
after the noiſe their quarrels had made, it would no lon- 
ger be poflible for them to act in concert in the operations 
of the war, as the good of the ſervice might require. His 
view in this was, to begin by leſſening Antiochus's eſteem 
and affection for Epigenes by abſence ; well: knowing, 
that princes ſoon forget the virtue * —— of a man 
removed from their ſight, 
» This propoſal perplexed the king very Fra 4 was 
perfectly ſenſible how. neceſſary the preſence of a general 
of Epigenes's experience and ability was in ſo important 
an expedition. But, * as Hermias had induſtrioufly con- 
trived to beſiege, and in a manner poſſeſs him by all man- 
ner of methods, ſuch as ſuggeſting to him pretended views 
of oeconomy, watching his very action, keeping a kind of 
guard over him, and bribing his affection by the moſt 
abandoned complacency and. adulation; that unhappy 
brine was no > longer his own maſter. The king therefore 
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conſented, though with the utmoſt reluctance, to what he 
required; ; and Epigenes was accordingly ordered to re- 
tire to Apamea. This event ſurprized and terrified all 
the courtiers, who were apprehenſive of the ſame fate: 
but the ſoldiers having received all their arrears, were ve- 
ry eaſy ; and thought themſelves highly obliged to the 
prime miniſter, by whoſe means they had been paid, Hav- 
ing in this manaer made himſelf maſter of the nobles by 
fear, and of the army by their pay, he marched with the 
king. 

As Epigenes's diſgrace extended only to his removal, 
it was far from ſatiating his vengeance; and as it did not 
calm his uneaſineſs with regard to the future, he was ap- 
prehenſive that he might obtain leave to return, to prevent 
which he employed effeftual means. Alexis, governor 
of the citadel of Apamea, was entirely at his devotion ; 
and indeed, how few would be otherwife with regard to 
an all-powerful miniſter, the ſole diſpenſer of his maſter's 
graces ! Hermias orders this man to diſpatch Epigenes, 
and preſcribes him the manner. In conſequence of this, 
Alexis bribes one of Epigenes's domeſtics ; and by gifts 
and promiſes, engages him to ſlide a letter he gave him 
among his maſter's papers. This letter ſeemed to have 


been written and ſubſcribed by Molo, one of the chiefs off 


the rebels, who thanked Epigenes for having formed a 
. conſpiracy againſt the king; and communicated to him 
the methods by which he might ſafely put it in execution. 
Some days after, Alexis went to him, and aſked whether 
he had not received a letter from Molo. Epigenes, ſure 
prized at this queltion, expreſſed his aftoniſhment, and at 
the ſame time the higheſt indignation. The other replied, 


that he was ordered to inſpe& his papers. Accordingly, 


a ſearch being made, the forged letter was found : and 
Epigenes, without being called to a trial, or otherwiſe 
examined, was put to death, The king, at the bare fight 
of the letter, imagined that the charge had been fully 
proved agaiaſt him. However, the courtiers thought 
otherwiſe ; but fear kept them all tongue-tied, and dumb. 
How unhappy, and how much to be piticd are princes ! 
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Although the ſeaſon was now very far advanced, An- 
tiochus paſſed the Euphrates, aſſembled all his forces; and 
that he might be nearer at hand, to open the campaign 
very eatly the next ſpring, be in the mean time ſent them 
into winter quarters in the neighbourhood. 
(8g) Upon the return of the ſeaſon he marched them to- 
wards the Tigris, paſſed that river, forced Molo to come 
to an engagement; and gained ſo complete a victory over 
him, that the rebel ſeeing all loſt, laid violent hands on 
himſelf. His brother Alexander vid at that time in Per- 
fia, where Neolas, another of their brothers, who eſcap- 
ed out of this battle, brought him that mournful news, 
Finding their affairs deſperate, they firſt killed their mo- 
ther, afterwards their wives and children; and at laſt diſ- 
patched themſelves, to prevent their falling into the hands 
of the conqueror. Such was the end of this rebellion, 
which proved the ruin of all who engaged in it. A juſt 
reward for all thoſe who dare to take up arms againſt theie 
ſovereign, 

After this victory, the remains of the vanquiſhed : army 
ſubmitted to the king, who only reprimanded them in very 
ſevere terms, and afterwards pardoned them, He then 
ſent them into Media, under the command of thoſe to 
whoſe care he had committed the government of that pro- 
vince; and returning from thence to Seleucia over the 
Tigris, he ſpent ſome time there in giving the orders ne- 
ceſſary for re-eſtabliſhing his authority in the provinces 
which had revolted, and for ſettling all thiogs on their 
former foot, 

This being done by perſons whom he appointed for 
that purpoſe, he marched againſt the Atropatians, who 
inhabited the country ſituated to the weſt of Media, and 
which is now called Georgia. Their king, Artabazanes 
by name, was a decrepit old man, who being greatly ter- 
riſied at Antiochus's approach at the head of a viQtorious 
army, ſent and made his ſubmiſſion, and concluded a peace 
on ſuch conditions as Antiochus' thought ad to pre- 
ſcribe. 

(8) A. M. 43 Ant, J C. 220. 
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(h) News came at this time, that the queen was de li- 
vered of a ſon, which proved a ſubject of joy to the court 
as well as the army. Hermias, from that moment, re- 
vol ved in his mind how he might diſpatch Antiochus; in 


hopes that after his death, he ſhould certainly be appoint- 


ed guardian of the young prince; and that, in his name, 
he might reign with unlimited power. His pride and inſo- 
lence had made him odious to all men, The people 
groaned under a government, which the avarice and cruel» 
ty of a prime miniſter had rendered inſupportable, Their 
complaints did not reach the throne, whoſe avenues were 
all cloſed againſt them. No one dared to ioform the king 
of the oppreſſion under which his people groaned. It was 
well known that he apprehended inſpecting the truth; 
and that he abandoned to Hermias's cruelty, all who 
dared to ſpeak againſt him. Till now he had been an 
utter ſtranger to the injuſlice and violence which Hermias 


exerciſed under his name, At laſt, however, he began 


to open his eyes; but was himſelf afraid of his miniſter, 
whoſe dependant he had made himſelf ; and who had af- 
ſumed an abſolute authority over him, by taking advantage 


of the indolence of his diſpoſition, who, at firſt, was well 


pleaſed with diſcharging the burden of affairs on Hernuas, 

Apollophanes his phyſician, in whom the king repoſed 
great confidence, and who, by his employment, had free 
acceſs to him, took a proper time to repreſent the general 
diſcontent of his ſubjects; and the danger to which himſelf 
was expoſed by the ill conduct of his prime miniſter. He 
therefore adviſed Antiochus to take care of himſelf, leſt 
the ſame fate ſhould attend him as his brother had expe- 
rienced in Phrygia; who fell a victim to the ambition of 
thoſe on whom he moſt relied ; That it was plain Hermias 
was hatching ſome ill deſign ; and that, to prevent it, not 
a moment was to be loſt. Theſe were real ſervices, which 
an officer, who is attached to the perſon of his king, and 
who has a fincere affection for him, may and ought to 
perform. Such is the uſe he ought to make of the free 
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acceſs which his ſovereign vouchſafes, and the confdeaes., 
with which he honours him. 4 


Antiochus was ſurrounded by courtiers whom he 8 * 


loaded with his favours, of whom not one had the cotiragete-” 
hazard his fortune by telling him the truth. It has bben 
very juſtly ſaid, that one of the greateſt bleſſings which 
God can beſtow on kings, is to deliver them from the 
tongues of flatterers, and the ſilence of good men; 

This prince, as was already obſerved, had begun to 
entertain ſome ſuſpicions of his chief miniſter, but did not 
reveal his thoughts to any perſon, not knowing-whom to 
truſt, He was extremely well pleaſed that his phyſician 
had given him this advice; and concerted meaſures with 
him to rid himſelf of a miniſter ſo univerſally deteſted, 
and ſo dangerous. Accordingly, he moved to ſome ſmall 
diſtance from the army, upon pretence of being indiſpoſed, 
and carried Hermias with him to bear him company; here 
taking him to walk in a ſolitary place, where none of his 
creatures could come to his aſſiſlance, he cauſed him to de 
aſſaſſinated. His death cauſed an univerſal joy throughout 
the whole empire. This haughty and cruel man had go- 
verned, on all occaſions, with great cruelty and violence; 
and whoever dared to oppoſe either his opinions or deſigns, 
was ſure to fall a victim to his reſentments. Accordingly, 
he was univerſally hated ; and this hatred diſplayed itſelf 
more ſtrongly in Apema than in any other place : for the 
inſtant the news was brought of his death, all the citizens 
roſe with the utmoſt fury, and ſtoned his wife and chil- 
dren. 

(i) Antiochus, having ſo happily re · eſtabliſhed his af- 
fairs in the eaſt, and raiſed to the government of the ſeve - 
ral provinces perſons of merit, in whom he could repoſe 
the greateſt confidence, marched back his army into Sy- 
ria, and put it into winter. quarters. He ſpent the remains 
der of the year in Antioch, in holding frequent councils 
with his miniſters, on the operations of the enſuing cam 
paign, _ 

This prince had two other yery dangerous enterprizes | 


(i) Polyb. J. v. P. 401. 
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12 The HISTORY of. 
to put in execution, for re-eſtabliſhing entirely the ſafety 
and glory of the empire of Syria: one was againſt Ptole- 
my, to recover Coeloſyria; and the other againſt Achaeus, 
who had uſurped the ſovereignty of Aſia Minor. 
Ptolemy: Evergetes having ſeized upon all Coeloſyria, 


in the beginning of Scleucus Callinicus's reign, as was be- 


fore related; the king of Egypt was (till poſſeſſed cf a great 
part of that province, and Antiochus not a little incom- 
moded by ſuch a neighbour, 

With reſpe& to Achaeus, we have 5 ae in what 
manner he refuſed the crown which was offered him after 
the death of Seleucus Ceraunus; and had placed it on the 
head of Antiochus, the lawful monarch, who, to reward. 
his. fidelity and ſervices, had appointed him governor of 
all the provinces of Aſia Minor, By his valour and good 
conduct he had recovered them all from Attalus king of 
Pergamus, who had ſeized upon thoſe countries, and fortiſi- 
ed himſelf ſtrongly in them. Such a ſeries of ſucceſs drew! 
upon him the envy of ſuch as had the ears of Antiochus. 
Upon this a report was ſpread, that he intended to uſurp 
the crown; and with that view held a ſecret correſpon- 


dence with Ptolemy. Whether theſe ſuſpicions were well 
or ill grounded, he thought it adviſeable to prevent the evil 


deſigus of his enemies ; and therefore, taking the crown 
which he had refuſed before, he cauſed himſelf to es: 
clared king. 

He ſoon became one of the moſt powerful monarchs of | 
Aſia, and all princes ſollicited very 8 his alliance. 
(K) This was very evident in a war which then broke out 
between the Rhodians and the Byzantines, on occaſion of 
a tribute which the latter had impoſed on all the ſhips that 
paſſed through the ſtreiglits; a tribute which was very 
grievous to the Rhodians, becauſe. of the great trade they 
carried on in the black ſea. Achacas, at the carneſt ſol- 


licitations of the inhabitants of Byzantium, had promiſed. 


to aſſiſt them; the report of which threw the Rhodians 
into the utmoſt conſternation, as well as Pruſias king of 


Pythinia, whom they had engaged in their buys In the 
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extreme perplexity they were under, they thought of an 


expedient to diſengage Achaeus from the Byzantines, and f | 


to bring him over to their intereſt. Andromachus, his fas 


ther, brother to Laodice, whom Seleucus had married, was 


actually priſoner in Alexandria, Theſe ſent a deputation © * 
to Ptolemy, requeſting that he might be ſet at liberty. 
The king, who was alſo very glad to oblige Achaeps, as 
it was in his power to furniſh him with conſiderable ſue- 
cours againſt Antiochus, with whom he was engaged in 
war; readily granted the Rhodians their requeſt, and put 


Andromachus into their hands. This was a very agreea- 


ble preſent to Achaeus, and made the Byzantines loſe all 
hopes. They thereupon conſented to reinſtate things upon 
the antient foot, and take off the new tribute which had 
occalioned the war, Thus a peace was concluded between 
the two ſtates,* and Achaeus had all the honour of it, 

(1) It was againſt this prince and Ptolemy that Antio- 
chus was reſolved to turn his arms, Theſe were the two 
dangerous wars he had to ſuſtain ; and were the ſubject of 
the deliberations of his council, to conſider which of them 
de ſhould undertake firſt, After weighing all things ma» 
turely, it was reſolved to march firſt againſt Ptolemy, be- 
fore they attacked Achaeus, whom they then only mena« 
ced in the ſtrongeſt terms; and accordingly all the forces 
were ordered to aſſemble in Apamea, and afterwards to 
march into Coeloſyria. | 

In a council that was held before the army ſet out, Ap» 
pollophanes the king's phyſician repreſented to him, that 
it would be a great overſight, ſhould they march into Coe- 
loſyria, and leave behind them Seleucia in the hands of 
the enemy, and ſo near the capital of the empire. His 
opinion brought over the whole council, by the evident 
ſtrength of the reaſons which ſupported it; for this city 
ſtands on the ſame river as Antioch, and is but five leagues 
below near the mouth of it, When Ptolemy Evergetes 
undertook the invaſion already mentioned, to ſupport the 
rights of his ſiſter Berenice, he ſeized that city, and put a 
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ſtrong Egyptian garriſon into it, which had kept poſſeſſion 


of that important place full twenty-ſeven years. Among 


many prejudices it did to the inhabitants of Antioch, one 
was, its cutting off entirely their communication with the 
ſea, and ruining all their trade; for Seleucia being ſituated 
near the mouth of the Orontes, was the harbour of Anti- 
och, which ſuffered grievouſly by that means. All theſe 
reaſons being clearly and ſtrongly urged by Apollophanes, 
determined the king and council to follow his plan, ard to 
open the campaign with the ſiege of Seleucia. Accordingly 
the whole army marched thither, inveſted it, took it by 
ſtorm, and drove the Egyptians out of it. 

This being done, Antiochus marched with diligence into 
Cdeloſyria, where Theodotus the Ætolian, governor of it 
under Ptolemy, promiſed to put him in poſſeſſion of the 
whole country, We have ſeen how vigorouſly he had re- 
pulſed him the year before ; nevertheleſs, the court of E- 
gypt had not been ſatisfied with his ſervices on that occa- 
ſion. Thoſe who governed the king expected greater things 
from his valour ; and were perſuaded, that it was in his 
power to have done ſomething more, Accordingly he was 
ſent for to Alexandria, to give an account of his conduct; 
and was threatened with no leſs than loſing his head. In- 
deed, after his reaſons had been heard, he was acquitted, 
and ſent back to his government, However, he could not 
forgive the groundleſs injury they had done him; and was 
ſo exaſperated at the affront, that he reſolved to revenge it. 

The luxury and effeminacy of the whole court, to 
which he had been an eye-witneſs, heightened his indigna- 
tion and reſentment, It was intolcrable to him, to de- 
pend on the caprice of fo baſe and contemptible a ſet of 
people. And indeed, it would be impoſſible for fancy to 
conceive more abominable exceſſes than thoſe in which 
Philopator plunged himſelf during his whole reign ; and the 
court imitated but too exactly the example he ſet them, It 
was thought that he had poiſoned his father, whence he was, 
by antiphraſis, ſirnamed + Philapator. He publickly cauſe 
ed Berenice his mother, and Magas his only brotber, to 
be put to death, After he had got rid of all thoſe who 

+ This word ſignifies, a lover of his father. 
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eould either give him good counſel, or excite his jealouſy, 
he abandoned himſelf to the moſt infamous pleaſures ; and 
was ſolely intent on gratifying his luxury, . brutality, and 
the moſt ſhameful paſſions. His prime miniſter was Solibes, 
a man every way qualified for the ſervice of ſuch a maſter 
as Philopator; and one whoſe ſole view was to ſupport 
himſelf in power by any means whatſoever. The reader 


, will naturally imagine, that in ſuch a court, the power of 


women had no bounds. 

Theodotus, who was a man of honour, could not bear 
to depend on ſuch people, and therefore reſolved to fiad 
a ſovereign more worthy of his ſervices, Accordingly, he 
was no ſooner returned to his government, but he ſeized 
upon the cities of Tyre and Ptolemais, declared for king 
Antiochus, and immediately diſpatched the courier above 
mentioned to invite him thither. 

Nicolaus, one of Ptolemy's generals, though bs was of 
the ſame country with Theodotus, however would not 
deſert Ptolemy, but preſerved his fidelity to that prince, 
The inſtant therefore that Theodotus had taken Ptole- 
mais, he beſieged him in it; poſſeſſed himſelf of the paſ- 
ſes of mount Libanus to ſtop Antiochus, who was ad- 
vancing to the aid of Theodotus, and defended them to 
the laſt extremity, However, he was afterwards forced 
to abandon them, by which means Antiochus took poſſeſ- 
ſion of Tyre and Ptolemais, whoſe gates were opened to 
him by Theodotus, 

In theſe two cities were the. magazines which Ptolemy 
had laid up for the uſe of his army, with a fleet of forty 
fail, He gave the command of theſe ſhips to Diognetus 
his admiral, who was ordered to fail to Peluſium, whither 
the king intended to march by land, with the view of in- 
vading Egypt on that fide : however, being informed that 
this was the ſeaſon in which the inhabitants uſed to lay 
the country under water by opening the dikes of the Nile ; 
and conſequently, that it would be impoſſible for him to 
advance into Egypt at that time, he abandoned that project, 
and employed the whole force of his arms to reduce the 


relt of Coeloſyria. He ſeized upon ſome fortreſſes, and 
C2 
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others ſubmitted to him; (m) and at laſt he poſſeſſed hints 


ſelf of Damaſcus, the capital of that province, after hav- 


ing deceived Dinon the governor of it by a ſtratagem. 
The laſt action of this campaign was the ſiege of Dora, 
a maritime city in the neighbourhood of mount Carmel, 
This place, which was ſtrongly ſituated, had been ſo 
ſtrongly fortified by Nicolaus, that it was impoſlible for 
Antiochus to take it, He therefore was forced to agree 
to a four months truce, propoſed to him in the name of 


Ptolemy ; and this ſerved him as an honourable pretence, 


for marching back his army to Seleucia on the Orontes, 
where he put it into winter- quarters. Antiochus ap- 
pointed Theodotus the Ætolian governor of all the places 
he had conquered in this country. 

(n) During the interval of this truce, a treaty was ne- 
gotiated between the two crowns, in which, however, the 


only view of both parties was to gain time, Ptolemy had 


occaſion for it in order to making the neceſſary preparations 
for carrying on the war; and Antiochus for reducing 
Achacus. The latter was not ſatisfied with Aſia minor, 
of which he was already maſter ; but had no leſs in view 
than to dethrone Antiochus, and to diſpoſſeſs him of all 
his dominions. To check his ambitious views, it was ne- 
ceſſary for Antiochus not to be employed on the frontiers, 
or engaged in remote conqueſts, 

In this treaty, the main point was to know to whom 
Coeloſyria, Phoenicia, Samaria, and Judaea had been gi- 
ven, in the partition of Alexander the Great's empire, 
between Ptolemy, Seleucus, Caſſander, and Lyſimachus, 
after the death of Antigonus, in the battle of Ipſus. Pto- 
lemy laid claim to them, by virtue of their having been 
aſſigned by this treaty to Ptolemy Soter his great-grandfa- 
ther. On the other fide, Antiochus pretended that they 
had been given to Seleucus Nicator ; and therefore that they 
were his right, being heir and ſucceſſor of that king in the 
empire of Syria. Another difficulty embarraſſed the com- 
miſhoners. Ptolemy would have Achaeus included in the 
treaty, which Antiochus oppoſed abſolutely, alledging, 


(m) Polyæn. I. iv, c. 15. (n) Polyb. I. v. p. 409,418. 
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that it was a ſhameful and unheard - of thing, for a king 
like Ptolemy to eſpouſe the party of rebels, and counte - 
nance revolt. 

(o) During theſe conteſts, in which neither ſide would 
yield to the other, the time of the truce elapſed ; and 
nothing being concluded, it became neceſſary to have re- 
courſe again to arms. Nicolaus the Xtolian had given 
ſo many proofs of valour and fidelity in the laſt campaign, 
that-Ptolemy gave him the command in chief of his army, 
and charged him with every thing relating to the ſervice 
of the king, in thoſe provinces which occaſioned the war. 
Perigenes the admiral put to ſea with the fleet, in order 
to act againſt the enemy on that ſide, Nicolaus appointed 
Gaza for the rendezvous of all his forces, whither all the 
neceſſary proviſions had been ſent from Egypt. From 
thence he marched to mount Libanus, where he ſeized all 
the paſſes between that chain of mountains and the fea, 
by which Antiochus was obliged to paſs ; firmly reſolved 
to wait for him there, and to (top his march, by the ſupe- 
riority which the advantageous poſts he was malter of 
gave him, 

In the mean time, Antiochus was not unactive, but 
prepared all things both by ſea and land for a vigorous in- 
vaſion. He gave the command of his fleet to Diognetus 
his admiral, and put himſelf at the head of his land-forces, 
The fleets coaſted the armies on both ſides ; ſo that their 
naval as well as land- forces met at the paſſes which Nico- 
laus had ſeized, Whilit Antiochus attacked Nicolaus by 
land, the flects began to engage, ſo that the battle began 
both by ſea and land at the ſame time, At ſea neither 
party had the ſuperiority ; but on land Antiochus had the 
advaatage, and forced Nicolaus to retire to Sidon, after 


loſing four thouſand of his ſoldiers, who were either killed 


or taken priſoners, Perigenes followed him thither with 
the Egyptian fleet ; and Antiochus purſued them to that 


city both by fea and land, with the deſign of beſieging 


them in it. He nevertheleſs found that conqueſt would 
be attended with too many difficulties, becauſe of the great 


(o A. M. 3786. Ant. J. C. 218. 
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number of troops in the city, where they had a great 
abundance of proviſions, and other neceflaries ; and he 
was not willing to beſiege it in form. He therefore ſent 
his fleet to Tyre, and marched into Galilee. After hav- 
ing ſubjected it by the taking of ſeveral cities, he paſſed 


the river Jordan, entered Gilead, and poſſeſſed himſelf 


1 6 


of all that country, formerly the inheritance of the tribes 
of Reuben and Gad, and half the tribe of Manaſſch, 

The ſeaſon was now too far advanced to prolong the 
campaign, for which reaſon he returned back by the river 
Jordan, left the government of Samaria to Hippolochus 
and Kereas, who had deſerted Ptolemy's ſervice, and come 
over to him; and he gave them five thouſand men to keep 
it in ſubjection. He marched the reſt of the forces back 
to Ptolemais, where he put them into winter-quarters. 

(p) The campaign was again opened in ſpring. Ptolemy 
cauſed ſeventy thouſand foot, five thouſand horſe, and 
fixty · three elephants to advance towards Peluſium. He 
was at the head of theſe forces, and marched them through 
the deſarts which divide Egypt from Paleſtine, and en- 
camped at Raphia, between Rhinocorura and Gaza, at the 
Jatter of which cities the two armies met, That of Antio- 
chus was ſomething more numerous than the other, His 
forces conſiſted of ſeventy-two thouſand foot, twelve thou» 
ſand horſe, and an hundred and two elephants, He firſt 
encamped within + ten furiongs, and ſoon after within five 
of the enemy. All the time they lay ſo near one another, 
they were perpetually ſkirmifhing, either when they went 
to fetch freſh water, or in foraging ; particulars alſo di- 
ſtinguiſhing themſelves upon theſe occaſions, 

Theodotus the Ætolian, who had ſerved many years un- 
der the Egyptians, favoured by the darkneſs of the night, 
entered their camp, accompanied only by two perſons, He 
was taken for an Egyptian; ſo that he advanced as far as 
Ptolemy's tent, with a deſign to kill him, and by that bold 
action to put an end to the war ; but the king happening 
not to be in his tent, he killed his brſt phyſician, having 


(p) A. M. 3787. Ant. J. C. 21. polyb. I. v. p. 241-- 3 248, 
1 Half a French league. 
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miſtaken him for Ptolemy, He alſo wounded two other 
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perfons ; and duriag the alarm and noiſe which this at- 
tempt occaſioned, he eſcaped to his camp. 

But at laſt the two kings reſolving to decide their quar- 
rel, drew up their armies in battle- array. They rode 
from one body to another, at the head of their lines, to 
animate their troops. Arſinoe, the fiſter and wife of Pto- 
lemy, not only exhorted the ſoldiers to behave manfully 
before the battle ; but did not leave her huſband even during 
the heat of the engagement. The iſſue of it was; Antio- 
chus, being at the head of his right wing, defended the 
enemy's left. But whilſt hurried on by an inconſiderate 
ardour, he engaged too warmly in the purſuit ; Ptolemy, 
who had been as ſucceſsful in the other wing, charged An- 
tiochus's center in flank, which was then uncovered ;” and 
broke it before it was poſſible for that prince to come to 
its relief. An old officer, who ſaw which way the duſt 
flew, concluded that the center was defeated, and accord- 
ingly made Antiochus obſerve it. But tho” he faced about 
that inſtant, he came too late to amend his fault; and 
found the reſt of his army broke and put to flight, He 
himſelf was now obliged to provide for his retreat, and 
retired to Raphia, and afterwards to Gaza, with the loſs 
of ten thouſand men killed, and four thouſand taken pri- 
ſoners, Finding it would now be impoſſible for him to 
continue the campaign againſt Ptolemy, he abandoned all 
his conqueſts ; and retreated to Antioch with the remains 
of his army. This battle of Raphia was fought at the 
ſame time with that in which Hannibal defeated Flami- 
nius the conſul. on the banks of the lake Thraſymene in 
Hetruria. E ; 

After Antiochus's retreat, all Cocloſyria and Paleſtine 
ſubmitted with great chearfulneſs to Ptolemy, Having 
been long ſubject to the Egyptians, they were more in- 
clined to them than to Antiochus, The conqueror's court 
was ſoon crouded with ambaſſadors from all the cities, 
(and from Judaea among the reſt) to pay homage to, and 
offer him preſents; and all met with a gracious re- 
ception. 
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(q) Ptolemy was deſirous of making a progreſs through 
the conquered provinces, and, among other cities, he vi- 
ſited Jeruſalem, He ſaw the + temple there; and even 
offered ſacriſices to the God of Iſrael, making at the ſame 
time oblations, and beſtowing conliderable gifts. However, 
not being ſatisfied with viewing it from the outward court, 
beyond which no Gentile was allowed to go; he was de- 
termined to enter the ſanctuary, and even as far as the holy 
of holies, to which no one was allowed acceſs but the high 
prieſt ; and that but once every year, on the day of the 
great expiation, The report of this being ſoon ſpread, 
occaſioned a great tumult. The bigh prielt informed him 
of the holineſs of the place ; and the expreſs law of God, 
by which he was forbid to enter it. The prieſts and Le- 
vites drew together in a body to oppoſe his raſh deſign, 
which the people alſo conjured him to lay afide, And now, 
all places echoed with the lamentations which were made, 
on account of the profanation to which their temple would 
be expoſed ; and in all places the people were liſting up 
their hands to implore heaven not to ſuffer it. However, 
all this oppoſition, inſtead of prevailing with the king, only 
inflamed his curioſity the more. He forced in as far as the 
ſecond court ; but as he was preparing to enter the temple 
itſelf, God ſtruck him with a ſudden terror, which threw 
him ioto ſuch prodigious diſorder that he was carried off 
half dead, After this he left the city, highly exaſperated 
againſt the Jewiſh nation, on account of the accident which 
had befallen him, and highly threatened it with his revenge. 
He accordingly kept his word; and the following year 
raiſed a cruel perſecution, eſpecially againſt the Jews of 
Alexandria, whom he endeavoured to reduce by force, to 
worſhip falſe deities. 


(q) Maccab. I ii. c. 1. 

+ The third book of Maccabees, u hence this ſtory is extracted, 
is not admitted by the church among · the canonical books of ſerip- 
ture, any more than the fourth. They are prior, with regard to the 


order of time, to tlic two firlt. Dr. Prideaux, ſpeaking of the third 


bock, fays, that.the groumad- work of the ſtory is true, though the 
author changed fore cucumfiances of it, by intermizing fabulous 
incidents, | 
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(t) The inſtant that Antiochus, after the battle of Ra- 
phia, arrived in Antioch, he ſent an embaſſy to Ptolemy, 
to ſue for peace, The circumſtance which prompted him 
to this was, his ſuſpecting the fidelity of his people; for 
he could not but perceive that his credit and authority were 
very much leſſened ſince his laſt defeat. Beſides, it was 
high time for him to turn his arms towards Achaeus, and 
check the progreſs he made, which increaſed daily. To 
obviate the danger which threatened him on that ſide, he 
concluded that it would be fafeit for him to make a peace 
upon any terms with Ptolemy ; to avoid being oppoſed by 
two ſuch powerful enemies, who, invading him on both 
ſides, would certainly overpower him at laſt. He there- 
fore inveſted his ambaſſadors with full powers, to give to 
Ptolemy all thoſe provinces which were the ſubject of their 
conteſt, i. e. Coeloſyria and Paleſtine. Coeloſyria in- 
cluded that part of Syria which lies between the mountains 
Libanus and Antilibanus; and Paleſtine, all the country 
which antiently was the inheritance of the children of Iſ- 
rael : and the coaſt of theſe two provinces was what the 
Greeks called Phoenicia. Antiochus conſented to reſign 
up all this country to the king of Egypt, to purchaſe a 
peace at this juncture; chuſing rather to give up this part 
of his deminions, than hazard the loſing them all. A 
truce was therefore agreed for twelve months ; and before 
the expiration of that time, a peace was concluded on the 
ſame terms. Ptolemy, who might have taken advantage 
of this victory, for conquering all Syria, was defirous of 
putting an end to the war, that he might have an oppor- 
tunity of devoting himſelf entirely to his pleaſures, His 
ſubjects, knowing his want of ſpirit and effeminacy, could 
not conceive how it had been poſlible for him to have been 
ſo ſucceſsful ; and at the fame time, they were diſpleaſed 
at his having concluded a peace, by which'he had tied up 
his hands, The diſcontent they conceived on this account, 
was the chief ſource of the diſorders in Egypt, which at 
laſt roſe to an open rebellion ; ſo that Ptolemy, by en- 


(r) Polyb. I. v. p. 248. Juſtin, I. xxx. c. 1. Hieron. in Da- 
niel. c. 11. 
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deavouring to avoid a foreign war, drew one upon himſelf 
in the center of his own dominions. | 

(s) Antiochus, after having concluded a peace with Pto- 
lemy, devoted his whole attention to the war againſt Achae- 
us, and made all the preparations neceſſary for taking the 
field, At laſl he paſſed mount Taurus, and entered Aſia 
Minor with an intention to ſubdue it. Here he concluded 
a treaty with Attalus king of Pergamus, by virtue of which 
they united their forces againſt their common enemy, 
They attacked him with ſo much vigour, that he aban- 
doned the open country to them, and {hut himſelf up in 
Sardis, to which Antiochus laying fiege, Achaeus held it 
out above a year, He often made lallies, and a great 
many battles were fought under the walls of the city. At 
laſt, by a ſtratagem of Ligoras, one of Antiochus's com- 
manders, Sardis was taken, Achaeus retired into the ci- 
tadel, where he defended himſelf, till he was delivered up 
by two traitorous Cretans, This fact confirms the truth 
of the proverb which ſaid, that he * Cretans were liars 
and knaves. | 

(t) Ptolemy Philopator had made a treaty with Achae- 
us, and was very ſorry for his being fo eloſely blocked up 
in the caſtle of Sardis; and therefore commanded Solibes 
to relieve him at any price whatſoever. There was then 
in Ptolemy's court a very cunning Cretan, Bolis by name, 
who bad lived a conſiderable time at Sardis. Soſibes con- 
ſulted this man, and aſked whether he could not think of 
ſome method for Achaeus's eſcape. The Cretan deſired 
time to conſider of it; and returning to Soſibes, offered to 
undertake it, and explaincd to him the manner in which 
he intended to proceed, He told him, that he had an in- 
timate friend, who was alſo his near relation, Cambylug 
by name, a captain in the Cretan troops in Antiochus's 
ſervice : that he commanded at that time in a fort behind 
the caſtle of Sardis, and that he would prevail with him 
to let Achacus eſcape that way, His project being ap- 


(s) A. M. 3788. Ant J. C. 216. Polyb. |. v. p. 444. 
(t) Polyb. I. vii. p.- 22.531 
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proved, he was ſent with the utmoſt ſpeed to Sardis, to 
put it in execution, and ten f talents were given him to 
defray his expences, &c. and a much more conſiderable 
ſum promiſed him in caſe he ſucceeded, After his arrival, 
he communicates the affair to Cambylus, when thoſe two 
miſcreants agree, (for their greater advantage) to go and 
reveal their deſign to Antiochus. They offered that 
prince, as they themſelves had determined, to play their 
parts ſo well; that inſtead of procuring Achaeus's eſcape, 
they would bring him to him, upon condition of receiving 
a conſiderable reward, to be divided among them, as well 
as the ten talents which Bolis had already received, 

(u) Antiochus was overjoyed at what he had heard, and 
promiſed them a reward that ſufficed to engage them to 
do him that important ſervice, Upon this Bolis, by Cam- 
bylus's aſſiſtance, eaſily got admithon into the callle, where 
the credentials he produced from Sofibes, and ſome other 
of Achaeus's friends, gained him the entire confidence of 
that ill fated prince, Accordingly he truſted himſelf to 
thoſe two wretches, who, the inſtant he was out of the 
caſtle, ſeized and delivered him to Antiochus. This king 
cauſed him to be immediately beheaded; and thereby put 
an end to that war of Alia ; for the moment thoſe who (ti]! 
ſuſtained the ſiege heard of Achaeus's death, they ſurren- 
dercd; and a little after, all the other places in the pro- 
vinces of Aſia did the ſame, 

Rebels very ſeldom come to a good end; and though 
the perfidy of ſuch traitors ſtrikes us with horror, and raiſ- 
es our indignation, we are not inclined to pity the unhap- 
Py fate of Achaeus, who had made himfelf worthy of it, 
by his infidelity to his ſovereign, 

(x) It was about this time that the diſcontent of the 
Egyptians againſt Philopator, began to break out. Accor» 
ding to Polybius, it occaſioned a civil war; but neither him- 
{elf nor any other author gives vs the particulars of it. 

(y) We alſo read in Livy, that the Romans ſome time 
after ſent deputies to Piolemy and Cleopatra, (doubtleſs 

(u) A. M. 3789. Ant J. C. args. [x) Polyb |] v. p 444+ 
(5) A. M. 3794. Ant. J. C. 210. Liv. I. Xvi. c 4. 
＋ Ten thouſand French crowns, 
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the ſame queen who before was called Arſinoe) to renew. 
their antient friendſhip and alliance with Egypt. Theſe 
carried as a preſent to the king, a robe and purple tunic, 
: with an ivory * chair; and to the queen an embroidered 
robe, and a purple ſcarf, Such kind of preſents ſhow the 
happy ſimplicity which in thoſe ages prevailed among the 
Romans. 

(z) Philopator had at this time by + Arſinoe, his wiſe 
and ſiſter, a ſon called Ptolemy Epiphanes, who ſucceed- 
ed him at five years of age. 

(a) Philopator, from the ſignal victory he had obtained 
over Antiochus, had abandoned himſelf to pleaſures and 
exceſſes of every kind. Agathoclea his concubine, Aga- 
thocles the brother of that woman, and their mother, go- 
verned him entirely. He ſpent all his time in gaming, drink- 
ing, and the molt infamous irregularities, His nights were 
paſſed in debauches, and his days in feaſts and diſſolute 
revels, Forgetting entirely the king, inſtead of applying 
himſelf to the affairs of ſtate, he valued himſelf upon pre- 
ſidingin concerts, and playing upon inſtruments. The wo- 
men 9 diſpoſed of every thing. They conferred all em- 
ployments and governments; and no one had leſs authority 
in the kingdom than the prince himſelf. Soſibes, an old, 
artful miniſter, who had ſerved during three reigns, was 
at the helm, and his great experience had made him very 
capable of the adminiſtration ; not indeed entirely in the 

(z) A. M. 3795. Ant. J. C. 209. Juſtin. I. xxx. c. 4. 


(a) A. M. 3797. Ant. J. C. 207. Juſtin. I. xxx. c. x. & 2. Polyb. 
in Excerpt. Valeſ. I. xv, 16. 
4 * This was allowed in Rome to none but the higheſt officers in the 

te. 

+ Juſtin calls her Eurydice. In caſe he is not miſtaken, this queen 
had three names, Arſinoe, Cleopatra, and Eurydice. But Cleopatra 
was a name common to the queens of Fgypt, as that of Ptolemy was 
to the Kings. As archbiſhop Uſher places the adventure of Hyrcanus 
the ſe at the birth of Ptolemy Epiphanes, I had inſerted it there in the 
firſt edition of this work. But as Joſephus, from whom it is taken, 
ſays, that it happened in the reign of Seleueus the ſon of Antiochus 
the Great, I have transferred it to that time, as dean Prideaux does 
alſo, that is to ſay, to the birth of Ptolemy Philometor, 187 years 
before Jeſus Chriſt, 

$ Tribunatus praefecturas, et ducatus mulieres ordinabant; nec 
quiſquam in regno ſuo, minus, quam ipſe rex poterat. Juſtin, 
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mdncier he deficed, but as rhe faroarites would permit hing 
to act; And he was ſo wicked, as to pay a blind obedience 
to the molt unjuſt commands of 4 corrupt prince; and his 
vaworthy favourites. 

(b) Arſiaoe, the king's iter and wife, had no power 
or authority at court; the favourites and the prime mini- 
ſtet did dot ſhow her the leaſt reſpect. On the other ſitie, 
the queen was not patient enough to ſuffet every thing 
Without murmuriag; aud they at laſt grew weary of her 
complaints. The king, and thoſe who goverted him, com- 
araided Sofibes to rid them of her. He obeyed, and em- 
ployed for that purpoſe obe Philammond, who, withdut 
doubt, did not want efpetience in ſuch eruel and barbarous 
aſſaſſinations. : 

This laſt a Aid, added to {6 many more of the moſt 
flagrant nature, diſpleaſed the people ſo much, that Soſibes 
was obliged; before the king's death, to quit his employ« 
mem. He was ſaceeeded by Tlepolemus, 4 young man 
of quality, who had fignalized himſelf in the army by his 
valour and comdact. He had all the voices in à grand 
eodnell held for the chufing 4 prime midiſtef, Soſibes tes 
ſigned to him the king's ſeal, which was the badge of his 
6ffiee. Tlepelemus performed the ſeveral functions of it, 
and govertied all the affairs of the kingdom during the 
king's life. But though this was not long, he diſcovered 
but too plainly that he had not all the qualities neceſſury 
for ſupporting ſo great an employment. He had nemhet 
the experience, ability, nor application of his ptedeeeſſor. 
As he had the adminiſtration of all the standes, and diſ 
poſed of all the honours and dighitics of the ſtate, and all 
payments paſſed through his hands, every body, as is uſual, 
Was aſſiduous in making their evutt to him. He was ex- 
tremely libera}; but then his bounty was beſtowed without 


choice or diſcernment 3 and almoſt ſolely o thoſe who 


ſhared in his parties of pleaſure. The extravagant fats 
teries of thoſe who were for ee erin bot ber 
ſoo, made him fancy his talents ſuperior to thofe of all 


ether men. He aſſamed havghty its, gate inte err 


(b) Liv. I. xxyii, | 
Yer. VII. _ 2 
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and profuſion, and at laſt grew RIS to all the 
n. ny 3 Of 
The wars of the eaſt have made me ſuſpend the — 
of the affairs that happened in Greece Curing their con · 
tinuance: : we now return to them. 


SECT, II. The Mtolians declare againſt the Achoranps 
Batile of Capbyia loſt by Aratus. The Achaeans ad- 
dreſs P bilip, who undertakes their defence, Troubles 
break out in Lacedaemonia. The unhappy. death of, 
Cleomenes in Egypt. Two kings are elected in Laces 
dacmonia. That republic joins. with the tolians, - 


(b) * Etolians, particularly in the time we are now 
ſpeaking of, were become a very powerful peo» 
gle. inGreece, Originally'their territories extended from 
the river Achelous, to the {trait of the gulph of Corinth, 
and to the country of the Locrians, ſirnamed Ozolae. But 
in proceſs of time, they had poſſeſſed themſelves of ſeve- 
ral cities in Acarnania, Theſſaly, and other neighbouring 
countries. They led much the ſame life upon land as pi- 
rates do at ſea, that is, they exerciſed themſelves perpe- 
tually in plunder and rapine, Wholly bent on Jucre, they 
did not conſider any gain as infamous or unlawful; and 
were entire ſtrangers to the laws of peace or war. They 
were very much inured to toils, and intrepid in battle. 
They ſignalized themſelves particularly in the war againſt 
the Gauls, who made an irruption into Greece; and ſhows 
ed themſelves zealous defenders of the public liberty againſt 
the Macedonians. The increaſe of their power had made 
them haughty and inſolent. That haughtineſs appeared in 
the anſwer they gave the Rhodians, when they ſent amy 
baſſadors to order them not to infeſt Acarnania. They 
expreſſed, if we may believe Trogus Pompeius, or (e) 
Juſtin his epitomizer, the higheſt contempt for Rome, 
which they termed only in its origin a ſhameful receptacle 
of thieves eben nr and built by fratricide, and 
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formed by an aſſemblage of women raviſhed from the arms 
of their parents. They added, that the Aetolians had al- 
ways diſtinguiſhed themſelves in Greece, as much by their 
ralour as their virtue and deſcent; that neither Philip 
hor Alexander his ſon had been formidable to them; und 
that at a time when the latter made the whole earth trem- 
ble, they had not been afraid to reject his edicts and in- 
junctions. That therefore the Romans would not do well, 
to rouze the Aetolians againſt them ; a people, whoſe arms 
had extirpated the Gauls, and deſpiſed the Macedonians. 
The reader may, from this ſpeech, form a judgment of 
the Aetolians, of whom much will be ſaid in the ſequel. 
d) From the time that Cleomenes of Sparta had loſt his 
kingdom, and Antigonus, by his victory at Selaſia, had in 
ſome meaſure reſtored the peace of Greece; the inhabi · 
tants of Peloponneſus, who were tired by the firſt wars, 
and imagined that affairs would always continue on the 
ſame foot, had laid their arms aſide, and totally neglected 
military diſcipline. The Actofiaes meditated taking ad- 
rantage of this indolence. Peace was inſupporrable to them, 
as it obliged them to ſubſiſt at their own expence, a 
tomed as they were to ſupport themſelves wholly by rapine. 
Antigonus had kept them in awe, and prevented them from 
infeſting their neighbours; but, after his death, deſpißug 


Philip, becauſe of his youth, they marched into Pelopon®- 


neſus ſword in hand, and laid waſte the territofies of the 
Meſſenians. Aratus, exaſperated at this perfidy and inſo- 
lence, and ſeeing that Timoxenes, at that time captaias 
general of the Achaeans, endeavouted to gain time, be- 
cauſe his year was near expiring z as he'was nominated to 
ſucceed him the following year, he. took upon him the 
command five days before the due time, in order to march 
the ſooner to the aid of the Meſſenians. (e) Accordingly, 
having aſſembled the Achaeans, whoſe vigour and ſtrength 
had ſuffered by repoſe and inaRtivity ; he was defeated 


meat Capbyia, ina great man fought there, 


TY 


) Polyb, . iv. 5. 2722921. Plut. in Arat. P. 1049. 


AA. M. 4783. Ant. J. C. 3221. 
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| Aratus was charged with being the cauſe of this defegt, 
end not without ſome foundatian. He endeavoured ta 
prove that the loſs of the battle imputed to him was nog 
his fault. He declared that, however this might be, if 
he had been wanting in any of the duties of an able come - 
mander, he aſked pardon ; and intreated that his actions 
might be examined with leſs rigour than indylgence. His 
humility, on this occaſiap, changed the minds of the whole 
zſſembly, whoſe fury dow turned againſt his accuſets, and 
nothing was afterwards undertaken but by his counſel, 
However, the remembrance of his defeat had exceedingly 
damped his courage; ſo that he behaved gs a wiſe civizen, 
rather than as an able warrior: and though the tolians 
often gave him opportunities to diſtreſs them, he took q 
advantage of them, but ſuffered that people to lay walls 
the whole country almoſt with impunity. 
Tue Achaeaps were therefore forced to apply to. Mas 
ctedania agaio, and to call in king Philip to their aſſiſtance, 
in hopes that the affection he bore Aratus, and the conſi⸗ 
dence he had in him, would iacline that monarch to f · 
your them. And indeed Antigonus, at his laſt moments, 
had, above all things, intreated Philip to keep well with 
Aratus ; and to follow bis counſel, in treating with the 
Achaeans. Some time before he bad ſent him into Pelo- 
ponneſus, to form himſelf under his eye, and by his coun- 
{ls. Aratus gave him the beſt reception in his power; 
treated him with the diſlinction due to his tank; and en- 
deavoured to inftil into him ſuch principles and ſentimenta, 
2s might enable him to govern with wiſdom the great king» 
dom to which he was heir. Accordipgly, that young prince 
returned into Maceddnia with the higheſt ſentiments of 
eſtecm fer An, 2nd whe molt fayourzble diſpoſition with 
regard to the welfare of Greece. 
But the courtiers, whoſe intereſt it was to remove 3 
of Aratus s knawn probity, in order to have the 
ſole aſcendant over their young prince, made that monarch 
ſuſpe& his conduct; and prevailed ſo far, as to make him 
declare openly-againſt Aratus. Nevertheleſs, finding ſoon 


after that he had been impoſed vpon, he puniſhed 
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formers with great ſeverity, the ſole means to baniſh for 
ever from -princes that calumny, which impunity, and 


| ſometimes money, raiſe up and arm againſt perſons of the 


moſt conſummate virtue. Philip aftefwards/repoſed the 


ſame confidence in Aratus as he had formerly done, and 
. reſolved to be guided by his counſels only; which was 
manifeſt on ſeveral occaſions, and particularly i in the affait 


of Lacedaemonia. (f) That unhappy city was perpetually 
torn by ſeditions, in one of which, one of the Ephori, and 
a great many other citizens were killed, becauſe they bad 
declared for king Philip. When that prince arrived from 
Macedonia, he gave audience to the ambaſſadors of Sparta 
at Tegea, whither he had ſent for them. In the council 
he held there, ſeveral were of opinion, that he ſhould treat 
that city as Alexander had treated Thebes. But the king 
rejected that propoſal with horror, and contented himſelf 


with puniſhing the principal authors of the inſurrection. 


Such an inſtance of moderation and wiſdom in a king, who 
was but ſeventeen years of age, was greatly admired; and 


every one was perſuaded, that it was owing to the good 
counſels of Aratus. However, he did not always make 

the ſame uſe of them, | > 
(g) Being arrived at Corinth, complaints were made to 


bin by many cities againſt the Aetolians; and accordingly 
war was unanimouſly declared againſt them. This was 


called the war of the allies, which began much about the 


ſame time that Hannibal was meditating the ſiege of Sa- 
guntum. This decree was ſent to all the cities, and ra- 
tified in the general aſſembly of the Achaeans. The Aeto+ 
lians, on the other fide, prepared for war; and elected 
Scopas their general, the principal contriver of the broils 


they had raiſed, and the havock they had made. Philip - 


now marched back his forces into Macedonia; and, whilſt 
they were in winter-quarters, was very diligent in making 
the neceſſary military preparations. He endeavoured to 
ſtrengthen himſelf by the aid of his allies, few of whom 
anſwered his views; colouring their delays with falſe 
and ſpecious pretences. He alſo ſent to king Prolemy, 
(f) Polyb. p. 292-294. 8 Polyb. I. iv. p. 294299, 
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to iutteat him dot to aid the Actolians eicher a 
2 4 
(h) Cleomenes was at that time in Egypr; but as an 
horrid licentiouſneſs prevailed in that court, and the king 
regarded nothing but pleaſures and exceſſes of every kind, 
Cleomenes led a very melancholy life there. Nevertheleſs 
Ptolemy, in the beginning of his reign, bad made ufe of 
Cleomenes : for, as he was afraid of his brother Magas, 
who, on his mother's account, had great authority and 
ower over the ſoldiery; be contracted à ſtrider amity 
with Cleomenes, and admitted him into his moſt ſeoret 
ncils, in which means for getting rid of his brother 
were conſulted. Cleomenes was the anly perſon who op - 
poſed i it; he declaring, that a king cannot have any mi- 
niſters more zealous for his ſervice, or more obliged to aid 
kim in ſuſtaining the weighty burden of government, than 
bis brothers. This advice prevailed for that time: but 
Piolemy's fears and ſuſpicious returning, be imagined there 
would be no way to get rid of them, but by taking away 
he lfe of him that occaſioned them. (i) Aſter this he 
| ht himſelf ſecure ; fondly concluding, that he bad 
enemies to fear, either at home or abroad; becauſe 
| ZAntigonus and Seleucus, at their death, had left no other 
Deceſſors but Philip and Antiochus, both whom he de- 
1 wiſed on account of their wigority. Is this ſecurity he 
ueroted himſelf entirely to all forts of pleaſures, which 
| were never interrupted by cares or applications of any kind, 
Neither his courtiers, vor thoſe who had employments in 
we ſtate, dared to approach him; and he would ſcaree 
leign to beſtow the leaſt attention to what paſſed in the 
neighbouring kingdoms. That, however, was what em- 
Ployed tbe attention of his predeceſſors, even more than 
the affairs of their own dominions. Being poſſeſſed of Coe - 
Joſyria and Cyprus, they awed the kings of Syria both by 
ſea and land. As the molt conſiderable cities, the poſts 
and harbours which lie along the coaſt from Pamphilia to 
the Helleſpont, and the places in the neighbourhood of 
ch) A. M. 3784. Ant. J. C. 220. Plut. in Geom. p. 820 
923 (Y Polyb. I. v. p. 380368. 
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 Lyſimachia, were ſubject to them ; from thenee they had 


an eye on the princes of Afia, and even on the iſlands. 
How would it have been poſſible for any one to more in 
Thrace and Macedonia, whillt they had the command of 
Ene, or Maronea, and of cities that lay at a ftill greater 
diſtance ? with ſo exteafive a dominion, and ſo many ſtrong 
places, which ferved them as barriers, the ir ows kipgdonn - 
was ſecure, They therefore had always great teaſon ta 
keep a vatehful eye over what was tranſacting without 
doors. Ptolemy, on the cootrary, diſdained to give him - 
ſelf that trouble; wine and women being his only pleafure 
and employment. : K 8 

Wich fach diſpobrions, the reader will eakly ſuppoſe 
that he could have no great eſteem for Cleomenes. The 
inftant the latter had news of Antigonus's death; that the 
Achacans were engaged in a great war with the Aetolians z 
that the Lacedaemonians were united with tbe latter a» 
gainſt the Achaeans and Macedonians, and that all things 
ſeemed to recal him ta his native country; be ſollicited 
earneſtly to leave Alexandria, He therefore implored the 
king to favour him with troops and munitions of war faf« 
ficient for his return. Finding he could not obtain his re» 
queſt, he deſired that he at leaſt might be ſuffered to de» 
part with his family; and be allowed to embrace the ſa- 


vourable opportunity far ve · poſſeſſing himſelf of his king; 


dom. But Ptolemy was too much employed in his plea» 
ſures, to lend an ear to Cleomenes's intreaties. | 

Soſibes, who at that time had great authority in the king · 
dom, aſſembled his friends; and in this council a refolg- 
tion was formed, not to furmſh Cleomenes either with a 
fleet or proviſions, They believed that a needleſs expence ; 
for, from the death of Antigonus, all affairs without doors 
had ſeemed to them of no importance. Beſides, this coun · 
eil were apprehenſive that as Autigonus was dead, and as 
there was none to oppoſe Cleomenes, that prince, after 
having made an expeditious conqueſt of Greece, would 
become a very formidable enemy to Egypt: what increaſ- 
ed their fears was, his having thoroughly ſtudied the ſtate 
of the kingdom, his knowing its ſtrong and weak fide, his 
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having the king in the utmoſt contempt; and ſeeing a great 
many parts of the kingdom ſeparated and at a great di- 
ſtance, which an enemy might have a thouſand opportuni- 


: ties of invading. For theſe reaſons, it was not thought 


proper to grant Cleomenes the fleet and other ſuccours he 


deſired. On the other ſide, to give ſo bold and enter- 


prizing a prince leave to depart, after having refuſed him 


in ſo contemptuous a manner, would be making. an enemy 
of him, who would certainly, one time or other, remember 
the affront which had been put upon him. Soſibes was 
therefore of opinion, that it was not even ſafe to allow him 


his liberty in Alexandria. A word which Cleomenes had 


let drop, came then into his mind. In a council, where 
Magas was the ſubje& of the debate, that prime miniſter 
was afraid leſt this prince ſhould prevail with the foreign 


folders to make an inſurrection: I anſwer for them, ſays 


Cleomenes, ſpeaking of thoſe of Peloponneſus ; and you 
may depend, that upon the firſt ſignal 1 give, they all 


will take up arms in your favour. This made Soſibes he- 


ſitate no longer: on a fictitious accuſation, and which he 
cotroborated by a letter he himſelf had forged in that un» 


happy prince's name, he prevailed with the king to ſeize 
his perſon; and to impriſon him in a ſecure place, and 


maintain him always in the manner he had hitherto done, 


with NY of ſeeing. his friends, but not of going 


abroad. 


This treatment threw Cleomenes into the deepeſt 1 


fiction and melancholy. As he did not perceive any end 
of his calamities, he formed ſuch a reſolution, in concert 
- with thoſe friends who uſed. to viſit him, as deſpair ooly 


could ſuggeſt ;. and this was, to return the injuſtice of Pto- 


lemy by force of arms; to {tir up his ſubjects againſt him; 
to die a death worthy of Sparta; and not to wait, as ſtalled 
+ victims, till it was thought proper to ſacrifice them. . 


+ His friends having found means to get him out of the 


; priſon, they all ran in a body, with drawn ſwords, into all 
the ſtreets; exhorting and calling upon the populace to 

recover their liberty; but not a man joined them. They 
- Killed the governor of the city, and ſome other noblemen 
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who came to oppoſe them; and afterwards ran to the ci» 
tadel, with intention to farce the gates of it, and ſet all 
the priſoners at liberty; but they found theſe ſhut and 
ſtrangly barricaded. Cleomenes, now loſt to all hopes, 
ran up and down the city, during which not a ſou] eithes 
followed or oppoſed him; but all fled through fear. But 
ſeeing it would be impoſſible for them 19 ſucceed is theip 
enterprize, they terminated it in a tragical and bloody man- 
ner, by running upon each other's ſwords to avoid the in- 
amy of puniſhment, Thus died Cleomenes, after reigns 
ing ſixteen years over Sparta. The king cauſed his body 
to be hanged on a croſs, and ordered his mother, chile 
dren, and all the women who attended them, to be put 
ta death. Whea that unhappy princeſs was brought t the 
place of execution, the only favour ſhe aſked was, that 
ſhe might dig before her children. But they began win 


them; à torment more grieyoys to a mother than death 


itſelf; after which ſhe preſented her neck to the executi - 
aner, ſaying only theſe words, Ab ! my dear childros, tn 
what 4 place did you. come? | | 
The deſiga of Agis and Cleomenes, to reform Sparte and 
reyive its antient diſcipline, was certaisly very laudable ip 
ixſelf : and both bad reaſon to think, that in a ſtate wholly 
infected and corrupted as that of Sparta then was; to pre- 
tend to reform abuſes one after another, and remedy dif 
orders by degrees, was only cutting off the heads of am 
Hydra; and therefore, that it would be abſalutely oecel(» 
ſary to root up the evil at one blow. However, I cannot 
ſay whether Plato's maxim * ſhould not take place here, 
viz, that nothing ſhould he attempted in a ſtate, but what 
the citizens might be prevailed on to admit by gentle means, 
and that violence ſhould never be employed, Are there 
not ſome difeaſes in which medicines would only haſten 
death? and have not { ſome diſorders gained fo great an 
* Jubet Plato, ego auctorem vehementer ſequor. Tantum 
eontendere in republica, quantum probare civibus tuis poſſis: vim ne- 
que parenti neque patriae afferre oportere. Cic. I. i. Epiſt. 2. ad Famil. 
$ Decebat omittere potius praevalida et adulta vitia, quam hoc ad- 
ſequi, ut palam ficret quibus flagitiis impares eſſemus. Tacit. Annal. 
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aſcendant in a ſtate, that to attempt a reformation at ſuch 
a time, would only diſcover the impotency of the magif- 
trates and laws? But, a circumſtance which admits of no 
excuſe in Cleomenes, is, his having, againſt all the laws of 
reaſon and juſtice, murthered the Ephori, in order to get 
Tucceſs to his enterprize; a conduct abſolutely tyrannical, 
unworthy of a Spartan, and more unworthy of a king: and 
which at the ſame time ſeemed to give a ſanction to thoſe 
tyrants, who #fterwards made ſuch wild havoc in Lace- 
dacmonia, And indeed, Cleomenes himſelf has been called 
2 tyrant by ſome hiſtorians, with whom they even began 
7 the ſucceſſion of tyrants. a 
(K) During the three years that Cleomenes had left 

Sports, the citizens had not thought of nominating kings, 
from the hopes they entertained, that he would return 
again; and had always preſerved the higheſt eſteem and 
veneration for him, But, as ſoon as news was brought of 
his death, they proceeded to the election of kings. They 
firſt omioated Ageſipolis, a child, deſcended from one of 

the royal families, and appointed his uncle Cleomenes' his 
governor, © Afterwards they choſe Lycurgus, none of 
-whoſe anceſtors had reigned, but who had bribed the E- 
Þhon, by giving each of them a * talent, which was putting 
the crown to ſale at a very low price. They ſoon had 
"reaſon to repent their choice; Which was in direct oppoſi- 
tion to all laws, and never had example. The factious 
party, which oppoſed Philip openly, and committed the 
moſt enormous violences in the city,- had preſided in this 
election; and immediately after, they cauſed "ou. is 

declare i in favour of the Actolians. | : 

- Wy Polyb. 1. bv un hour amoptor; 14 
t Poſt mortem Cleomenis, qui pris trans Loan. 


. Liv. I. XXxiv. f. 26. 
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ere er. Il. F expeditions of Philip Kate. the enes 
mies of the Acbacant. Apelles his prime miniſter abuſes 
. bis confidence in an extraordinary manner. Philip 
makes an inroad into Etolia.  Thermae taken at the 
' firſt aſſault. Exceſſes of Philip's ſoldiers in that city. 
 Prudent retreat of that prince. Tumults in the camp. 
Puniſhment of thoſe wha had occaſioned them, Inroad 
of Philip into Laconia, The conſpirators form new 
cabal. Puniſhment inflicted on them, A peace is 
propoſed between Philip and the Achazans on one 
fide, and the Ælolians on the other, which ot laſt is 


concluded. 


00 WV bave already related, that Philip king of Ma- 


cedon, being called in by the Achaeans to their 
aid, was come to Corinth where their general aſſembly _ 
was held; and that there, war had been unanimouſly de- 
clared againlt the Aetolians. The king returned aſter- 
wards to Macedonia, to make the neceſſary Preparations 


for carrying on the war. 


Philip brought over Scerdiledes to the alliance with 
the Achacans, He was, as has been obſerved, . a petty 
king of Illyria. The Aetolians, whoſe ally he. was, had 
broke their engagements with him, by refuſing to give him 
a certain {hare of the ſpoils they had made at the taking 
of Cynethium, according to the artieles agreed upon be+ 
tween them. Philip embraced with joy this 1 
1 revenging their perſidy. : 

() Demetrius of Pharos joined alſo with Philip... | 
hens already ſeen that the Romans, in whoſe favour he 2 6 
declared at firſt, had beſtowed on bim ſeveral of the cities 
they had conquered in Illyria, As the chief revenue of 


thoſe petty princes had conſiſted hitherto in the ſpoils they 


had got from their neighbours 3 when the Romans were 
removed, he could not foibear plundering the cities and 
territories ſubje& to them. Beſides, Demetrius, as well as 
Scerdiledes, had failed on the fame deſign, beyond the 


() A.M + 3784. Ant. J. C. 220. Polyb. |. iv. p. 294. 306, 
(a) Polyb. I. ui, p. 171---174+ Lib. iv. p. 295305330. 
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gity of Iſſus; which was a direct infraction of the chief ur- 
ticle of the treaty, concladed wich queen Teuta. For thels 
reaſons the Romans declared war agaialt Demetrius. Ac- 
cordingly Aemilius attacked him with great vigour, diſpoſ- 
- Celſed him of his ſrongeſt fortreſſes, beſieged him in Pharos, 
from whence he eſcaped with the utmoſt difficulty, The 
tity ſurrendered to the Romans, (6) Denietrius, being 
diſpoſſeſſed of all his dominions, fled to Philip, who re- 
ecived him with open arms, This offended the Romans 
very mach, who thereupon fent anibaſſadors to him, de- 
manding Demetrius to be delivered up. However Philip, 
who revdlved at that time tlie deſign whith broke out ſoon 
aſter, paid no regard to their demand; and Demetrius 
ſpeor the remainder of his days with that monarch. He 
was a valiant and bold mam, but at the ſame time raſff and 
tmconſiderate in bis entetprizes; and his coutage was ens 
' tirely void of prudence and judgment. | 
The Achacans, being on the point of engaging in a con- 
fiderable war, ſent to their allies. The Acarnatiiabs joined 
them very chearfully, though at their great danger, as they 
lay neareſt the Aetoſians, and conſequently were moſt ex- 
on to the inroatls of that people. Folybius praiſes theit 
delity exceedingly. | 
© The people of Epirus did not ſhow fo much good will, 
and ſcemed deſirous of contioving netter: nevertheleſs; 
they engaged in the war a little after. 
Deputics wete alſo ſent to king Ptoſemy, 16 defire hind 
not to aſſiſt the Actolians either with troops or money. 
The Meffenians, for whoſe ſake that war had been firſt 
begun, no way anſwered the hopts which had been natu- 
rally entertained, viz. of their employing their whole force 
to carry it on. | FE 
The Lacedaemotiĩans had declared at firſt for the Achae- 
ans: but che contrary faction cauſed rhe decree to be re- 
verſed, and they joined the Aetblians, It was on this oc> 
tafion, as 1 have ſaid before, that Ageſipolis and Lycars 
tus were elected kings of Sparta; m_—_—y 
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Atatus the younger, ſon of the great Aratus, was at 
that time ſupreme magiltrate of the Achaeans, and Scopes 


was the ſame over the Actolians, 


(p) Philip marched from Macedonia with fifteen choa · 
ſand foot and eight hundred horſe, Having croſſed Theſ- 
ſaly he arrived in Epirus. Had be marched directly to the 
Actolians, he would have come upon them unawares, and - 
have defeated them : - bat, at the requeſt of the Epirots, 
he laid fiege to Ambracia, which employed him forty days, 
and gave the enemy time to prepare for, and wait his com- 
jog up. They did more. Scopas at the head of a body of 
Aetolians, advanced into Macedonia; made dreadful havoc, 
and returned in a very ſhort time laden with ſpoils, which 
did him prodigious honour, and greatly animated his forces. 
However, this did not hinder Philip from entering Aeto· 
lia, and ſeizing on a great number of important fortreſſes, 
He would have entirely conquered it, had not the news he 
received, that the Dardanians * intended to make an inroad 
into his kingdom, obliged him to return thither, At his 
departure, he promiſed the ambaſſadors of the Achaeans 
to return ſoon to their aſſiſtance, His ſudden arrival diſ- 
concerted the Dardanians, and put a ſtop to their enterprize, 

He then returned to Theſſaly, with an intention to pals 
the reſt of the ſummer in Lariſſa. 

(q) In the mean time Dorimachus, whom the toliang 
had jult before nominated their general, entered Epirus, - 
laid waſte al the open country, and did not ſpare even 
the temple of Dodona. 

Philip, though it was now the depth of winter, aries 
left Lariſſa, arrived, at Corinth, without any one's having 
had the leaſt notice of his march. He there ordered the 
elder Aratus to attend him, and by a letter to his ſon, who 


commanded the forces this year, gave him orders whither 


to march them. Caphia was to be the rendezvous, Euri- 


(p) Polyb. I. iv. p- 325---330- (q) Polyb. % 330-236. 
* Theſe people wer ene EN 
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36 
pidas, who knew nothing of Philip's artival, was then 
marching a detachment of above two thouſand natives of 
Elis, to lay waſte the territory of Sicyone. They fell into 
the bands of Philip, and all except an hundred were cither 


killed or raken priſoners. 

The king, having joined Aratus the younger with his 
forces, at the rendezvous appointed, marched towards So- 
phis f in order to beſiege it. This was a very daring 
attempt; for the city was thought almoſt impregnable, as 
well from its natural ſituation, as from the fortifications 
which had been added to it. It being the depth of winter, 
the inhabitants were of opinion that no one would, or even 
- could, attack them : Philip however did it with ſucceſs; 
for firſt the city, and afterwards the citadel, ſurrendered 
after making ſome reſiſtance. As they were very far from 
expecting to be beſieged, the want of amunition and pro- 
viſions very much facilitated the taking of that city. Philip 
gave it very generouſly to the Achacans, to whom it was 


of the moſt fignal ſervice ; aſſuring them that there was 


nothing be deſired more than to oblige them; and to 
give them the ſtrongeſt proofs of his zeal and aſſection 
for their intereſt. A prince who acts in this manner is truly 
great, and docs honour to the royal dignity. 

From thence, aer polſclbug tncaſelf of fore other d- 
ties, which be alſo gave to bis allies, he marched to Elis, 
in order to lay it waſle. It was very rich and populous, 
and the inhabitants of the country were in a flouriſhing 
condition. Formerly this territory had been accounted 
facred, on account of the Olympic games ſolemnized there 

every four years; and all the nations of Greece had agre- 
ed to infelt or carry war into it. But the Fleans had them - 
ſelves been the occaſion of their loſing that privilege, be · 
 eauſe, like other ſtates, they had engaged in the wars of 
Greece. Here Philip got a very conſiderable booty, with 
which he enriched his troops, after which he retired to 
Olympia, 

Ir) Among the ſeveral countries of king Philip, Apelles 
(r) Polyb. p. 338, 339. 
1A city of Arcadia. 
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held the chief rank, and had a great aſcendant over his 
ſovereign, whoſe governor he had been: but, as generally 
happens ontheſe occaſions, he very much abuſed his power, 
which he employed wholly in oppreſſing particular perſons 
und ſtates, He had taken it into his head, to reduce the 
Achacans to the fame condition in which Theſſaly was at 
that ume ; thiat is, to ſubject them abſolutely to the come 
mands of the miniſters of Macedonia, by leaving them only 
the name, and à vain ſhadow of liberty: and to accuſtom 
them to the yoke, he ſpared them oo kind of injurious 
treatment. Aratus complained of this to Philip, who was 
highly exaſperated upon that account; and accordingly aſ- 
ſured him, he would give ſuch otders, that nothing of 
that kind ffiould happen for the future. Accordiagly, he 
enjoined Apelles never to lay any commands on the Achae< 
ans, but in concert with their general. This was behav- 
my with ad indolent tenderneſs towards a ſtateſman, whe 
having fo ſhantefutly abuſed bis maſter's confidence, had 
th erefore deſerved} to be entirely diſgraced. The Achae« 
205, overjoyed at the favoor which Philip ſhowed them, 
ant} with: the orders he had given for their peace and ſecu - 
rity, were continually beftowing the higheſt encomiums on 
that prince, aud his exalred qualities. And in- 
deed, he poſſeſſed all thoſe which can endear à king to his 
people; ſueh zs a lively genius, an happy memory, eaſy 
elocution, and an unaffected grace in all bis aQions; wu 
beautiful aſpect, heightened by a noble and majeſtic air, 
which ſtruck the beholders with awe and reſpect; a ſweer- 
neſs of temper, affabiliry and a deũre to pleafe univerſally; 


to haiſh the picture, a valour, an intrepidity, and an ex- 


pe rience in war, which far exceeded his years: fo that 
one can hardly perceive the ſtrange. alteration chat aſter - 
wards appeared in his morals and behaviour. 

r) Philip having poſſeſſed himſelf of Aliphera, a very 
Rrong city, the greateſt part of the people of that country, 
aſtoniſned at the rapidity of his conqueſt, and weary of 
the Aetolian tyranny, ſubmitted to his arms, Thus, he 
foon made himſelf maſter of all Triphylia. ©3-4 

(x) eib. p. 339—-343- * 


- 
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6) At this time, Chilo the Lacedaemonian, pretending 


he had a better right to the crown than Lycurgus, on whoſe 


bead they had placed it, reſolved to diſpoſſeſs him of it, 


and ſet it on his own. Having engaged in his party about 


two hundred citizens, he entered the city in a forcible 


manner, killed the Ephori who were at table together, 


»nd marched directly towards Lycurgns's houſe, intending 
to kill him; but hearing the tumult, he had made his e- 
ſcape, Chilo then went into the great ſquare of the city, 
exhorted the citizens to recover their liberty, making them, 
at the ſame time, the greateſt promiſes. Seeing, however, 
that he could make no impreſſion on them, and that he 
had failed of his blow, he ſentenced himſelf to baviſhment, 
* and retired to Achaia. It is ſurpriſing to ſee Sparta, for- 
merly ſo jealous of its liberty, and miſtreſs of all Greece 


till the battle of Leuctra, now filled with tumults and in- 


ſurrections, and ignominiouſly ſubjected to a kind of ty- 

rants, that before could not ſo much, as ſuffer the name, 
Such were the effects of their having violated Lycurgus's 
laws; and eſpecially their introducing gold and ſilver into 


Sparta; which drew after them, by inſenſible degrees, the 


luſt of power, avarice, pride, luxury, efſeminacy, immora · 
lity, and all thoſe vices which are generally 3 
from riches. 


(t) Philip being arrived at Argos, ſpent the reſt of | 


the winter there. Apelles had not yet laid aſide the debgn- 
he meditated of enſlaving the Achaeans. But Aratus, for 
whom the king had a very particular regard, and in whom 
he repoſed the higheſt confidence, was an invincible obſta- 
cle to his project. He therefore reſolved, if poſſible, to 
get rid of him; for this purpoſe he ſent privately for all 
thoſe who were his ſecret enemies, and uſed his utmoſt en- 
deavours to gain them the prince's favour. After this, in 


all his diſcourſes with him, he hinted, that fo long as A- 


ratus ſhould enjoy any authority in the republic of the A« 
chaeans, he (Philip) would have no power; and would be 
as much ſubje&t to their laws and uſages, as the meaneſt of 
their citizens; whereas, were be to riſe to the chief admini - 


(5) Idem, 5. 343, 344+ (ti) Polyb. Liv. P. 344-7349» 
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ſtration of affairs, ſome perſon whe might be entirely depen- 


ſe dant on him, he then might act as ſovereign 3 and govern 
t, others, inſtead of being himſelf governed. The bew friends 
UT inforced theſe reflections, and refined on the arguments of 
le Apelles. This idea of deſpotic power pleaſed the young 
, king; and indeed it is the ſtrongeſt temptation that ean be 
'g laid in the way of princes. Accordingly he went for that 
e- purpoſe: to Acgium, where the aſſembly of the ſtates was 
Yo held for the election of a new general; and prevailed fo-far 
ny by his promiſes and menaces, that he got Philoxenus, - 
, whom Aratus had declared duely elected, excluded 3 and 4 
ae obliged them to make choice of Eperatus, who was bis 
t, direct enemy. Implicitly devoted to the will of his prime 
r- miniſter, he did not perceive that he degraded himſelf in 
ce the moſt ignominious manner; nothing being more abhor- 
n- 3 114 "08, ſach as thoſe of Greece, than to 
y- make the leaſt atiempt in violation of the freedom of clec- 
e. tions. 
's A perſon being choſen entirely unworthy of the poſt, as | 
to is commonly the caſe in all forced elections, Eperatus, ha- 
he ivg neither merit nor experience, was univerſally deſpiſed. 
ar As Aratus intermeddled no longer in public affairs, nothing 
le was well done, and all things were haſtening to their ruin. 
1 Philip, who was blamed for all miſcarriages, became ſen- 
of Gble that very pernicious counſels had been given him. 
ga Upon this, he again had recourſe to Aratus, and rein- 
or ſtated him intirely in his Friendſhip and confidence ; and 
m perceiving; that after this ſtep his affairs flouriſhed viſibly, 
a- and that his reputation and power increaſed daily; he would 
to not make uſe of any counſel but that of Aratus, as the only 
all man to whom he owed all his grandeur and glory. Who 
Ne would not imagine, after ſuch evident and repeated proofs, 
in on one ſide of Aratus's innocence, and on the other of 
A- | Apelles's black malice, that Philip would have been unde 
AS ceived for ever; and have been fully ſenſible which of the 
be two had the moſt ſincere zeal to his ſervice? the ſequel, 
of however, will ſhow, that jealouſy. never dies but with the 


Ma object that excited it ; and that princes ſeldom overcome 
| 6e b n Na 5 
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A new proof of this ſoon appeared. As the inhabitants 
of Elis refuſed the advantageous conditions which 


'offered them by one Amphidamus, Apelles hinted to him, | 


chat ſo unreaſonable a refuſal was owing to the ill ſervices 
which Aratus did him clandeſtinely, though outwardly he 
pretended to have his intereſt very much at heart : that he 
alone had kept Amphidamus from enforcing (as he ought 
io have done, and as he had engaged to do) to the inha- 
bitants of Elis, the offers which the king made them: and 
on this foundation he invented a long ſtory, and named 
ſeveral witneſſes, The king, however, was ſo juſt, as 
do inſiſt upon his prime miniſter's repeating theſe accuſa- 
tions, in preſence of the man whom he charged with them: 
und this Apelles did not fcruple to do, and that with ſuch 
an air of aſſurance, or rather impudence, as might have 
diſconcerted the moſt virtuous man, He even added, that 
'the king would lay this affair before the council of the 
Achaeans, and leave to them the deciſion of it. This was 
What he wanted; firmly perſuaded, that by the authority 
de had there, he ſhould not fail to get him condemned, 
. Aratus, in making his defence, began by beſeeching the 
| King, not to give too much credit to the ſeveral things 
laid to his charge. That & juſtice which a king, more 
than any other man, owed to a perſon accuſed, was to 
command that a ſtri& enquiry be made into the ſeveral ar- 
ticles of the accuſation, and till then to ſuſpend bis judg- 
ment. In-conſequence of this he required, that Apelles 
ſhould be obliged to produce his witneſſes ; him eſpecially, 
from whom he pretended to have heard the ſeveral parti- 
_ culars laid to his charge; and that they ſhould omit none 
of the methods uſed and preſcribed in ſtating a fa& before 
it was laid before the public council. The king thought 
Aratus's demand very juſt and reaſonable, and promiſed 
it ſhould be complied with. However, the time paſſed 
on, and Apelles did not to give in his proofs : but 
how would it have been paſſidle for him to do that ? an 
vunforeſcen accident brought Amphidamus, by a kind of 


chance; to the city of Dyma, whither Philip was come 


to ſettle ſome affairs,  Aratus ſoatched the opportunity; 
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ts and begged the king bimſelf to take cognizance of this mat © 
lip ter. He complied with Aratus's requeſt, and found that 
m, there was not the leaſt grounds for the charge; Accords 
des ingly Aratus was pronounced innocent, but without any 
he puniſhment being inflicted on the calumniator. 
he This impunity emboldened him the more; ſo that he 
zht continued his ſecret intrigues, in order to remove thoſe 
na- who gave him the leaſt umbrage. Beſides Apelles, there 
nd were four other perſons who divided the chief offices of 
ed the.crown among them, and at the ſame time enjoyed the 
4s king's confidence. Antigonus had appointed them by his 
a- will, and aſgned each of them his employment. His 
m: principal view in this choice was, to prevent thoſe cabals 
uch which are almoſt inſeparable from the minority of an in- 
ave fant prince. Two of theſe noblemen, Leontius and Me- 
that galeas, were entirely at the devotion of Apelles ; but as 
the to the two other, Taurion and Alexander, he had not 


was the ſame aſcendant over them; the former of the two laſt - 
rity preſided over the affairs of Peloponneſus, and the ſecond * 
ned. had the command of the guards. Now the prime miniſter 
the wanted to give their employments to noblemen on whom 


he could entirely rely, and who would be as much derotecf 
to his views as he could wiſh them. However; he bes 
haved in a different manner towards them: for, ſays Po- 
lybius, courtiers have the art of moulding themſelyes into 
all ſhapes, and employ either praiſe or ſlander to gain their 
ends. Whenever Taurion was mentioned, Apelles would 
applaud his merit, his courage, his experience; and ſpeak - 
of him as a man, worthy of the kiog's more intimate con- 
fidence : he did this in the view of detaining him at court, 
and procuring the government of Peloponneſus (a place of 
great importance, and which required the preſence of the 
perſon inveſted with it) for one of his creatures. -When- 
ever Alexander was the ſubject of the diſcourſe, he re- 
preſented him in the moſt odious colours to the king, and 
even endeavoured to render his fidelity ſuſpected; in order 
to remove him from court, that his poſt might be given 
to ſome perſon who might depend entirely on him. Poly- 
bius will ſhow hereafter, what was the reſult of all theſe 
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ſecret- machinations. He only hints in this place, that 6 
Apelles was at laſt taken in his own ſnare, and met with 1 
| the treatment he was preparing for others, But we ſhalk 1 
Grit ſee him commit the blackeſt and moſt abominable in- t 
f 
ſ 


juſtice in the perſon of Aratus, and even extend his crimi= 
nal deſigns, to the king himſelf, 

lo) i before obſerved, that Philip haviag diſcovered that 0 
he had been more than once impoſed upon, had reſtored 1 
Aratus to his favour and confidence. Supported by his ſi 
eredis and counſels he went to the aſſembly of the Achae- Gi 
ans, appointed on bis account, at Sicyon, On the report! 
he made of the ſtate of his exchequer, and of the urgent 
 -meceſity he was in of money 16 maintain his forces, a ro- 
ſolution was made to- furniſh him with fifty “ talents, the 
inſtant bis troops ſhould ſer out upon their march; witly 
three months pay for his ſoldiers, and ten thouſand mea» 
fares of wheat : and, that afterwards, as long as he ſhould 
carry on the war in perſon ia Heloponneſus, they ſhould 
furaiſh him with ſeventeen þ talents a month. 
When the troops returned: from their winter - quarters 
and were aſſembled, the king debated in council on the 
operations of the enſuing campaign, It was reſolved to at 
by ſea, becauſe they thereby ſhould infallibly divide the 
_.eaemy's forces, from the uncertainty they muſt be under, 
with regard to the ſide on which they ſhould be attacked. 
Philip was to make war on the inhabitants of Aetolia, 
Lacedaemonia, and Elis. 

: Whill the king, who-was now returned to. Corinth, was 
forming his Macedonians for naval affairs, and employing 
them in the ſeveral exexciſcs of the ſea - ſervice, Apelles, 
who found his credit diminiſh, and was exaſperated to ſee. 
the counſels of Aratus followed, and not his, took ſecret 
meaſures to deſeat all the kiog's deſigns. His view was 
to make himſelf necefſary to his ſovereign ; and to force 
him, by the ill poſture of his aſſairs, to throw hiraſelf into 
hy 1 e 228 
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then actually in the adminiſtration of them. How villa- 
nous was this! Apelles prevailed with Leontius and Me- 
galeas, his two confidents, to behave with negligence in 
the employments with which they ſhould be intruſted. As 
for himſelf, he went to Chalcis, upon pretence of having 
ſome affairs to tranſact there; as his orders were punctually 
obeyed by every one, he ſtopt the convoys of money which - 
were ſending to the king; and thereby reduced him to 
ſuch neceſſity, that he was forced to pawn his plate to ſub» 
G& himſelf and his houſhold, 

Philip having put to ſea, arcived the ſecond day at Pa- 
trae ; and failing from thence to { Cephalenia, laid ſiege 
to Palcis, a city whoſe ſituation would be of great adran- 
tage to him, as a place of arms; and enable him to in- 
felt the territories of his enemies. He cauſed the machines 
of war to be advanced, and mines to be run. One of the 
ways of making breaches was, to dig up the earth under 
the very foundation of the walls, When they were got 
to theſe, they propped and ſupported the walls with great 
wooden beams, to which the miners afterwards ſer fire; 
and then retired ; when preſently great part of the wall 
would fall n As the Macedonians had worked with 
incredible ardour, they very ſoon made a breach fix hun- 
dred fathoms wide. Leontius was commanded to mount 
this breach with his troops. Had he exerted himſelf ever 
ſo little, the city would certainly have been taken : but 
he attacked the enemy very faintly, fo that he was repul · 
ſed; loſt a great number of his men, and Philip was . 
700 to raiſe the ſiege. 

The moment he began it, the enemy had ſent W 
with ſome troops into Meſſenia, and Dorimachus with half 
of the army into Theſſaly, to oblige Philip, by this double 
diverſion, to lay aſide his enterprize. Deputies had ar- 


tired ſoon from the Acarnanians and Meſſenians, Philip, 


having raiſed the ſiege, aſſembled his council, to debate 
on which fide he ſhould turn his arms. The Meſſenians 
repreſented, that in one day the forces might march from | 
Cephalenia into their country, and ut once 6verpower Ly. 5 
9 * An iſland in the Ionian ſea. : 
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curgus, who did not expect to be ſo ſuddenly attacked; 
Leontius enforced this advice very ſtrongly. His ſecret 
reaſon was, that as it would be impoſſible for Philip te 
teturn, as the winds would be directly contrary at that 
time, he therefore would be forced to ſtay there, by which 
means the campaign would be ſpent, and nothing done, 
The Acarnanians, on the contrary, were for marching di- 
realy into Aetolia, which was then unprovided with troops: 
declaring, that the whole country might be laid waſte 
without the leaſt reſiſtance; and that Dorimachus would 
be prevented from making an irruption into Macedonia, 
Aratus did not fail to declare in favour of the latter opi- 
nion; and the king, who from the cowardly attack at Pa- 
leis began to ſuſpect Leomius, went thither alſo. 
Having provided for the urgent neceſſities of the Meſ- 
ſenians, he went from Cephalenia, arrived the ſecond day 
at Leucadia, from thence entered the gulph of Ambraciay 
and came a little before day-break to Limnaca. Imme- 
diately he commanded the ſoldiers to take fore refreſh« 
ment, to rid themſelves of the greateſt part of their bag - 
age, and be ready for marching. In the afternoon, Philip 
having left the baggage nader a ſtrong guard, ſet out from 
Limnaea; and marching about ſixty furlongs he halted, 
w give. bis. 2emy- ſome-refroſhment and reſt, He then 
marched all night, and arrived at day · break at the river 
Acbelous, intending to fall ſuddenly and unexpectedly up- 
on Thermae. Leontius adviſed the king to halt for fome 
time, giving for his reaſon, that as the ſoldiers had been 
fatigued with the length of their march, it would be pro- 
per for them to take breath, but, in reality, to give the 
Aetolians time to prepare for their defence. Aratus on the 
contrary, knowing that opportunity is ſwiſt - winged, and 
that Leontius 's advice was manifeſtly traiterous, conjured 
ms to ſeize the favourable moment, and march out that 
anltant.- - 
- The king, who was already offended at Leontive, and 
began to ſuſpect him, ſets out that inſtant, croffes the 
Achelous, and marches directly to Thermae, through # 
very rugged and almoſt impervious road cut between vet 
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Keep rocks. This was the capital city of the country, in 
which the Actolians every year held their fairs and ſolemn 
aſſemblies, as well for the worſhip of the gods, as for the 
election of magiſtrates. As this city was thought impreg · 
nable, becauſe of the advantage of its fituation, and that 
po enemy had ever dared to approach it; the Aetolians 
uſed to leave their richeſt eſſects and all their wealth there 
imagining they were very ſafe, But how great muſt be 
their ſurprize, when, at the cloſe of the day, they _ 
Philip enter it with his army! 

After having taken immenſe ſpoils in the night, the 
Macedonians pitched their camp. The next morning it 
was reſolved that the molt valuable effects ſhould be car= 
ried away; and making a heap of the reſt, at the head of 
the camp, they ſer fire to that pile. They did the fame 
with regard to the arms which hung on the galleries of the 
temple ; the beſt were laid by for ſervice, and the re- 
mainder, amounting to upwards of fifteen thouſand, were 
burnt to aſhes, Hitherto every thing which had been tran« 
ſacted was juſt, and agreeable to the laws of war. Er 

But the Macedonians did not ſtop here. Tranſported 
with fury at the remembrance of the wild havoc which 
the tolians had made at Dium and Dodona, they ſet 
fre to the galleries of the temple, tore down all the of: 
feriogs which hung on them, among which were ſome of 
excceding beauty and prodigious value, Not ſatisfied 
with burning the roofs, they razed the temple, The 
ſtatues, of which there were at leaſt two thouſand, were 
thrown down. A great number of them were broke to 
pieces ; and thoſe only ſpared which were known, by their 
form or inſcriptions, to repreſent gods. They wrote _ 
following verſe on the walls. 


Remember Dium ; Dium ſends you ibis. 


Doubtleſs, the horror with which the ſacrileges com» 
mitted by the Xtolians at Dium inſpired Philip, and bis 
allies, convineed them that they might revenge it by the 
commiſkon of the like crimes ; and that they were then 
waking juſt repriſals. However, ſays Polybius, the rea» 
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der will allow me to think otherwiſe, To ſupport his 
opinion, he cites three great examples, taken even from 
the family of the prince whoſe conduct he here cenſures. 


| Antigonus, after having defeated Cleomenes king of the 


Lacedaemonians, and poſſeſſed himſelt of Sparta; ſo far 
from extending his rage to the temples and ſacred things, 
did not even make thoſe he had conquered feel the effects 
of it; on the contrary, he reſtored to them the form of 
government which they had received from their anceſtors, 
and treated them with the higheſt teſtimonies of kindneſs 
and friendſhip. Philip, to whom the royal family owed all 
its ſplendor, and who defeated the Athenians at Chaeronea, 
made them ſenſible of his power and victory by no other 
marks than his beneficence ; reſtoring their priſoners with- 
out ranſom ; himſelf taking care even of the dead, order · 
ing Antipater to convey their bones to Athens, and giving 
clothes to ſuch of- the priſoners as were molt in want of 
them. In fine, Alexander the Great, in the heighth of 
his fury agaioſt Thebes, which he razed to the ground, 
ſo far from being forgetful of the veneration due to the 
gods, took care not to ſuffer his ſoldiers, (even through 
imprudence) to do the leaſt injury to the temples, and other 


ſacred places: and a circumſtance ſtill more worthy our 


admiration ; in his war with the Perſians, who had plun- 
dered and burnt moſt of the temples in Greece, Alexander 
ſpared and reverenced all EG dedicated to the un 
of the gods. 

It would have been better, continues Polybius, if Philip, 
mindful of the examples his anceſtors ſet bim, had ſtrove 
to ſhow himſelf their ſucceſſor more in moderation and 
magnanimity, than their empire and power. The laws of 
war, indeed, frequently oblige a conqueror to demoliſh 
cities and citadels ; to fill up harbours, to take men and 
ſhips, to carry off the fruits of the earth, and to act things 
of a like nature, in order to leſſen the ſtrength of the e- 
nemy and increaſe his: own, But to deſtroy what either 
eannot do him any prejudice, or will not contribute to the 
defeat of the enemy; to burn temples, to break ſtatues 
aud ſuch ornaments of a city in pieces; certaivly nothing 
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but the wildeſt and moſt extravagant fury can be capable 
of ſuch violence. It is not merely to ruin and deſtroy 
thoſe who have done us injury, that we ought to declare 
war, in caſe we deſire to be thought juſt and equitable z 
but only to oblige ſuch people to acknowledge, and make 
amends for their faults. The true end of war is not to 
involve in the ſame ruin the innocent and the guilty, but 
rather to ſave both. Theſe are the ſentiments of a {oldie 
and an heathen, 

Though Philip, on this occaſion, ſhewed no great regard 
fot religion, he acted like an excellent captain. His view, 
in putting to ſea, was to go and ſurprize the city of Ther- 
mae, during the abſence of part of the Ætolian forces. To 
conceal his deſign, he took ſo large a tour, as left the 
enemy in doubt with regard to the place he intended to 
attack ; and which prevented their ſeizing ſome paſſes of 
mountains and defiles in which he might have been ſtopt 


| ſhort, Some rivers were to be paſſed: it was neceſſary 


for them to make the utmoſt haſte, and turn ſhort upon 
Aetolia, by a ſwift counter-march, This Philip daes with - 
out liſtening to the advice of traitors. To lighten his ar» 
my, he leaves his baggage. He goes through the ſtraits 
without meeting the leaſt obſtacle, and enters Thermae 
as if he had dropped from the ſkies; ſo well he had con · 
cealed and haſtened his march, of which the enemy does 
not ſeem to have had the leaſt ſuſpicion, 

His retreat was full as extraordinary. To ſecure it, he 
had ſeized upon ſeveral important poſts ; expecting that 
at his coming down, his rear-guard particularly would be 
attacked, It was accordingly charged at two different 
times; however, the prudent precautions he had taken, 
entirely baffled all the efforts of the enemy. 

An enterprize ſo well concerted, ſo ſecretly carried on, 
and executed with ſo much wiſdom and diſpatch, ſurpaſſes 
the abilities of ſo young a prince as Philip; and ſeems to 
bear the character of a veteran warrior, long exerciſed in 
all the arts and ſtratagems of war, We can ſcarce doubt, 
(and Polybius ſeems to inſinuate it evidently enough) but 


that Aratus, as he had been the firſt contriver of ſo noble 
Vo L. VIII. F 
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a projet, was alſo the ſoul, as it were, and chief agent 
in it afterwards. I have already obſerved, that his talents 


lay more in conducting a warlike ſtratagem; in forming 


extraordinary enterprizes, and in giving ſucceſs to them 
by his bold counſels, than in executing them himſelf. How 
happy is it for a young prince to poſſeſs a general of this 
character; prudent, able, verſed by long experience, and 
habituated to all the parts of the art of war; to be able 
to know the merit of theſe qualities; to be perfectly ſen- 
ſible of their high value; to be docile to his advice, though 
frequently contrary to his own taſte and opinion, and to 
let himſelf be guided by ſuch wiſe counſels. After the 
happy ſucceſs of an action, the perſon whoſe advice direct- 
ed it yaniſhes, and all the glory of it reflects upon the mo- 
narch. (x) Plutarch, who advances what I have now laid, 
thinks it equally glorious in Philip to ſuffer himſelf to be 
guided by ſuch good counſels, and to Aratus for having 
ability to ſuggeſt them. | 

When Philip, who had marched back the ſame way he 
came, was arrived at Limnaea, finding himſelf in repoſe 
and ſecurity, he offered ſacrifices to the gods by way of 
thankſgiving, for the ſucceſs they had given to his arms; 
and made a ſplendid banquet for his officers, who were as 
ſtrongly affected as himſelf with the glory he had acquired, 
Leontius and Megaleas were the ouly perſons who heartily 
repined at the good fortune of their ſovereign, Every one 
ſoon perceived that they did not ſhare with the reſt of the 
company in the joy which ſo ſucceſsful an expedition muſt 
naturally create, During the whole entertainment, they 
diſcovered their animoſity againſt Aratus by the moſt in- 
jurious and moſt ſhocking railleries. But words were not 
all; for, at their riſing from the banquet, heated with the 
fambe: of wine and fired with anger, they threw ſtones at 
him all the way, till he was got into his tent. The whole 
army was in an uproar; and the noiſe reaching the king, 
he cauſed an exact enquiry to be made into the affair; 
and Jaying a fine of twenty F talents on en, he af- 


(x) Plut. in Arat. p. 1049. 
Is 6 Twenty thouſand crowns, 
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terwards threw him into priſon. Leontius, hearing of 
what had happened, ran with a crowd of ſoldiers to the + 
king's tent; perſuaded that he would be frighted at ſee- 
ing ſo great a body of men, and for that reaſon be prompi- 
ed to change his reſolution, Being come into the king's 
preſence, Who has been ſo bold, ſays he, as to lay hands 
on Megaleas, and throw him into priſon? It is I, an- 
ſwered the king, in a lofty: tone, This terrified Leon- 
tius ; ſo that, after venting a deep ſigh, he left the king's 
tent in a rage. - Some days after, he was bound for the 
fine laid on Megaleas, who was then ſet at liberty. 

(y) During Philip's expedition againſt Aerolia, Lycur- 
gns the Spartan king had engaged in an enterprize again(t 
the Meſſenians, but it proved abortive. Dorimachus, who 
had led a conſiderable body of Aetolians into Theſſaly, 
with an intention to lay waſte the country, and to oblige 
Philip to raiſe the ſiege of Paleis in order to go and ſuc- 
cour his allies, found troops there ready prepared to give 
him a warm reception. He did not venture to attack them, 
The news of Philip's inroad into Aetolia, forced him to 
haſten thither, to defend his own country. But though he 
made the utmoſt expedition he arrived too late; the Ma- 
cedonians having already quitted it. 

Philip marched his army with almoſt incredible diligence, 
Having left Leucadia with his fleet, and being arrived at 
Corinth, he laid up his ſhips in the harbour of Lechaeum, 
landed his troops, began his march, and paſſing through 
Argos, arrived on the twelfth day at Tegea, which he had 
fixed for the rendezvous with his allies. The Spartans 
having heard from rumour what had paſſed at Thermae,” 
were truly alarmed whea they ſaw that young victor in their 
territories, where he was not expected ſo ſuddenly. Some 
actions paſſed, in which Philip had always the advantage; 
but I ſhall omit the particulars to avoid prolixity, Philip 
diſplayed, on all occaſions, a bravery and prudence far 
above his years; and this expedition was almoſt as glo- 
nous to him as that of Aetolia, After laying walte the. 


(7) Polyb. I. v. 36g---372- 
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whole country, and taking abundance of ſpoil, he returned 
by the way of Argos to Corinth. 

Here he found ambaſſadors of Rhodes and Chip, who 
came to offer him their mediation, and to incline both par- 
ties to peace. The king diſſembling his real intentions, 
told them that he had always wiſhed, and (till did ſo, to 
be at peace with the Aetolians ; and therefore charged 
them, at their going away, to diſpoſe their maſters to it, 
He afterwards landed at Lechacum, in order to go from 
thence to Phocis, where he intended to epgage in ſome 
more important enterprize. 

The faction formed by Leontius, Megaleas and Ptole- 
my, who alſo was one of Philip's principal officers, having 
employed all the clandeſtine methods poſſible, to remove 
and deſtroy all thoſe who either oppoſed, or were ſuſpected 
by them; and ſecing with grief, that thoſe ſecret praQti- 
ces had not been as ſucceſsful as they had flattered them- 
ſelves; they therefore reſolved to make themſclves for- 
midable even to their ſovereign, by employing the autho- 
rity they had over the forces, to draw off their affections 
from-him, and to attach them to their intereſt, The great- 
elt part of their army had ſtaid in Corinth: and they ima- 
gined, that the abſence of the king gave them a favour- 
able opportunity for executing their deſigns, They repre- 
ſented to the light-armed troops, and to the guards, that 
for the ſake of the public welfare they expoſed themſelves 
to the greateſt toils and dangers of war; that nevertheleſs 
Juſtice had not been done them, nor the antient law relate 
ing to the diſtribution of plunder been obſerved with regard 
to them. The young people, fired-by theſe ſeditious diſ- 


courſes, divide themſelves into bands, plunder the houſes 


of the greateſt courtiers ; and carry their fury to that ex- 
ceſs, as to force the gates of the king's palace, and break 
to pieces the tiles which covered it. Immediately a great 
tumult broke out in the city, of which Philip having no- 
tice; he left Lechaeum in greatdiligence. He then afſembles 
the Macedonians in the theatre, where, in a ſpeech inter- 
mixed with gentleneſs and ſeverity, he makes them ſenſible 
of their fault, In the trouble and confuſion which reigned 
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at that time, ſome declared that it would be neceſſary to 
ſeize and puniſh the promoters of this inſurreQtion ; and 
others, that it would be more prudent to appeaſe them by 
gentle methods, and forget all that was paſt, ' |: 

The king was ſtill young; ſo that his authority was not 
entirely confirmed in the minds of the people and ſoldiery. 
Thoſe againft him enjoyed the greateſt poſts in the king- 
dom, had governed it during his minority; had filled all 
employments with their creatures; bad acquired a kind 
of unlimited power over all orders of the ſtate; had the 
command of the forces, and during a long time had em- 
ployed the molt infinvatiog arts to gain their affection, di- 
viding the whole adminiſtration among themſelves. In ſo 
delicate a conjunctute, he did not think it adviſeable to 
come to an open rupture, leſt he ſhould inflame the minds 
of the people, by employing chaſtiſements at an unſeaſon- 
able time. For this reaſon he ſtifled his reſentments, pre- 
tending to be very well ſatisfied ; and having exhorted his 
forces to union and peace, he went back to Lechaeum, 
But after this inſurrection, it was not ſo eaſy for him to ex- 
ecute in Phocis the ſchemes he had projected. 

Leontius having now loſt all hopes, after ſo many fruitleſs 
attempts, had recourſe to Apelles. He ſent courier upon 
cou:ier, to give him notice of the danger he was in, and to 
urge his preſence immediately. That miniſter, during his 
ſtay. in Chalcis, diſpoſed. all things in the moſt deſpotie 
manner, and by that means was univerſally odious, Accor- 
ding to him, the king being ſtill young, had no manner of 
power, but obeyed implicitly the dictates of his (Apelles) 
will, It is certain that he arrogated to himſelf the manage» 
m-nt of all affairs, as having full power to a& in every 
thing as he ſhould think fit. The magiſtrates of Macedo- 
nia and Theſſaly, and the officers who enjoyed any em- 
ployment, had recourſe to him only. In all the cities of 
He e ſcarce the leaſt mention was made of the king: for 
wi:2ther any refolutions were to be taken, affairs to be re · 
gi wel, judgments paſſed, or honours or preferments to 
be uultowed, . Apelles engroſſed and tranſacted all things. 
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Philip had long before been apprized of this conduct of 
Apelles, which gave him very great uneaſineſs. Aratug 
was frequently urgent with him to exert himſelf on this 
occaſion, and endeavoured to make him throw off his irre- 
ſolution and ſervitude : but the king concealed his thoughts, 
and did not diſcover his reſolutions to any body, Apelles, 
not knowing how the king was diſpoſed in regard to bim, 
but perſuaded, on the contrary, that the inſtant he appeared 
before his ſovercigh, he would not fail in taking his opi- 


nion in all things, flew from Chalcis to the ſupport of Le- 


ontius. 
When he b in Corinth, Leontius, Ptolemy and 


Megaleas, who commanded the flower of the troops, en- 
gaged all the young men to go and meet him. Apelles, 
thus received with pomp and ſplendor, and attended by a 
large body of officers and ſoldiers, advances directly to the 
king's palace which he was going to enter as uſual, Howe- 
yer, the officer who attended at the gate, (baving been in- 
ſtructed before) flopt him ſhort, and told him that his 
majeſty was buſy. Aſtoniſhed at ſo uncommon a reception 
which he no ways expected, he conſidered for ſome time 
how be ought to behave; and at laſt withdrew in the ut- 
molt confuſion, + Nathiog is ſo tranſient and frail as a bor- 
rowed power, not ſupported by foundations or ſtrength of 
its own, The ſhining train he had cauſed to follow him, 
vaniſhed in an inſtant; and he arrived at his own houſe 
followed only by his domeſtics. Rlively image, ſays Po- 
Jybius, of what happens in the courts of kings; a fate which 
the moſt powerful courtiers ought to dread. A few days 
ſuffice to ſhew their molt exalted (tate and fall. Like coun- 
ters, which one moment are of the higbeſt, and the next 
of the moſt inconſiderable value: as prinoes pleaſe to ex- 
tend or withdraw their fayours, to day they enjoy the 
greatelt credit, and the next are reduced to the extremes 
of miſery and univerſal diſgrace. Megalas, ſenſible of the 
Rorm he himſelf might expe now the prime miniſter was 


+ Nihil rerum mortalium tam inſtabile ac — eſt, quam fama 
potentiac non ſua vi niaae. Tacit. Annal. I. xiji. c. 19. 
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diſgraced, thought of nothing but how he might beſt ſecure 


himſelf by flight, and accordiagly withdrew to Thebes, 
leaving Leontius bound fot twenty talents, which he engaged 
to ſee his accomplices pay. 

The king, whether he was unwilling to drive Apelles 
to deſpair ; whether he did not think his power ſtrong 
enough to exert it in an extraordinary manner, or from 
ſome remains of eſteem and gratitude for a guardian and 
governor; ſtill allowed him the honour of his converſation 
ſometimes, and left him ſome other honours of that kind; 
but he excluded bim from the council, and from the num» 
ber of thoſe he uſed to invite to ſupper with him, Going 
to Sicyon, the magiſtrates offered him a houſe; but he 
preferred that of Aratus, whom he never quitted, and ſpent 
whole days in his company, As for Apelles, he ordered 
him to retire to Corinth, 

Having removed Leontinus from his command of the 
guards, which were ordered to marchelſewhere, upon pre- 
tence of their being employed upon ſome extraordinary 
occaſion, he cauſed him to be thrown into priſon; the 
pretended reaſon of which was, to oblige him to pay the 
twenty talents for which he had engaged for Megaleas ; 
but in reality to ſecure his perſon, and to found the dif- 
poſition of the troops, Leonatus ſent word of this to the 
infantry over which he commanded, who that moment 
fent a petition to the king, importing, that if Leontios 
were charged with ſome new crime for which he deſerved 
to be impriſoned, they inſiſted that nothing might be de- 
creed againſt him but in their preſence: that if he refuſed 
them that favour, they ſhould look upon this refuſal as a 
contempt and the higheſt injury, (ſuch was the liberty the 
Macedonians had the privilege of uſing with their kings ;) 
but that in caſe Leontius was impriſoned but for the twenty 
talents, they offered to pay that ſum among them. This 
teſtimony of their affection did but inflame the king's an- 
ger, and haſten the death of Leontius, | 

During this interval, there arrived from Aetolia imbaſ - 
ſadors from Rhodes and Chio, after having prevailed with 
the Aetolians to conſent to a thirty days truce, Theſe 
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aſſured the king, that the Aetolians were inclined to peace. 
Philip accepted of the truce, and wrote to the allies, de- 
firing them to ſend their plenipotentiaries to Patrae, to 
negotiate a peace with the Aetolians. He himſelf ſet out 
immediately for Lechacum, in order to aſſiſt at it, and ar- 
rived there after two days fail. 

He then received letters, directed by Megaleas, from 
Phocis, to the Aetolians; in which that traitor exhorted 
the Aectolians not to entertain the leaſt fears, but to conti- 
nue the war; that Philip was in the utmoſt diſtreſs for 
want of ammunition and proviſions, to which he added ex- 
preſhons highly injurious to the king. Philip, upon reading 
* theſe letters, judging Apelles the chief author of them, 
ſeized both him and his ſon; at the ſame time he ſent to 
Thebes, with orders for Megaleas to be proceeded againſt 
there) however he did not (tay for his trial, but laid vi- 
olent hands on himſelf, ' A little after, Apelles and his 
ſon were alſo put to-death. 

I do not know whether hiſtory can furniſh us with a more 
remarkable example of the aſcendant which a favourite may 
gain over a young ſovereign, in order to ſatiate with impunity 
his avarice and ambition. Apelles had been Philip's guardian, 
and in that quality was entruſted with the care of his e- 
ducation. Ne had been at the head of the regency eſta- 
bliſhed by the late king. This double title of goardian 
and governor had on the one. ſide inſpired the young prince 
(as it naturally ſhould). with ſentiments of regard, eſteem, 
reſpect and confidence for Apelles; and, on the other, had 
made Apelles aſſume an air of authority and command over 
his pupil, which he never laid aſide. Philip did not want 
wit, Judgment or penetration, When he was arriv- 
ed to more mature years, he perceived” the hands he 
wis fallen into, but at the ſame time was blind to all his 
maſter's faults, He had diſcovered, more than once, the 
mean jealoul, y which Apelles entertained of conſpicuous me- 
rit of every kind; and his declared hatred of all ſuch of 
the king's ſubjects as were molt capable of ſerving him. 
Proofs of his taxations and oppreſſions were daily renewed, 
and the repeated complaints of them rendered the govern- 
ment odious and inſuppoitable, However, all this made no 
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impreſion, or but a very flight one, onthe mind of the young 
- king, over which the prime miniſter had gained ſuch an 
ialluence, that he even (tood in fear of him. The reader 
bas ſeen how extremely difficult it was for the king to break 
this charm, 

(z) In the mean time, the Amaliens wiſhed earneſtly 
that the peace might be concluded, and were quite weary 
of a war, in which all their expectations had been fruſtra- 
ted. They had flattered themſelves,” that they bad to do 
with a young unexperienced king, and accordingly believ- 
ed that they might amuſe him as a child; but Philip, on 
the coatrary, had proved to them, that in wiſdom and re- 
ſolution be was a man; and that they had behaved like 
children in all their enterprizes. But having heard of the 
ioſurrection of the troops, and the conſpiracy of Apelles 
and Leontius, they poſtponed the day on which they were 
to meet at Patrae, in hopes that ſome ſedition would break 
out at court, to perplex and embroil the king's affairs. 
Philip, who wiſhed for nothing more ardeotly, than to 
break off the conferences upon the peace, joyfully ſeized 
the opportunity with which the enemies themſelves furniſhed 
him, and engaged the allies, who were come to the ren» 
dezvous, to continue the war. He afterwards ſet fail on 
his return to Corinth, He gave the Macedonians leave to 
go by the way of Theſſaly, in order that they might quar- 
ter, during the winter, in their own country: then coaſt» 
ing Attica along the Euripus, he went from Cenchreae to 
Demetrias, where he found Ptolemy, the only conſpirator 
that ſurvived; and cauſed ſentence of death to be pales 


upon him, in an afſembly of Macedonians. 


All theſe incidents happened, at the time that Haogio 
bal was encamped on the banks of the river Po in ltaly ; 
and Antiochus, after having ſubdued the greateſt part of 
Coeloſyria, had ſent his troops into winter quarters. It 
was alſo then that Lycurgus, king of Lacedaemonia, fled 
from Aetolia, in order to ſecure himſelf from the anger of 
the Ephori, who, on a falſe report that this king deſigned 
to embroil the (tate, bad aſſembled in the night, and in- 


(z) Polyb. I. v. p. 376, 377 
A city of maritime Theſſaly. 
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velted his houſe, in order to ſeize his perſun. But Lycur- 
gus, having ſome notion of this, fled with his whole family, 
However, he was recalled a little after, as ſoon as it was 
known that the ſuſpicions raiſed againſt him were all ground- 
leſs. It being now winter, Philip returned to Macedonia. 
Eperatus was by this time univerſally defpiſed by the 
Achaeans, no body obeyed his orders; and the country 
being open and defenceleſs, dreadful havoc was made in 
it. The cities being abandoned, and receiving no ſuc- 
cours, were reduced to the laſt extremity, and conſequent- 
ly could ſcarce furniſh their quota. The auxiliary troops, 
the payment of whoſe arrears was put off from day to day, 
« ſerved as they were paid, and great numbers of them de- 
ſerted. All this was owing to the incapacity of the general; 
and the reader has ſeen in what manner he was elected. 
Happily for the Achaeans, the time of his command was 
almoſt expired. He quitted it in the beginning of the 
ſpring; and the elder Aratus was appointed to ſucceed him, 
(a) Philip, in his journey to Macedonia, had taken 
Bylazora, the greate(t city in Peonia, and the moſt ad- 
vantageouſly ſituated for making incurſions from Dardania 
into Macedonia; ſo that having poſſeſſed himſelf of it, he 
bad very little to fear from the Dardanians, 2 

(b) After taking that city, he again marched towards 
Greece. He judged it would be proper to lay ſiege to 
Thebes of Phthiotis, from whence the Ztolians uſed to 
make continual inroads, and at the ſame time commit great 
waſte in the territories, of Demetrias, Pharſalia, and even 
Lariſſa. The attack was carried on with great bravery, 
and the defence was equally vigorous ; but at laſt, the be- 
fieged fearing they ſhould. be taken by ſtorm, ſurrender- 
ed the city. By this conqueſt, Philip ſecured Magneſia, 
and Theſſaly, and carried off a great booty from the A» 
tolians. | 

Here ambaſſadors came again to him from Chio, Rhodes, 
and Byzantium, and alſo from Ptolemy, to propoſe the 
concluding of a peace. Philip made the ſame anſwer as 
before, that it was what he very much deſired; and that 


(a) Polyb. I. v. p. 43s- 
(b) A. M. 3787. Ant. J. C. 217. 
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they had only 40 enquire of the Ætolians, whether they 
alſo were inclined to it, Philip, in reality, was not very 
deſirous of peace, but he did not care to declare himſelf. 

He afterwards ſet out, with his favourites, for the Ne- 
maean games at Argos, Whilſt he was viewing one of 
the combats, a courier arrived from Macedonia, with ad- 


vice that the Romans had loſt a great.battle in Tuſcany, , 


near the lake Thraſymene, and that Hannibal was maſter 
of the open country, The king ſhowed this letter to 
none but Demetrius of Pharos, giving him a ſtrict charge 
not to ſpeak of it. The latter took this opportunity to 
repreſent to him, that he ought to diſengage himſelf as 
ſoon as poſſible from the - Xtolian war, in order to invade 
Illyria, and afterwards croſs into Italy. He added, that 
Greece, already ſubjected in all reſpects, would obey him 
no leſs afterwards ; that the Achaeans had joined volun- 
tarily, and with the utmoſt chearfulneſs, in his cauſe : that 
the Aetolians, quite depreſſed and diſcouraged by their ill 
ſucceſs in the preſent war, would not fail to follow their 
example. That if he was deſirous of the ſovereignty of 
the world, a noble ambition, which ſuited no prince better 
than himſelf, he muſt begin by conquering Italy: that af- 
ter the defeat of the Romans, the news of which he had 
then received, the time was come for executing ſo noble 
a project, and that he ought not to delay a moment, Such 
counſel could not but charm a king in the flower of his 
youth, ſucceſsful in his exploits, bold, enterprizing ; and 
who beſides was ſprung from a family which had always 
flattered itſelf with the hopes of univerſal empire. 
Nevertheleſs, as he was maſter of his temper, and go» 
verned his thoughts in ſuch a manner, as to diſcover only 
ſuch of them as promoted his intereſt, (a very rare and va- 
lu ble quality in ſo young a prince) he did not expreſs too 
great an inclination for peace, tho' he now earneſtly defired 
it. He therefore only cauſed the allied ſtates to, be told 
to ſend their plenipotentiaries to Naupactum, in order to 
negotiate a peace: and at the earneſt inſtances of the 


' Aetolians, ſoon arrived in the neighbourhood of that city 


at the head of his troops. All parties were ſo weary of 
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the war, that there was no occaſion for long conferences. 


The fir{t article which the king cauſed to be propoſed to 
the Etolians, by the ambaſſadors of the confederate pow- 
ers, was, that every one ſhould continue in poſſeſſion of 
his conqueſts, The reſt of the articles were ſoon agreed 
upon; ſo that the treaty was ratified, and all retired to 
their reſpective countries. This peace concluded by Philip 
and the Achaeans with the Ætolians; the battle loſt by 
the Romans near the lake Thraſymene ; and the defeat of 
Antiochos near Raphia; all theſe events happened in the (c) 
third year of the 140th Olympiad. 


In the firſt ſeparate conference held in preſence of the - 


king and the ambaſſadors of the confederate powers; Age- 
las of Naupactum, who was one of them, enforced his opi- 
nion by arguments that deſerve a place here, and which 
Polybius thought worthy of relating at length in his hiſto- 
ry. He ſays it were to be wiſhed, that the Greeks would 
never make war upon one another; that it would be a 
great bleſſing from the gods, if breathing only the ſame 
ſentiments, they ſhould all in a manner join hand, and 
unite their whole force, to ſecure themſelves from the in- 
ſults of the Barbarians. But if this was not poſhble, that 
at leaſt, in the preſent juncture, they ought to unite toge- 
ther, and conſult for the preſervation of all Greece. That, 
to be ſenſible of the neceſſity of ſuch an union, they need 
but turn their eyes to the formidable armies of the two 
powerful ſtates actually engaged in war. That it was evi- 
dent to every one WhO was ever ſo little verſed in maxims 
of policy, that the conquerors, whether Carthaginians or 
Romans, would not conſine themſelves to the empire of 
Italy and Sicily; but would doubtleſs extend their projects 
much farther, That all the Greeks in general, and eſpe- 
cially Philip, ought to keep a ſtrict eye on the dangers 
with which they were threatened. That this prince would 
have nothing to fear, if, inſtead of his attempting to ruin 
the Greeks, and to give the enemy an eaſy opportunity of 
de feating them, as he had hitherto done, he ſhould labour 
as much for their welfare as his own, and exert himſelf 


(c)-A. M. 3787. 
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as vigorouſly in the defence of all Greece, as if it was his 


> own kingdom. That by this means he would acquire the 
A love and affection of the Greeks, who would be inviolably 
f attached to him in all his enterprizes; and, by their fideli- 
4 ty to him, diſconcert all the projects, which foreigners 
9 might form againſt his kingdom. That if, inſtead of barely 
p acting defenſively, he were deſirous of taking the held, 
y and executing ſome great enterprize ; he need but turn 
of bis arms towards the weſt, and keep an eye on the events 
c) of the war in Italy, That, provided he would only put 
himſelf into a condition for ſeizing ſucceſsfully the firſt op- 
he - portunity that ſhould preſent itſelf; all things would ſmooth 
* the way for the univerſal empire, That, in cafe he had 
pi any difference with the Greeks, he ſhoujd leave the deciſion 
ch of it to another ſeaſon. That, he ought eſpecially to be 
bal careful, to preſerve to himſelf the liberty of making war 
uld or peace with them, whenever he might think proper. That, 
8 in caſe he ſhould ſuffer the ſtorm which was gathering in 
r the weſt to burſt upon Greece, it was very much to be fear- 
od ed, that it would then be no longer in their power to take 
. up arms, to treat of peace, nor to determine in their af- 
hat fairs according to their own ſenſe, or the manner they 
ge- might judge moſt expedient. 
hat, Nothing can be more judicious than this ſpeech, which 
od is a clear prediction of what was to happen afterwards to 
* Greece, of which the Romans will ſoon render themſelves 
Wei- abſolute maſters. This is the firſt time that the affairs of 
* Italy and Africa influence thoſe of Greece, and direct their 
e. motions. After this, neither Philip, nor the other powers 
is of of Greece, regulated their conduct, when they were to make 
jets peace or war, from the (tate of their reſpective countries, 
eſpe- but directed all their views and attention towards Italy. The 
15 Aſiatics and the inhabitants of the iſlands did the ſame ſoon 
1 after. All thoſe who, from that time, had reaſon to be. 
IE diſatisſied with the conduct of Philip or Attalus, no longer 
ity of addreſſed Antiochus or Prolemy for protection; they no 
abour longer turned their eyes to the ſouth or eaſt, but fixed them 
upon the weſt, Sometimes ambaſſadors were ſent to the 


Carthaginians, and at other times to the Romans. Some 
Vo L, VIII, G * 
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alſo came to Philip, at different intervals, from the Ro- 
mans, who, knowing the enterprizing genius of that prince, 
were afraid he ſhould come and add to the confuſion and 
perplexity of their affairs: which is what the ſequel of this 
hiſtory is upon the point of ſhewing us. | 


Sect, IV. Philip concludes a treaty with Hannibal. The 
Romans gain a conſiderable uictory over bim in Apol- 
lonia. He changes his conduct. His breach of faith and 
irregularities. He cauſes Aratus to be poiſoned. The 
AEtolians conclude an alliance with the Romans. Al- 
talus king of Pergamuzs, and the Lacedaemonians ac- 
cede to it. Machinidas uſurps a tyrannical power at 
Sparta. Various expeditions of Philip and Sulpitiug 
the Roman Practor, in one of * Philopoemen ſig- 
nalizes himſelf. 


| (d) HE war between the Carthaginians and the Ro- 


mans, who were the two greateſt powers at that 
time, drew the attention of all the kings and nations 1n the 
world. Philip king of Macedon imagined that this affected 
him the more, as his dominions were ſeparated from Italy 


only by the Adriatic fea, now called the gulph of Venice, 


When he heard, by the rumours which were ſpread, that 
Hannibal had marched over the Alps, he was indeed very 
well pleaſed to ſee the Romans and Carthaginians at war; 
but, the ſucceſs of it being doubtful, he did not perceive 
clearly enough, which of thoſe powers it would be his in · 
tereſt to join. (e) But after Hannibal had gained three 
victories ſueceſſively, all his doubts, were removed. He 
ſent ambaſſadors: to that general, but uphappily they 
fell into the hands.of the Romans. They were carried to 
Valerius Levinus the Practor, who was then encamped near 
Euceria, The principal of the ambaſſadors, Xenopbanes 
by name, without being in the leaſt diſconcerted, anſwered 
with a reſolute tone of voice ; that he had been diſpatched 
by Philip to conclude an alliance ard friendſhip with the 
Romans; and that he had orders to execute with the con- 


1 


{d) Llv. I. uiii. n. 33, 34, & 38+ (e) As M. 3788, Ant. J. C. 216. 
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ſals, as well as the ſenate and people of Rome, Lesinus, 
overjoyed to find, in this revolt of their aatient allies, fo 
powerful a monarch deſirous of making an alliance with 
the Romans, treated the ambaſſadors with all poſſible re- 
ſpe, and gave them a convoy for their ſafety. Being 
arrived in Campania, they eſcaped, and fled to Hannibal's 
camp, where they concluded a treaty, the purport of which 
was as follows : ** That king Plalip ſhould croſs into Italy 
with a fleet of two hundred fail, and lay waſte the ſea coaſts ; 
and ſhould affift the Carthaginians both by ſea and land. 
That the latter, at the concluſion of the war, ſhould poſſeſs 
all Italy and Rome; and that Hannibal ſhould have all 
the ſpoils. That after the conqueſt of Italy, they ſhould 
croſs into Greece, and there make war againſt any power 
the king ſhould nominate ; and that both the cities of the 
continent, and the iſlands lying towards Macedonia, ſhould 
be enjoyed by Philip, and annexed to his dominion, ?” 
Hannibal, on the other fide, ſent ambaſſadors to Philip, for 
his ratification of it; and they ſet out with thoſe of Mace- 
donia. I obſerved elſewhere, thatin this treaty, the whole 
of which is preſerved by (f) Polybius, expreſs mention is 
made of a great number of deities of the two nations, as 


preſent at this treaty, and witneſſes to the oaths with which 


the ceremony was attended. Polybius omits a great number 
of particulars, which, according to Livy, were ſtipulated by 
this treaty, | 

The ambaſſadors, who ſet out together, were unhappily 
diſcovered and intercepted by the Romans. Xenophanes's lie 
would not do him the ſame ſervice as before. The Carthagi- 
pians were known by their air, their dreſs, and (till more by 
their language. Upon them were found letters from Han- 
nibal to Philip, and a copy of the treaty, The ambaſſa- 
dors were carried to Rome, The condition ia which the 
affairs of the Romans (attacked fo vigorouſly by Hannibal) 
then were; and their diſcovering a new enemy, ſo very 
powerful as Philip, muſt neceſſarily alarm them prodigi- 
ouſly, But it is on ſuch occaſions that the Roman gran - 
deur was chiefly conſpicuous, Fot without expreſſing the 

(f) Polyb. I. vii. p. $02—-g07. 
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leaſt perplexity or diſcouragement, they took all the mea- 
ſures neceflary for the carrying on this new war. Philip, 
informed of what had befallen his ambaſſadors, ſent a ſe- 
cond embaſſy to Hannibal, which was more ſucceſsful than 
the former, and brought back the treaty. But theſe diſ- 
appointmentsÞrevented their forming any enterprize that 
year, and ſtill kept matters in ſuſpence. 

- (g) Philip was now wholly employed on his great de- 
ſign, of carrying the war into Italy. Demetrius of Pharos 
being with him, was continually urging him to that enter- 
prize ; not ſo much out of zeal for the intereſt of that 
prince, - as out of hatred to the Romans, who had diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed him of his territories, which he thought it would be 
impoſſible for him to recover by any other means. It was 
by his counſel that he had concluded a peace with moſt of 
bis enemies, in order that he might devote his whole care 
and attention to this war, the thoughts of which haunt- 
ed him day and night; ſo that even in his dreams he ſpoke 
of nothing but of war and battles with the Romans ; and 
he would ſtart from his ſleep, in the higheſt agitation of 
mind, and covered with ſweat. This prince, who was 
ſtill young, was naturally lively and ardent in all his en- 
terprizes. The ſucceſs of his arms, the hopes Deme- 
tcivs gave him, and the remembrance of the great actions 
of his predeceſſors, kindled an ardour in him, which in- 
creaſed daily. 

(h) During the winter ſeaſon, be thought of manning 
a fleet ; not with the view of venturing a battle with the 
Romans, for this he was not in a condition to do; but to 
tranſport his forces into Italy with the greater expedition ; 
and by that means ſurprize the enemies when they ſhould 
leaſt expect it, Accordingly he made the Illyrians build 
an hundred, or an hundred and twenty veſſels for him; 
and after having exerciſed his Macedonians for ſome time 
in the naval diſcipline, he put to ſea, He firſt ſeized up- 
on the city of Oricum, ſituate on the weſtern coaſt of Epi- 
rus. Valerius, commander of the fleet that lay before 
Brunduſium, having advice of it, ſet fail immediately with 


(g) Polyb. I. v. p. 439 & 445---447- - (h) Liv, I. xxiv. n. 40. 
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all the ſhips in readineſs for ſailiog; retook, the next day, 
Oricum, in which Philip had but a flender garriſon, and 
ſent a large reinforcement to the aid of Apollonia, to which 
Philip had laid ſiege. Nevius, an able and experienced 
officer, who commanded this reinforcement, having landed 
bis troops at the mouth of the river Abus, upon which 
Apollonia ſtands, marched through a by way; and entered 
the city in the night unperceived by the enemy. The 
Macedonians imagining they were very ſecure, becauſe the 
ſea lay between them and the enemy, had negleded all 
the precautions which the rules of war preſcribe, and the 
exaRneſs of military diſcipline requires, Nevius, being 
informed of this, marched ſilently out of the city in the 
night, and arrived in the camp, where he found all the 
ſoldiers aſleep. And now the cries of thoſe who were firſt 
attacked awaking the reſt, they all endeavoured to fave 
themſelyes by flight, The king himſelf, who was but half 
awake, and. almoſt naked, found it very difficult for bim 
to eſcape to his ſhips, The ſoldiers crouded after bim, 
and three thouſand of them were either killed or taken 
priſoners. Valerius, who ſtaid at Oricum, the inſtant he 
heard this news, had ſent his fleet towards the mouth of 
This prince, finding it im- 
poſſible for him to advance forward; after ſetting fire to 
his (hips, returned by land to Macedonia; carrying with 
him the ſorrowful remains of his troops, who ſeemed more 
like priſoners diſarmed' and plundered, than the body of 
an army, 

(i) For ſome time Philip, who till then had been ad- 
mired for many of thoſe qualities which form the great 


prince, had begun to change his conduct and character; 


and this change was aſcribed to the evil-counſek of thoſe 
about him, who, to pleaſe him, were perpetually laviſhing 
their encomiums on him, fomenting all his paſſions, and 
ſuggelling to him, that the grandeur of a king conſiſted in 
reigning with unlimited power, and in making his ſubjects 
Inſtead of the 
gentleneſs, moderation and wiſdom he till then had diſ- 
Y Pluto in Arat. p. * Polyh. L vii. p. 518-519. 
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BY played, he treated cities and ſtates not only with pride and k 
.* haughtineſs, but with cruelty and injuſtice ; and having \ 
þ no longer as formerly his glory in view, he abandoned * 
himſelf entirely to riot and exceſſes of every kind: the too i 
common effect of flattery, whoſe ſubtle poiſon generally 1 
corrupts the belt princes, and ſooner or later deſtroys the 

great hopes which had been entertained of them. c 
One would have imagined that the defeat before Apol- p 
lonia, in covering him with ſname, would have abated his ti 
pride, and ſoftened his temper. But this only ſowered ff 
it; and one would have concluded, that this prince was th 
reſolved to revenge on his ſubjects and allies, the affront C 
he had received from his enemies. | n 
Being arrived in Peloponneſus, a little aſter his defeat, ſe 

he employed all the ſtratagems poſſible to over- reach and N 
ſorprize the Meſſenians. Bur his artiſices being diſcovered, he 
| he pulled off the maſk, and laid waſte the whole country. la 
Atatus, who was a man of the greateſt honour and pro- ce 
bity, was exceedingly ſhocked at fo flagrant an injuſtice, ci 
and made loud complaints againſt it. He had before be- in 
gun to retire inſenſibly from court; but now he thought ed 
it high time to break entirely with a prince, who no longer A 
valued his people, and led the moſt diſſolute life : for he it, 
«was not ignorant of his impure commerce with his daugh- T. 
- *rer-in-law, (a ſubject of the greateſt grief to him) and th 
Which, however, he had not once hinted to his fon ; from pla 
the conſideration, that it would not be of ſervice to him to th: 
inform him of his ignominy, as it was not in his power to ict 
revenge it. he 
As it was impoſſible but this rupture muſt make ſome fice 
' noiſe,” Philip, whom the greateſt crimes now coſt nothing, Dy 
"reſolved to rid himſelf of a troubleſome cenſor, whoſe very anc 
abſence reproached all his irregularities, Aratus's great chi 
reputation, and the reſpect paid to his virtue, would not nat 
ſuffer Philip to employ open force and violence; and there- the 


fore he charged. Taurion, one of his confidents, to diſpatch 
him ſecretly during his abſence. His horrid command was 
obeyed ; for Taurion having infinuated himſelf into Ara- 
tus 's familiarity and friendſhip, invited him ſeyeral times 
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to dinner, and at one of them poiſoned him; not with a 
violent and immediate poiſon, but with one of thoſe 
which lights up a flow fire in the body, conſumes it by 
inſenlible degrees, and is Us more CO as it gives 
leſs notice, 

Aratus knew very well 5 cauſe of his illneſs : = as 
complaints would not be of any ſervice to him, he bore it 
patiently, without once murmuring, as a common and na- 
tural diſeaſe, One day only, happening to ſpit blood be- 
fore a friend who was in the room with him, and ſeeing 
that his friend was ſurprized, he ſaid, Behold, my dear 
Cepbalon, the fruits of royal friendſhip. He died in this 
manner at Ægium, being then captain- general for Us 
ſeventeenth time. 

The Achaeans would have TR buried in the place herd. 


he died, and were preparing ſuch a magnificent mauſo- 


laeum to his memory as might be worthy his great ſervi- 
ces, But the Sicyonians obtained that honour for their 
city, where Aratus was born; and changing their mourns 
ing to feſtivity, crowned with chaplets of flowers and eloath- 
ed in white robes, they went and fetched the corps from 
Egium, and carried it in pomp to Sicyon, dancing before 
it, and ſinging hymas and odes in honour of the deceaſed. 
They made choice of the higheſt part of the city, where 
they buried him as the founder and preſerver of it, which 
place was afterwards called Aratium. In Plutarch's time, 
that is, about three hundred years after, two ſolemn facrt- 


ices were offered him annually : the firſt, on the day that 


he freed the city from the yoke of tyranny, which ſacri- 
fice was called Soteria; and the other on his birth day. 
During the ſacrifice, choirs of muſic ſung odes to the lyre ; 
and the chief choriſter, at the head of the young men and 
children, walked in proceſſion round the altar, The ſe- 
nate, crowned with chaplets of flowers, and a great part of 
the inhabitants followed this proceſſion. 

It mult be owned that Aratus was one of the greateſt 
men of his time, and may be conſidered, in ſome meaſure, 
as one of the founders of the commonwealth of Achaia: it 
Was he at leaſt who brought it to the form and ſplendor it 
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preſerved ſo long afterwards, and by which it became ons 
of the molt powerful {tates of Greece. However, he com- 
mitted a-conliderable error, in calling in to the aſſiſtance of 
that commonwealth the kings of Macedonia, who made 
themſel ves maſters and tyrants of it; and this, as we have 
before obſerved, was an effect of his jealouſy of the great 
Cleomenes king of Sparta. 

But he was fully puniſhed for it, by the manner in 
which Philip treated him. Aratus his ſoo met with a (till 
more deplorable fate : for that prince being become com- 
pleatly wicked, ſays Plutarch, and who affected to add 
outrage to cruelty, got rid of him, not by mortal poiſons, 
but by thoſe which deſtroy reaſon, and craze the brain 
and by that means made him commit ſuch abominable ac- 
tions, as would have reflected eternal infamy on him, had 
they been done voluntarily, and when he was in his ſen- 
ſes : inſomuch that, though he was at that time very young 
and in the bloom of life, his death was conſidered, not as 
A misfortune with regard to himſelf, but as the remedy and 
period of his miſeries. 

(k) About this time Philip engaged in a ſucceſsful ex- 
pedition againll the Illyrians. He had long deſired to poſ- 
ſeſs himſelf of Liſſus; but believed it would be impoſlible 
for him ever to take the caſtle, which was ſo happily ſi- 
tuated and ſo ſtrongly fortified, that it was thought im- 
pregnable, Finding that force would not prevail, he had 
recourſe to ſtratagem. The city was ſeparated from the 


caſtle by a little valley; in that he obſerved a ſpot covered 


with trees; and very fit to conceal an ambuſcade. Here he 
polted the flower of his troops. The next day he aſſault- 
ed another part of the city. The inhabitants, who were 
very numerous, defended themſelves with great bravery ; 
and for ſome time, the ſucceſs was equal on both ſides. 
At laſt they made a furious ſally, and charged the beſiegers 
with great vigour, The garriſon of the caſtle, ſeeing Phi- 
lip retire fighting, imagined they ſhould infallibly defeat 
him ; and being deſirous of ſharing in the plunder, moſt 
of them came out, and joined the inbabitants, In the 

(k) Poiyb. l. viii. p. 5193521. | 
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mean time, the ſoldiers who lay in ambuſcade attacked the 
eaſtle, and carried it without great reſiſtance. And now, 
the ſignal agreed upon being made, the fugitives faced 
about, and purſued the inhabitants as far as the city, 
which ſurrendered a few days after. 

(1) M. Valerius Levinus, as Praetor, had been allotted 
Greece and Macedonia for his province. He was very 
ſenſible that, in order to leſſen the forces of Philip, it 
would be abſolutely neceſſary to bring over ſome of his 
allies (of whom the Aetolians were the moſt powerful) 
from his intereſt, He therefore began by ſounding, in pri- 


vate conferences, the diſpoſition of the chiefs of the latter 


people; and, after having aſſured himſelf of them, he 
went to the general aſſembly, There, after expatiating 
on the flouriſhing ſtate of the Romans, and proved it by 
their taking of Syracuſe in Sicily, and Capua in Italy; he 
extolled the great generolity with which the Romans be- 
haved towards their allies, and their conſtant fidelity, He 
added, that the Aetolians might expect to meet with ſo 
much the better treatment from the Romans, as they would 
be the firſt people in that part of the world who ſhould 
have concluded an alliance with them, That Philip and 
the Macedonians were dangerous neighbours, whoſe power 
would, in all probability, be of the moſt fatal conſequence 
to them, That the Romans had already humbled their 
pride ; and would oblige them, not only to give up ſuch 
fortreſſes as they had taken from the Aetolians, but even 
give them cauſe to fear or their own countries. - That 
with regard to the Acarnanians, who had broke with the 
Aetolians, the Romans would force them to return to their 
alliance, on the ſame conditions which had been preſcribed 
to them when they were admitted into it ; or, in caſe of 
their refuſal, would make them ſubmit to the Aetolians by 
force of arms, 

Scopas, who was at that time chief magiſtrate of the 
EÆtolian ſtate ; and Dorimachus, who, of all the citizens, 
had the greateſt credit and authority, ſtrongly enforced the 
arguments and promiſes of the praetor, and ſaid many more 


(1) A. M. 3793, Ant. J. C. 211. Liv. I. xxvi. n. 24.—-26. 
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advantageous things of the grandeur and power of the Ro- 
mans, becauſe they were not obliged to ſpeak as modeſtly 
on thoſe topics as Valerius Levinus; and the people would 
be more .inclined to believe them than a forcigner, who 
ſpoke for the intereſts of his country. The circumſtance 
which affected them moſt was, the hopes of their poſſeſſing 
themſelves of Acarnania, Accordingly the treaty was 
concluded between the Romans and the Aetolians. The 
people of Elis, of Lacedaemonia; Attalus king of Perga- 
mus, Pleuratus king of Thrace, and Scerdiledes of Illy ria, 
were left at liberty to accede to this treaty, on the ſame 
conditions, if they thought proper, The conditions were, 
% That the Aetolians ſhould declare war as ſoon as poſſible 
againſt Philip: That the Romans ſhould furniſh them, at 
leaſt, twenty-five gallies, quingueremes, or of five ben- 
ches of oars. That ſuch cities as ſhould be taken from 
Aetolia as far as the iſland of + Corſyra, ſhould be poſleſ- 
ſed by the Aetolians, and all the ſpoils and captives by 
the Romans, That the Romans ſhould aid the Aetolians 
in making themſelves maſters of Acarnania : That the 
Aetolians ſhould not be allowed to conclude a peace with 
Philip, but upon condition that he ſhould be obliged to 
withdraw his troops out of the territories. of the Romans 
and thoſe of their allies; nor the Romans with Philip, 
but on the ſame terms.” Immediately hoſtilities com- 
menced. Philip was diſpoſſeſſed of ſome cities, after 
which Levinus retired to Corcyra ; fully perſuaded that 
the king had ſo much buſineſs, and ſo many enemies upon 
his hands, that he would have no time to think of Italy 
or Hannibal. | | 
Philip was now in winter-quarters at Pella, when advice 
was brought him of the new treaty of the-Aetolians. To 
be the ſooner able to march out againſt them, he endea- 
voured to ſettle the affairs of Macedonia, and to ſecure 
it from any invaſions of its neighbours. © Scopas, on the 
other fide, makes preparations for carrying on the war 
againſt the Acarnanians, who, though they ſaw-it would 
be abſolutely impoſſible for them, to oppoſe, at one and 
+ Corku. 
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the ſame time, two ſuch powerful ſtates as the Aetolians 
and Romans; they took up arms out of deſpair, rather 
than from prudential motives, and reſolved to fell their lives 
as dear as poſſible. Accordingly, having ſent into Epirus, 
which lay very near them, their wives, children, and the 
old men who were upwards of ſixty; all thoſe who re- 
mained, from the age of fifteen to threeſcore, engaged 
themſelves by oath neyer to return except victorious; ut- 
tered the molt dreadful imprecations againit fuch among 
them as ſhould break their oaths; and only defired the 
Epirots, to bury ia the ſame grave all who ſhould fall in 
the battle, with the following inſcription over them, 
HERE LIE THE ACARNANIANS, WHO DIED FIGHTING 
FOR THEIR COUNTRY, AGAINST THE VIOLENCE AND 
INJUSTICE OF THE AETOLiANS. Full of courage 
they ſet out directly, and advanced to meet the enemy to 
the very frontiers of their country, Their great reſolu- 
tion and bravery terrified the Aetolians, who alſo received 
advice that Philip was already upon his march, to the aid 
of his allies, Upon this, they returned home, and Philip 
did the ſame, 

In the very beginning of the ſpring, Levinus beſieged 
Anticyra “, which ſurrendered a. little after, He gave 
this city to the Aetolians, keeping only the plunder for 
himſelf. Here news was brought him, that he had been 
nominated conſul in his abſence, and that P. Sulpitius was 
coming to ſucceed him as praetor, 

(m) In the treaty concluded between the Romans and 
Aetolians, ſeveral other powers had been invited to accede 
to it; and we find that Attalus, Pleuratus, and Scerdile- 
des, accepted of the invitation. The Aetolians exhorted 
the Spartans to imitate thoſe princes, Chleneas, their 
repreſentative or deputy, put the Lacedaemonians in mind 
of all the evils which the Macedonians had brought upon 
them; the deſign they had always harboured, and-(til] en- 
tertained, of enſlaving all Greece; particularly the ſaeri - 


+ legious impiety of Philip, in plunderiog a tewple in the 


A city of Achaia in Phocis. — 
(m) Polyb, I. iz. p. 365---5 72. 
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city of Thetmae; and his horrid treachery and cruelty 
to the Meſſenians. He added, that they had no reaſon 
to be under any apprehenſions from the Achaeans, who, 
after all the loſſes they had ſuſtained in the laſt campaign, 
would think it a great happineſs to be able to defend their 
own country; that with reſpe& to Philip, when he ſhould 
fiad the Aetolians invade him by land; and the Romans 
and Attalus by ſea, he would not think of carrying his 
arms into Greece, He concluded, with defiring the La- 
cedaemonians to perſiſt in their alliance with Aetolia, or 
at leaſt to ſtand neuter, 

Lyciſcus, the repreſentative of the Acarnanians, ſpoke 
next, and declared immediately in favour of the Macedo- 
nians, He expatiated on the ſervices which Philip, and 
afterwards Alexander the Great, had done Greece, by in- 
vading and ruining the Perſians, its molt antient and moſt 
cruel enemies. He put the Lacedacmonians in mind of the 
gentleneſs and clemency, with which Antigonus had treat- 


ed them, when he took Sparta. He inſiſted, that it would 


be ignominious, as well as dangerous, to ſuffer barbarians, 
for ſo he called the Romans, to enter Greece, He ſaid, 
that it was worthy of the Spartan wiſdom, to foreſee from 
far the ſtorm already gathering in the weſt; and which 
would certainly break, firſt upon Macedonia, and after- 


wards all Greece, whom it would involve in ruin. From 


what motive did your anceſtors, ” continued he, throw 
into a well, the man who came, in Xerxes's name, to 
invite them to ſubmit themſelves to, and join with that mo- 
narch? Wherefore did Leonidas your king. with his 
three hundred Spartans, brave and defy death? Was it 
not merelyto defend the common liberties of Greece ? and 
now, you are adviſed to give them up to other Barbarians, 
who, the more moderate they appear, are ſo much the 
more dangerous. As to the Aetoliars” ſays he, (if it 
be poſſible for them to ſtoop ſo low,) they may diſhonour 
themſelves by ſo ſhameful a prevarication: this, indeed, 
would be natural for them to do, as they are utter ſtrangers 
to glory, and affected with nothing but ſordid views of 
intereſt. But as to you, O Spantaus, who are bort to de- 
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fenders of the liberty and honour of Greece, you vill ſuſ- 
tain that glorious title to the end. 

The fragment of Polybius, where theſe two ſpeeches 
are repeated, goes no farther ; and does not inform us 
what was the reſult of them, However, the ſequel of the 
hiſtory ſhows, that Sparta joined-with the Aetolians, and 
entered into the general treaty, It was at that time di- 
vided into two factions, whole intrigues and diſputes, being 
carried to the utmoſt height, occaſioned great diſturban- 
ces in the city. One faction was warm for Philip, and the 
other declared openly againſt him, which latter prevailed, 
We find it was headed by Machanidas, who taking ad- 
vantage of the feuds which infeſted the commonwealth, 
ſcized upon the government, and made himſelf tyrant of 
his country, 

(n) P. Sulpitius and king Attalus being arrived with their 
fleet to ſuccour the Actolians, the latter were fluſhed with 
the moſt ſanguine hopes, and the oppoſite party filled with 
terror; eſpecially as Machanidas, the tyrant of Sparta, 
was already invading the territories of the Achaeans, whoſe 
near neighbour he was, Immediately the latter people and 
their allies ſent a deputation to king Philip, and ſollicited 
him to come into Greece, to defend and ſupport them. 
Philip loſt no time. The Aetolians, under Pyrrhias, who 
that year had been appointed their general in conjunction 
with king Attalus, advanced to meet him as far as Lamia. 
* Pyrrhias had been joined by the troops which Attalus 


and Sulpitius had ſent him. Philip defeated him twice; 
and the Aetolians were forced to ſhut themſelves up in La- 


mia. As to Philip, he retired to t Phalara with his army. 

During his ſtay there, ambaſſadors came from Ptolemy 
king of Egypt; from the Khodians, the Athenians, and the 
inhabitants of Chio, all with inſtructions to uſe their 
utmoſt endeavours for re-eſtabliſhing a laſting peace be · 
tween Philip and the Aetolians. It was not ſo much out 
of good-will for the latter, as from the unealineſs they 


(n) A. M. 3796. Ant. J. C. 208, Liv. I. xxvii. n. 29-33. 
Polyb. I. x. p. 612. 
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were under in ſeeing Philip engage ſo ſtrenuouſly in the af. 
fairs of Greece, which might render him more powerful 
than ſuited their intereſts. For his conquelts over the Ae- 
tolians and their confederates, paved the way for his ſub- 
jecting all Greece, to which his predeceſſors had always 
aſpired, and even gave him acceſs to thoſe cities (out 
of Egypt) which Ptolemy poſſeſſed. Philip, however, ſuſ- 
pended the debates on the peace, till the next aſſembly of 
the Achaeans ; and, in the mean time granted the Aeto- 
lians a truce for thirty days. Being come into the aſſem- 
bly, the Aetolians made ſuch very unreaſonable propoſals, 
as took away all hopes of an accommodation, Philip, 
offended that the vanquiſhed ſhould take upon them to 
preſcribe laws to him, declared, that at his coming into 
the aſſembly, he had not depended in any manner on the 
juſtice and fincerity of the Aetolians; but that he was 
very glad to convince his allies, he himſelf was ſincerely 
deſirous of peace; and that the Aetolians were the only 
people who oppoſed it. He ſet out from thence, after 
having left four thouſand troops to defend the. Achaeans, 
and went toArgos, where the Nemacan games were going 
to be exhibited, the ſplendor of which he was defirous of 
augmenting by his preſence, 

While he was buſied in ſolemnizing theſe games, Sul- 
pitius having ſet out from Naupactum, and landed between 
Sicyon and Corinth, laid waſte all the open country, Phi- 
lip upon this news left the games, marched with ſpeed a- 
gainſt the enemy; and meeting them laden with ſpoils, 
put them to flight, and purſned them to their (hips, Being 
returned to the games, he was received with univerſal ap- 
plauſe.; and particularly, becauſe he had laid down his 
diadem and robes of ſtate, and mixed indiſcriminately with 
the reſt of the ſpectators; a very pleaſing as well as ſooth- 
iog ſight to the inhabitants of free cities. But as his un- 
affected and popular behaviour had gained h im the love of 
all, ſo his enormous exceſſes ſoon made him odious. It 
was now his cuſtom to go at night into people's bouſes in 
a Plebeian dreſs, and there practiſe every kind of licenti- 
. ouſneſs., It was not ſafe for fathers and huſbands to op- 
poſe him on theſe occaſions, for fear of being murdered. 
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Some days after the ſolemnization of the games, Phil- 
ip, with the Achaeans, whole captain-general was Cyclia- 
dus, having croſſed the river of Lariſſa, advances as far 
as the city of Elis, which had received an Aetolian garri- 
ſon, The firſt day, he laid waſte the neighbouring lands; 
afterwards he drew near the city in battle- array, and cauſed 
ſome bodies of horſe to advance to the gates, to force the Ae - 
tolians to make a ſally, Accordingly they came out; but 
Philip was greatly ſurprized to find ſome Roman ſoldiets 
among them. Sul pitius having left. Naupactum with fifreen 
gallies, and landed four thouſand men, had entered the 
city of Elis ia the night. (o) The fight was very bloody. 
Demophantes, general of the Cavalry of Elis, ſeeing Phi- 
lopoemen who commanded that of the Achaeans, advanced 
out of the ranks, and ſpurred towards him with great im- 
petuoſity. The latter waited for him with the utmoſt reſo- 
lution; and, preventing his blow, laid him dead, with a 
thurſt of his pike, at his horſe's feet. Demophantes be- 
ing thus fallen, his cavalry fled. I mentioned Philopoemen 

efore, and ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more particularly 
of him hereafter, On the other fide, the infantry of Elis 
had fought with advantage. And now the king perceiving 
that his troops began to give way, ſpurred his horſe into 
the midſt of the Roman foot. His horſe being wounded 
with a javelin, threw him, It was then the battle grew 
furious, both ſides making extraordinary efforts, the Ro- 
mans to take Philip priſoner, and the Macedonians to fave 
him, The king ſignalized his courage on this occaſion, 
having been obliged to fight a long time on foot, in the 
midſt of the cavalry, and-a great ſlaughter was made in 
this engagement, At laſt, being carried off by his ſoldiers; 
and remounted on another horſe, he retired, The king 
incamped about five miles from that place; and the next 
day, having attacked a caſtle, in which a great number of 
peaſants, with all their flocks, were retired; he took four 
thouſand priſoners, and twenty thouſand head of cattle of 
all ſorts : an advantage, which might conſole him for the 
affront he had lately received at Elis. 

(0) Plut. in Philop. p. 360. 
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That inſtant, advice was brought him that the barbari- neſ 
ans had made an incurſion into Macedonia; upon which he divi 
immediately ſet out to defend his country, having left with nev 
the allies a detachment from his army of two thouſand five nat. 
bundred men. Sulpitius retired with his fleet to Aegina, life 
where he joined king Attalus, and paſſed the winter. Some F 
time after the Achaeans gave the Aetolians and the people he | 
of Elis battle near Meſſene, i in which they had the advantage. exe 
feſſi 
| <5 V. Education and great qualities of Philopoemen, thre 
! (p) TN Hilopoemen, of whom large mention will be made ſtat 
hereafter, was of Megalopolis,'a city of Arcadia ticu! 
in Peloponneſus. He was nobly educated by Cafſander of ther 
Maatinea, who, after his father's death, out of regard for to t 
the important ſervices he had received from him, under- not 
took to be guardian and governor to his ſon Phi lopoemen. wer 
Being come to years of diſcretign, he was put under eat 
the care of Ecdemus and Demophanes, citizens of Mega - to d 
lopolis, who had been ſcholars to Arceſilaus, founder of preſ 
the new academy. The ſcope of philoſophy in thoſe days mer 
was, to prompt mankind to ſerve their country; and, by tirel 
its precepts, to enable them to govern republics, and tran- ſubn 
| ſa the greateſt affairs of ſtate. This was the ineſtimable al wa 
advantage the two philoſophers in queſtion procured Phi- then 
Jopoemen and rendered him the common bleſſing of Greece, letic 
And indeed, as it is ſaid that mothers love thoſe chil- pabl 
dren beſt which they bring forth when advanced in war 
years; Greece, as having given birth to Philopoemen 1 
ia old age, and after ſo many illuſtrious perſonages, 7 
had a ſingular affection for, and took a pleaſure in ente 
enlarging his power, in propos as tis fame increaſed, fon 
He was called the laſt of the Greeks, as Brutus was after- and 
Wards called the laſt of the Romans : undoubtedly to imply, theſ. 
that Greece, after Philopoemen, had produced no great the. 
man worthy of her antient glory, D 
Having formed himſelf upon the model of Epaminon- the f 
das, he copied admirably his prudence in debating and re- himf 
ſolving upon affairs; his activity and boldneſs in execut- f 


| ing; and his perſect diſinte reſtedneſs; but as to his geatle- 
(p) Flut. in Philop. p. 356-361. 
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FR 
bari- neſs, patience and moderation with regard to the feuds and | | bs 
ch he diviſions which uſually break out in a ſlate, theſe he could El. 1 
with never imitate. A certain ſpirit of contention, which reſulted i ky 1 
1 five naturally from his head · ſtrong and fiery temper, had qua» Wo. 
gina, liked him better for the military than political virtue, Ze | $4 | 
Some And indeed, from his infancy, the only claſs of people 1 
eople he loved was ſoldiers; and he took a delight only in ſuch 1 
tage. exerciſes, as were neceſſary to qualify him for the pro- 

feſion of arms; ſuch as fighting in armour, riding, and 
men, throwing the javelin. And as he ſeemed by his muſcles and 
made ſtature to be very well made for wreſtling ; and ſome par- 
cadia ticular friends adviſing him to apply himſelf to it, he alked 
er of them, whether this exerciſe of the Athletae, contributed 
d for to the making a man the better ſoldier? His friends could 
nder - not help anſwering, that the life of the Athletae, who 
men, were obliged to obſerve a fixed and regular regimen ;z to 
inder eat a certain food, and that always at ſtated hours; and 
lega- to devote a certain number of hours to ſleep, in order to 
er of preſerve their robuſtneſs, in which the greateſt part of their 
days merit conſiſted ;* that this way of life, I ſay, differed en- 
„ by tirely from that of ſoldiers, who frequently are obliged to 
tran- ſubmit to hunger and thirſt, cold and heat, and have not 
nable always fixed hours either for eating or ſleeping, From 
Phi- thenceforth he conceived the higheſt contempt for the Ath - 
eece. letic exerciſes ; looking upon them as of no ſervice to the 
chile public, and conſidering them, from that inſtant, as un- 
d in worthy a man of any elevation of ſoul, happineſs of talents, 
men love for his country. 
ages, The moment he quitted his governors and maſters, he 
* entered among the troops which the city of Megalopalis 
aſed. ſent to make incurſions into Laconia, in order to plunder 
frer- and bring off from thence cattle and flaves, And ia all þ 
oply, theſe inroads he was ever the firſt that marched out, and £00 
great the laſt who came in, Uh, 
„ During the intervals in which there were no troops in 19 
nou- the field, he uſed to employ his leifure in hunting, to make +8 
d re- himſelf robuſt and nimble ; or elſe uſed-to ſpend his hours | 1 
* in throwing up and cultivating the ground, having a fine i | 
Ty 1 
( - 


eſtate three miles from the city, whither he uſed to re- 
H 3 
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tire very frequently after dinner or ſupper. At night he 


would throw himfelf on a bed of ſtraw, like one of his { 
flaves, and ſleep ſo till next day. The next morning, by c 
day-break, he uſed to go with his vine-drefſers, and work 0 
in the vineyard, or follow the plough with his peaſants. i 
After this, it was his cuſtom to return to the city, and 2 
employ himſelf in public affairs with his friends and the t 
magiſtrates. k 
Whatever he got in wars, he expendedetther in horſes E 
and arms, or employed it in ranſoming the citizens who ' 
had been taken priſoners. He endeavoured to increaſe his t 
eſtate, by improving his lands, which of all profits is the t 
moſt lawful ;- and was not ſatisſied with barely viſiting it H 
now and then, and merely for diverſion ſake, but devot- J 
ed bis whole care to it; perſuaded, that nothing is more 1 


worthy of a man of probity and honour, than to improve 
his own fortune, provided he does not injure that of his 
neighbour, 
I muſt intreat-my readers, in order for them to form a 
a right judgment of Philopoemen, to convey themſelves in 
imagination back to the ages I am ſpeaking of, and to call 
to mind with what induſtry all well-governed nations, as 
Hebrews, Perfians, "Greeks and Romans, applied them- 
elves to the tilling of land and manual labour; and the 
high eſteem in which ſuch exerciſes were had in thoſe ages. 
I᷑ is oniverſally known that the Romans, after having gain- 
ed ſignal victories, and alighted from the triumphal carr 
crowned with laurels and glory, returned immediately to 
| their farms, whence they had been elected to command 
armies; and went to guide the plough and oxen, with the 
fame hands which had juſt before vanquiſhed and defeated 
their enemies. According to our cuſtoms and way of think- 
ing, the exerciſes above mentioned are very low and con- 
temptible; but it is an unhappineſs they ſhould be thought 
fo. Luxury, by corrupting our manners, has vitiated our 
judgments, It makes us conſider as great and valuable, 
what really in itſelf deſerves nothing but contempt 3 and 
it affixes, on the contrary, an idea of contempt and mean- 
- neſs, to things of ſolid beauty and real greatneſs. 
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Philopoemen was very fond of the commerce of philo- 
ſophers, and read their works with the greateſt ſatisfacti- 
on; however, he did not read them all without diſtincti- 
on, but ſuch only as could contribute to his improvement 
in virtue, Of all the great ideas in Homer, he ſought 
and retained ſuch only as exalt the courage, and excite 


to great exploits, and that poet abounds with ideas of this 


kind, no writer having ever painted valour in ſuch ſtrong 


and lively colours, But the other works in which Philo- 


poemen delighted moſt, were thoſe of Evangelus, called 
the Tactics, that is, the art of drawing up troops in bat- 
tle-array; and the hiſtories of Alexander the Great : For 
it was his opinion, that words ſhould always be made re- 
lative to actions, and theory to practice; having very little 
regard for thoſe books that are written merely to ſatisfy 
a vain curioſity, or furniſh a rapid and tranſient amuſement, 

After he had read the precepts and rules of the Tactics, 
he did not value the ſeeming demonſtrations of them in 
plans drawn upon paper, but uſed to make the application 
on the ſpot, in the ſeveral places he came to: for in his 
marches, he uſed to obſerve exactly the poſition of the hills 
as well as vallies; all the irregularities of the ground 
the ſeveral different forms and figures, battalions and ſqua- 
drons are obliged to take by rivulets, floods and defiles in 
their way, which oblige them to cloſe or extend them- 
ſelves : and after having reflected ſeriouſly on theſe par- 
ticulars, he would diſcourſe on them with thoſe in his 
company. 5 | 

He was in his thirtieth year when Cleomenes king of 
Sparta attacked Megalopolis. We have ſeen what courage 
and greatneſs of foul he diſplayed on that occaſion. He 
ſignalized himſelf no leſs, ſome months after, in the bat» 
tle of Selaſia, where Antigonus gained a famous victory 
over the ſame Cleomenes. That king of Macedon, charm- 


ed with ſuch exalted merit, to which he himſelf had been 


witneſs, made him very advantageous offers, to attach 
him to his ſervice, However, ſo great was his love for his 
country, that he refuſed them; not to mention that he 
had naturally an averſion to a court-life, which not only 
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requires great ſubjection in the man who devotes himſelf 
to it, but deprives him of his liberty. However, as it 
was impoſſible for him to paſs his life in indolence and in- 
action, he went into Crete which was engaged in war, to 
improve himfelf in the art of war, Crete {erved him as 
an excellent ſchool ; ſo that he made a great progreſs in 
it, and acquired a perfect knowlege in that ſcience, He 
there found men of a very warlike diſpoſition, expert in 
combats of every kind, extremely temperate, and inured 
to a molt ſevere diſcipline, 

After having ſerved for ſome time in the troops of that 
iſland, he returned among the Achaeans, who had heard 
ſuch great things of him, that immediately upon his arri- 
val he was appointed general of the horſe. The firſt thing 
he did was, to enquire into the ſtate of his forces, among 
whom he did not find the leaſt order or diſcipline, But 
he could neither diſſemble or ſuffer ſuch a degeneracy. He 
himſelf therefore went from city to city, exhorting parti- 
cularly all the young men; inſpiring them with ſentiments 
of honour, animating them with promiſes of reward; and 
ſometimes employing ſeverity and puniſhment when he 
found them rebellious and ungovernable. He exerciſed 
and reviewed them often; or made them engage in tours 
naments, on ſach ſports as would admit of the greateſt 
number of ſpectators. By this practice, he ſoon made all 
his ſoldiers ſo robuſt, expert and courageous, and at the 
time ſo ready and rimble, that the ſeveral evolutions and 
motions, to the right, to the left, or from the top to the 
buttom, either of all the ſquadrons together, or of each 
trooper ſingly, was performed with ſo much kill and eaſe, 
that a ſpectator would have almoſt concluded, that this ca- 
valry, like one individual body, moved itſelf ſpontaneouſly, 
at the impreſſion of one and the ſame will. 

In the battle fought near the city of Elis, the laſt we 
mentioned, and in which he commanded'the horſe, he gain- 
ed great honour; and it was ſaid univerſally, that he was 
not inferior to any of the private ſoldiers, with regard to 
the ſtrength and ardor of his attacks; nor ſhowed leſs 
wiſdom and prudence than the oldeſt and moſt experien- 
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eed generals; and that therefore he was equally capable 


of fighting or commanding, 

Aratus, indeed, was the firſt who raiſed the Achaean 
league, to the exalted pitch of glory and power it attain- 
ed. Till he roſe, they were weak and greatly deſpiſed, 
becauſe divided, and every city among them was ſtudious 
of nothing but its private intereſt, But Aratus made them 
formidable, by uniting and allying them together; and his 
deſign was, to form one body and one power of all Pelo- 
ponneſus, which, by this union, would have become in- 
vincible, The ſucceſs of his enterprizes was not owing 
ſo much to his courage and intrepidity, as to his prudence, 
addreſs, affability, benevolence; and, which was conſi- 
dered as a defect in his politics, to the friendſhip he con- 
tracted with foreign princes, and which indeed ſubjected 
bis ſtate to them, But, the inſtant Philopoemen aſſumed 
the reins of government, as he was a great captain, and 
had come off victorious in all his former battles, he rouzed 
the courage of the Achaeans; and finding they were able 
to make head alone againſt their enemies, be obliged them 
to ſhake off the yoke of foreign powers. 

He made a great number of improvements in the diſci- 
pline of the Achaean troops, and changed the manner of 
their exerciſe, and their arms, which had a great many 
defects. He obliged them to uſe large and ponderous 
ſhields ; gave them ſtrong lances, helmets, and armour 
for the breaſt and thigh ; and thereby accuſtomed them to 
fight vigorouſly and gain ground, inſtead of hovering and 
flying about like light - armed troops, who rather ſkirmiſh 
than fight in line of battle. 

He afterwards endeavoured at another improvement, 
which was much more difficult as well as more important 
in one ſenſe, and this was, to curb and reſtrain their luxu- 
ry, and exceſhve profuſion and expence. I ſay, to re- 
ſtrain z imagining that it would not be poſſible for him to 
eradicate their violent fondneſs for dreſs and outward or- 


naments. He began by ſubſtituting a different object in 


their place, by inſpiring them with a love for another kind 
of magnificence, viz. to diſtioguiſh themſelves by their 
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e their arms, and other things relating to war. This 
ardour had an effect even on their women, who now ſpent 
their whole time in working for their huſbands or children. 
The only things now ſeen in their hands were helmets, 
which they adorned with plumes of feathers tinged with 
the brighteſt dyes; coats of mail for horſemen, and cloaks 
for the ſoldiers, all which they embroidered. The bare 
ſight of theſe habits inflamed their courage, breathed in 
them a ſtrong defire to defy the greateſt dangers, and a 
kind of impatience to fly in queſt of glory. Pomp in all 
other things, which attracts the eye, (ſays Plutarch) infal» 
libly induces luxury; and inſpires all thoſe who take a 
« pleaſure in gazing upon it, with a ſecret effeminacy and 
indolence : the ſenſes inchanted and dazzled by theſe de- 
ceirful charms, conſpiring to ſeduce the mind itſelf, and to 
enervate it by their ſoft inſinuations. But on the contrary, 
that magniſicence whole object is arms, animates and ex- 
alts courage, 

Philopoemen is not the only great man who had this 
way of thinking. (q) Plutarch obſerves that Brutus, who 
had accuſtomed his officers not to be fuperfluous on ar y 
other occaſion, was perſuaded that the richneſs and ſplen- 
dor of the armour and weapons which foldiers have always 
in their hands or on their bodies, exalts the courage of 
men who are naturally brave and ambitious ; and engages 
ſuch as are of a covetous temper, to exert themſelves the 
more in fight, in order to defend their arms, which they 
look upon as a precious and honourable poſſeſſion. The 
author in queſtion tells us, that the circumſtance which 
gained Sertorius the affection of the Spaniards was, his be- 
{towing on them with a very liberal hand, gold and filver 
to adorn their helmets, and enrich their ſhields, This was 
alſo the opinion of“ Caeſar, who always gave his ſoldiers 
arms that glittered with gold and filver ; and this he did 


(q) Plut. in Brut. p. 1001. 


Habebat tam cultos milites, ut argento et auro politis armis or- 
naret, ſimul et ad ſpeciem, et quo tenaciores eorum in praclio eſſent 
metu damui. Sueton. in Jul. Caeſ. c. 67. 
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not only for pomp and ſplendor, but that they might act 
with greater courage in battle, for the defence of arms of 
ſo great a value. ö 

However, I muſt not omit obſerving, that generals no 
leſs renowned than thoſe we have mentioned, differed in 
opinion from them. (r) Mithridates, taught by his miſ- 


fortunes, of the little advantage which ſplendor is to aa 


army, would not allow ſuch arms as were gilded and en- 
riched with precious ſtones ; and began to conſider them, 
as the riches of the conqueror, -and not the ſtrength of 
thoſe who wore them, Papirius, the famous diQator, who, 
by defeating the Samnites, repaid the affront which the 
Romans had received at the Furcae Caudinae, ſaid + to 
his troops, that it was proper for a ſoldier to appear with 
a rough and ſtern aſpect; that ornaments of gold and fil- 


ver ill became him; and that ſtecl and bravery ought to 


form his glory and pride. And indeed, adds he, gold 
and ſil ver are rather ſpoils than arms. Theſe ornaments 
dazzle the eye before the battle ; but make a moſt hideous 
appearance in the midſt of blood and laughter, The ſol- 
dier's ornament is his valour ; the reſt is always conſe- 
quential of victory. A rich enemy falls a prey to the con- 
queror, how poor ſoever he may be. It is well known, 
that & Alexander the Great entertained the fame idea of 
the richneſs and magnificence of the arms of the Perſians, 
In this oppoſition of opinions, it does not become me 
to pronounce, which of thoſe great men had the moſt juſt 
way of thinking. But however this be, we cannot but 


admire the judgment of Philopoe men, who ſeeing luxury 


prevalent and eftabliſhed in his country, did not think it 
adviſeable to baniſh it entirely; but contented himfelf with 


(r) Plut. in Lucullo, p. 496. 


+ Horcidum militem efie debere, non eoelatum auro argentoque, _ 


ſed ferro et animis fretum. Quit pe illa praedam verius quam arma 


eſſe; nitentia ante rem, deformia inter ſangvinem et vulnera. Vir- 


tutem eſſe militis decus, et omnia illa victoriam ſequi : ct ditem ho- 
ſtem quamvĩs pauperis victoris praemium eſſe. Liv. 1. ix. n. 40. * 

$ Aciem hoſtium auro purpuraque fulgentem intucti jubebat, præ- 
dam non arma geſtantem. Trent, et imbcllibus ſeminis aurum viri 
eriperent, Q. Curt. I. iii, c. 10. 
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directing it to an object more laudable in itſelf and more 
worthy of brave men. 

After Philopoemen had accuſtomed the young men to 
make their ſplendor conſiſt in that of their arms, he him- 
ſelf exerciſed and formed them very care fully in all the 
parts of military diſcipline. On the other ſide, the 
youths were very attentive to the inſtructions he gave them 
concerning the military evolutions; whence there aroſe a 
kind of emulation among them, which ſhould execute 
them with the greateſt eaſe and diligence, They were 
prodigiouſly pleaſed with the manner of drawing up in or- 
der of battle, which he taught them; becauſe they conceiv- 
ed that where the ranks were ſo very cloſe, they would 
be the more difficult to break 5 and their arms, though 

much more ponderous than before, felt much lighter, be- 
cauſe they took greater delight in carrying them from their 
ſplendor and beauty; and for this reaſon they panted to 
try them, and to ſee them imbrued in the blood of their 
enemies, 

It muſt be confeſſed that Philopoemen, in what light 
ſoever we view him, is a brave captain, and a noble pattern 
for the imitation of all who embrace a military life, I 
cannot too ſtrongly exhort young officers and noblemen to 


ſtudy diligently fo perfect a model; and to imitate him in 


all thoſe things in which he is imitable by them, Our 
young noblemen are full of courage, ſentiments of honour, 
love of their country, and zeal for their prince : The war 
which broke out fo ſuddenly in Europe, and to which they 
fly with incredible ardour, is a convincing proof of this, and 
eſpecially their behaviour in Italy and on the Rhine, They 
have fire, vivacity, genius; and do not want talents and 
qualities capable of raiſing them to whatever is greateſt : 

But then, they ſometimes want a manly and vigorous edu- 
cation, which alone can form great men in every kind, Our 
manners being unhappily turned, through a taſte, which 
prevails almoſt univerſally, towards effeminacy, pleaſures, 
and luxury, the admiration of things trifling in themſelves, 
and a fondneſs for falſe ſplendor, enervate our courage in 
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our moſt tender years, and blunt the edge of that valour 
of antient Gaul, which was once natural to us. 

Were the youth among our nobility educated like Phi- 
lopoemen, ſo far, I mean, as is conſiſtent with our man- 


ners; were they to imbibe in their early years an inclina- 


tion for ſtadies of a ſolid kind, ſuch as philoſophy, hiſto- 
ry, and polity ; were they to propoſe as models for their 
imitation, the many illuſtrious generals which the laſt age 
produced were they to put themſelves under the diſci- 
pline of thoſe who are now the ornament and glory of our 
nation; and would they once duly conſider, that true 
oreatneſs does not conſiſt in ſurpaſſing others merely in 
pomp and profuſion, but in diſtinguiſhing themſelves by 
ſolid merit; in fine, were they to make it their delight 
and glory to perfect themſelves in the military knowlege; 
to ſtudy it in all its parts, and acquire the true ſcope and 
deſign of it, without omitting any of the means, which 
conduce to their perfection in it; how illuſtrious a ſet of 
officers, commanders, and heroes would France not pro- 


duce! One ſingle man inſpired the breaſt of the Achacans 


with this ardour and emulation, How much were it to 


be wiſhed, (and why ſhould we not wiſh it?) that ſome © 
one of our princes, great in all things, in valour as well 


as birth, would revive in our armies this taſte of the an- 
tients, for ſimplicity, frugality, and generoſity ; and direct 
the taſte of the French nation, to things truly beautiful, 


ſolid, and juſt ! All conqueſts would be infinitely ſhort of 


ſuch a glory, 


SECT, VI. Various expeditions of Philip and Sulpitius. 
A digreſſion of Polybius upon fignals made by fre. 

(s) WV have already ſaid, that Sulpitius the procon- 

ſul, and king Attalus, had continued in winter 

quarters at gina. As ſoon as ſpring appeared they had 

quitted them, and failed to Lemnos with their fleets, which 


together amounted to ſixty gallies. Philip on the other 


(9) A. M. 3797. Ant. J. C. 207, Polyb, I. x. p. 612----614, 
xviii. n. 5---8, 
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- fide, that he might be able to oppoſe the enemy either by rej 


ſea or land, advanced towards Demetrias, whither the wit 
ambaſſadors of the allies came from all parts, to implore ing 
his aid in the imminent danger to which they were expo- ney 
ſed, Philip gave them a favourable reception ; and pro- | 
miſed to furniſh them with ſuch ſuccours as the preſent the 
juncture, and the neceſſity of their affairs might require, van 
He kept his promiſe, and ſent bodies of ſoldiers imo dif- ed 
ferent places, to ſecure them from the attacks of the ene- juſt 
my. He repaired to Scotuſa, and made his troops march ptiz 
thither from Lariſſa which lies very near it; and then re- had 
turned to Demetrias. And in order to give ſeaſonable reti 
ſuccour to ſuch of his allies as ſhould be attacked, he fixed bim 
ſignals in Phocis, Euboea, and in the little iſland of pe- A 
parethos; and placed, in that part where he lay, on Ti- ther 
ſaeum, a very lofty mountain of Theſſaly, men to obſerve toric 
them, that he might have ſpeedy notice of the enemy's of A 
match, and of the places he might deſign to attack. 1 and 
ſhall explain theſe ſignals bereafter. rant, 
The proconſul and king Attalus advanced towards Eu- empl 
boea, and laid ſiege to Oraea, one of its chief cities. It pic g 
was defended by two caſtles ſtrongly fortified, and was able whic 
to hold out a long time; but Plator, who commanded it Cart! 
under Philip, ſurrendered it treacherouſly to the beſiegers. vice 
He bad purpoſely made the ſignals too late, that Philip Attal 
might not have an opportunity of ſuccouring it, But the Ph 
ſame did not happen to Chalcis, which Sulpitius beſieged ploye 
immediately after the taking of Oraea. The ſignals were came 
made very ſeaſonably there; and the commander, deaf he ſa 
and inacceſſible to the offers of the proconſul, prepared for tunit; 


a {tout defence. Sulpitius perceived that he had made an 
imprudent attempt, and was ſo wiſe as to deſiſt immeci - 
ately from it. The city was ſtrongly fortified in itlelt; 
and beſides, ſituated on the Euripus, that famous ſtrait, 
* in which the ſea does not ebb and flow ſeven times every 


* Haud alia infeſtior clafſi ſtatio eſt. Nam et venti ab utriuſque 
| terrace præaltis montibus ſubiti ac procelloſi ſe dejiciunt, et fretum ip- 
ſum Euripi, non ſepties die, ſieut fama fert, temporibus ſtatis rect. 
procat; {cd temere, in modum yenti nunc huc nunc illuc verſo mar 
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day, at fixed and ſtated hours, as (ſays Livy) is commonly 
reported, but irregularly, whilſt the waves roll on all ſides 
with ſo much impetuoſity, that they ſeem like torrents fall- 
ing precipitately from the mountains; ſo that ſhips can 
never ride there in ſafety. | 

Attalus beſieged Opuntus, a city ſituated not far from 
the ſea fide, among the Locrians, in Achaia. Philip ad- 
yanced with incredible diligence to its aid, having march» 
ed upwards of t ſixty miles in one day, The city had been 
juſt taken before he arrived at it; and he might have ſur- 
prized Attalus, who was employed in pluadering the place, 
had not the latter, the inſtant he heard of his approach, 
retired with great precipitation, However, Philip purſued 
him to the ſea*(ide, h 

Attalus having retired to Oraea, and received advice 
there, that Pruſias king of Bithynia had entered his terri- 


tories, he returned towards Aſia, and Sulpitius to the iſland 


of Ægina. Philip, after having taken ſome ſmall cities, 
and fruſtrated, the project of Machanidas, the Spartan ty- 


rant, who deſigned to attack the people of Elis, that were 


employed in preparing for the ſolemnization of the Olym- 


pic games; he repaired to the aſſembly of the Achacans, 


which was held at Aegium, where he expected to find the 
Carthaginian fleet, and to join it with his own; but ad- 
vice being brought, that the ſhips of the Romans and king 
Attalus were ſailed away, his did the ſame. | 

Philip & was truly grieved to find, that though he em- 
ployed the utmoſt diligence in all his projects, he always 
came too late to put them in execution; fortune, would 
he ſay, taking a pleaſure in bereaving him of every oppor- 
tunity, and in fruſtrating all his incurſions and expeditions. 
However he concealed his uneaſineſs from the afſembly, 


velut monte praecipiti devolutus torrens rapitur. Ita nec nocte, nec 
die, quies navibus datur. Liv. | | 

f So Livy has it; which is certainly a prodigious day's march for 
an army. 2 

Philippus moerebat et angebatur, cam ad omnia ipſe raptim iſſet, 
mull tamen ſe rei in tempore occurriſſe; et rapientem omnia ex ocu- 
lis eluſiſſe celeritatem ſuam fortunam. Liv. 
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and ſpoke with an air of confidence and reſolution, Hay. 
ing called the gods and men to witneſs, thtt he had never 
neglected any opportunity of marching out, on all occa- 
ſions, in queſt of an enemy; he added, that he did not 
know which ſide uſed the greateſt diſpatch; whether him- 
ſelf in flying to the aid of his allies, or his enemies in 
eſcaping his purſuits: that this was a tacit confeſſion that 
they thought themſelves inferior to him in ſtrength; ne- 
vertheleſs, that he hoped ſoon to gain ſo compleat a victory 
over them, as would evidently demonſtrate his ſuperiority. 
This ſpeech greatly encouraged the allies: after having 
given the neceſſary orders, and made ſome expeditions of 
no great importance, he returned into Macedonia, to catry 
on the war againſt the Dardanians, 


Digreſſion of Polybius, on the ſignals made by fire. 


The ſubje& which Polybius here treats is curious e- 
nough in itſelf ; and beſides, it bears ſo near a relation to 
the facts I am now relating, as to excuſe my introducing 
a digreſſion, that will not be of a great length, and which 
the reader may paſs over if he finds it tedious. I ſhall re- 
peat it almoſt literally as I find it in Polybius. Livy, in 
his account of the particulars above related, and which he 
copied almoſt verbatim from Polybius, * mentions the ſame 
ſignals made by fire : but then he only hints at them, be- 
cauſe as they were not invented by the Romans, conſe- 
quently this was a ſubje which did not relate ſo immedi- 
ately to the hiſtory he was writing. But this artifice of 
the ſignals, which is a part of the art of war, belongs 
properly to the hiſtory of the Greeks, and ſhows to how 
great a perfection they had carried all the parts of that 
noble art, the judicious reflexions they had formed in all 
tuiogs relative to it, and the aſtoniſhing progreſs they had 


®* Philippus, ut ad omnes hoſtium motus poſt occurrere, in Pho- 
eidem atque Euboeam, ct Peparethum mittit, qui loca alta eligerent, 
unde cdui ignes apparerent: ipſe in Tiſieo / mons eſt in altitudinem 
ingentem cacuminis editi / ſpeculam poſit, ut ignibus procul ſublatis, 
ſignun, ubi quid molirentur hoſtes, momento temporis accipercb 
Liv. I. xxviti. n. 53. 
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made (t), in reſpect to the conſtruction of machines of 


war, different kinds of armour and military ſignalss. 

As the making of ſignals by fire, ſays Polybius, though 
of great uſe in war, has hitherto not been treated with any 
accuracy ; I believe it will not be proper to paſs over them 
ſuperficially, but to dwell a little upon that head, in order 
to give my readers a more perfect idea of it, | 

It is a truth univerſally acknowleged, that opportunity 
is of great advantage in all things, but eſpecially in war. 
Now, among the ſeveral things which have been invented 
to enable men to ſcize it, nothing can be more conducive 
to that end than ſignals made by fire. Whether tranſacti- 
ons have happened but a little before, or are then tranſact- 
ing; they may, by this method, be very eaſily made 
known, at places diſtant three or four days journey from 
where they happened, and ſometimes at a ſtill greater dif- 
tance; and by this help, the neceſſary aids may be ob- 
tained in time. 

Formerly this method of giving notice, was of very little 
advantage, becauſe of its too great ſimplicity. For, in 
order to the making uſe of it, it was neceſſary that certain 
ſgnals ſhould be agreed upon: and as events are infinitely 
various, it was impoſhble to communicate the greateſt part 
of them by this method. As for inſtance, not to depart 
from the preſent hiſtory, it was very eaſy to make known 
at a diſtance, that a fleet was arrived at Oraea, at Pepar- 
ethos, or at Chalcis; becauſe the parties whom it con- 
cerned had foreſeen this, and accordingly had agreed upon 
ſuch ſignals as might denote it. But an unexpected inſur- 
recon, a treaſon, an horrid murder committed in a city, 
and ſuch like accidents as happen but too often, and which 
cannot be foreſeen; this kind of events, which require im- 
mediate conſideration and remedy, cannot be ſigniſied by 
a beacon, For it is not poſſible to agree upon a ſignal for 
ſuch events as it is impoſlible to foreſee, 


(t) Folyb. I. x. p. 614----618. 
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Mneas *, who wrote a treatiſe on the duties of a gene. 
ral, exdeavoured to compleat what was wanting op this 
occaſion; but he was far from ſucceeding ſo well as could 
have been wiſhed, or as he himſelf had rr of which 
the reader may now judge. 

Thoſe, ſays he, who would give "we to one another 
upon affairs of importance, mult firſt prepare two veſlels 
of earth, exactly equal in breadth and depth: and they 
need be but four foot and a half deep, and a foot and a 
half wide. They then mult take pieces of cork, propor- 
tioned to the mouth of theſe veſſels, but not quite ſo wide, 
that they may be let down with eaſe to the bottom of theſe 
veſſels. They next fix at the middle of this cork, a (lick, 
which muſt be of equal ſize in both theſe veſſels, This 
ſtick muſt be divided exactly and diſtinctly, by ſpaces of 
three inches each, in order that ſuch events as generally 
happen in war may be writ on them. For example, in one 
of theſe intervals the following words may be writ. A Bo- 
DY OF HORSE ARE MARCHED INTO THE , COUNTRY, 
Oa another: A BODY OF INFANTRY HEAVILY ARMED, 
ARE ARRIVED HITHER, On a third, INFANTRY LIGHT- 
LY ARMED, On a fourth: HoRSE AND FoorT, On aro- 
ther: Sx1ys. Then PRoOvis1ONS; and fo on, till all 
the events which may probably happen in the war that is 
carrying on, are writ down in theſe intervals, 

This being done, each of, the two veſſels muſt have a 
little tube or cock of equal bigneſs, to let out the water in 
equal proportion. Then, the two veſſels muſt be filled 
with water; the pieces of cork, with their ſticks thruſt 
through them, muſt be laid upon them, and the cocks muſt 
be opened. Now it is plain, that as the veſſels are equa), 
the corks will ſink, and the flicks deſcend lower in the 
veſſels, in proportion as they empty themſelves. But to 
be more certain of this exactneſs, it will be proper to make 

. ®- ZXneas was contemporary with Ariſtotle. He wrote a treatiſe on 
the art of war. Cineas, one of Pyrrhus's councellors, made an a- 
bridgment of it. Pyrrhus alſo writ on the ſame ſubject. lian. Tat. 
cap. 1. Cicero mentions the two laſt in one of his epiſtles. Summum 
me ducem literae tuze reddiderunt. Plane neſciebam te tam peritum 
eſſe rei militaris. Pyrrhi te libros et Cinae video lectitaſſe. Lib. 9. 
Epiit. 25. ad Papir, Poetam. 
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the experiment firlt, and to examine whether all things 
correſpond and agree together, by an uniform execution 
on both ſides. | 

When they are well affured of this, the two veſſels muſt 
be carried to the two places where the fignals are to be 
made and obſerved : water is poured in, and the corks 
and ſticks are put in the veſſels. ' In proportion as any off 
the events which are written on the ſticks ſhall happen, a 
torch, or other light is raifed, which muſt be held aloft, 
till ſuch time as another is raiſed by the party to whom it 
is directed. (This firſt ſignal is only to give notice that 
both parties, are ready and attentive.) Then the torch or 
other light muſt be taken away, and the cocks ſet open, 
When the interval, that is, that part of the flick where 
the event of which notice is to be given is written, ſhall 
be fallen to a level with the veſſels, then the man who gives 
the ſignal lifts up his torch ; and on the other fide, the 
correſpondent ſignal - maker immediately turns the cock of 
his veſſel, and looks at what is writ on that part of the 
ſtick which touches the month of the veſſel ; on which oc- 
caſion, if every thing has been executed exactly and e- 
qually on both ſides, both will read the ſame thing. 

Although this method differs from that which was prac- 
tiſed in early ages, in which men agreed only upon a firgle 
ſignal which was to denote the event the other party de- 
fired to be informed of, and which had been agreed upon 
it nevertheleſs was too vague and indeterminate. For it is 
impoſiible to foreſee all the accidents that may happen in 
a war; and though they could be foreſeen, there would 
be no poſſibility of writing them all on a piece of ſtick; 
Beſides, when any unexpected accident ſhould happen, how 
could notice be given of it according to this method ? To 
this I may add, that the inſcription on the ſtick is no way 
exact and circumſtantial. We are not told how many horſe 
and foot are come; what part of the country they are in; 
how many ſhips are arrived, nor the quantity of proviſions 
they have. For, before theſe ſeveral particulars could be 
written on the ſtick, they muſt have been foreſeen, which 
was altogether impoſhble, though moſt eſſential ; and how 
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can ſaccours be ſent, when it is not known how many e- 
nemies are to be oppoſed, vor in what part of the country 
they are? How muſt a party either confide in or doubt 
their own ſtrength? In a word, how will they know what 
to do, when they are not told how many ſhips, or what 
quantity of proviſions are come from the enemy? 

The laſt method was invented by Cleoxenus, which 
others aſcribe to Democlitus ; however we have improved 
it, ſays Polybius, who continues the ſole ſpeaker upon this 
head, This fixes every circumitance, and euables us to 
give notice of whatever happens. The only thing required, 
is great care and exactneſs. This method is as follows. 

The twenty-four letters of the alphabet mult be taken 
and divided into five parts; and theſe mult be fixed on a 
board, from top to bottom, in their natural order on five 
columns; five letters in each column, the lalt excepred, 
which is to have but four, 

The alphabet being diſpoſed in this manner, the man 
who is to make the ſignal muſt begin by ſhowing two tor- 
ches or lights; and theſe he mult hold aloft till the other 
party has alſo ſhown two lights. This firſt ſignal is only 
to ſhow that both ſides are ready, after which the lights 
muſt be removed, 

The affair now is to make the other party read in this 
alphabet, the advices we want to acquaint them with. The 
perſon who gives the ſignal, ſhall hold up torches to his 
left, in order to denote to the correſpondent party, from 
which of the columas he mult take letters, to write them 
down in proportion as they ſhall be pointed out to him; fa 
that if it is the firſt column, he only holds up one torch ; if 
the ſecond, he ſhows two, and ſo on, and always to the 
left, He muſt do the ſame to the right hand, to point out 
to the perſon who receives the ſignal, which letter in the 
column he mult obſerve and write down, This both par- 
ties mult agree upon between them. 

Theſe ſeveral things being fixed, and each of them got 
to his poſt, the man who gives the ſignal muſt have a * 
- geometrical inſtrument with two tubes, in order that he 


he figure of it is annexed at the end of this little treatiſe. 
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may know by one of them the right, and by the other the 
left of him who is to anſwer. The board muſt be ſet up 
near to this inſtrument; and to the right and left a ſolid 
muſt be raiſed ten foot broad, and about the height of a 
man; in order that the torches which ſhall be lifted up 
over it, may ſpread a ſtrong, clear light; and that when 
they are to be lowered, they may be entirely hid behind 
them. 

All things being thus diſpoſed on each fide, I will ſup- 
poſe, for inſtance, that advice is to be given, that An hun- 
ered Cretans or Kretans, are gone over io the enemy, 
Firſt, he muſt make choice of ſuch words as will expreſs 
what is here faid in the feweſt letters poſſible, as Cretans or 
Kretans f an hundred have deſerted, which expreſſes 
the very ſame idea in much fewer letters. 

The firſt letter is a K, which is in the ſecond column. 


Two torches muſt therefore be lifted to the left, to in- 


form the perſon who receives the ſignal, that he muſt look 
into the ſecond column, He then mult lift up five torches 
to the right, to denote that the letter ſought for is, the 
fifth of the ſecond column, that is a K. 

Afterwards four torches muſt be held up to the left, to 
point out the P {F which is in the fourth column; then 
two to the right, to denote that this letter is the ſecond of 
the fourth column, The ſame mult be CURVE with 
reſpe& to the reſt of the letters, 

By this method, every event that comes to paſs may be 
denoted in a fixed and determinate manner, The reaſon 
why two ſetts of lights are uſed is, becauſe every letter 
muit be pointed out twice ; the firſt, to denote the co- 
lumn to which it belongs; and the ſecond, to ſhow its 
place in order in the columns pointed out, If the perſons 


employed on theſe occaſions obſerve the rules here laid 


down, they will give exact notice: But it muſt be prac- 
tiſed a long time, before they will be able to be very 
quick and exact in the operation, 
This is what is propoſed by Polybius, who it is well 
The words are diſpoſed in this manner in the Greek. 
F This is the capital letter R in the Greek tongue. 
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known, was a great ſoldier and politician, and for this rea- 
ſon his hints ought to be valued, They might be improv. 
ed and put in practice on a great many occaſions, Theſe 
Ggnals were employed in a mountainqus country. 

A pamphlet was lent me, printed. in 1702, and intitled, 
The art of making ſig nali both by ſea and land. The pam- 
phlet was dedicated to the king, by the Sieur Marcel, 
commiſſioner of the navy at Arles. This author affirms, 
that he had communicated ſeveral times, at the diſtance 
of two leagues, (in as ſhort a ſpace of time as a man could 
write down, and form exactly the letters contained in the 
advice he would communicate) an unexpected piece of 
" news that took up a page in writing, 


I cannot ſay what this new invention was, nor what 


ſucceſs it met with; but in my opinion ſuch diſcoveries as 
theſe ought not to be neglected, 
men have been very deſirous of finding out and employing 
methods for receiving or communicating ſpeedy advices ; 
and of theſe, ſignals by fire are one of the principal. 

(t) in the fabulous times, when the fifty daughters of 
Danaus murdered all their huſbands in one night, Hyper- 
mneſtra excepted, who ſpared Lynceus ; it is related that 
both flying, and each being arrived at a place of ſafety, 
they informed one another of it, by ſignals made by fire ; 
and that this circumſtance gave riſe to the feſtival of tor- 
ches eſtabliſhed in Argos, 

Agamemnon, at his ſetting out for the Trojan expedi- 
tion, had promiſed Clytemneſtra, that the very day the 
city ſhould be taken, he would give notice of the victory 
by fires kindled for that purpoſe. He kept his word, as 
appears from the tragedy of Eſchylus, which takes its 
name from that prince : where the ſhe-centinel, appointed 
to watch this ſignal, declares ſhe had ſpent many tedious 

nights in that uncomfortable poſt. 
We alſo find * by the writings of Julius Caeſar, that be 
himſelf uſed the ſame method, | 


(t) Pauſan. I. ii. p. 130. 
* Celeriter, ut ante Cæſar imperaverat, ignibus ſignificatione facta, 
ex proximis caſtellis eo coacurſum eſt, Cæſ. Bell, Gall, I. ii. 
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| Caeſar gives us an account of another method in uſe 
amongſt the Gauls. Whenever any extraordinary event 
happened in their country, or they ſtood in need of imme- 
diate ſuccour, they gave notice to one another by repeated 
ſhouts, which were catched from place to place; ſo that 
the maſſacre of the Romans in Orleans at ſun- riſe, was 
known by eight or nine a- clock in the evening in Auvergne, 
forty leagues from the other city. 

(u) We are told of a much ſhorter method. It is pre- 
tended that the king of Perſia, when he carried the war 
into Greece, had poſted a kind of centinels at proper dif- 
tances, who communicated to one another by their voices, 
ſuch news as it was neceſſary to tranſmit to a great diſ- 
tance; and that advice could be communicated from 
Athens to Suſa (upwards of an hundred and fifty leagues) 
in forty-eight hours. 

It is alſo related, that a * Sidonian-propoſed to Ale x- 
andet the Great, an infallible method for eſtabliſhing a 
ſpeedy and ſafe communication between all the countries 
ſubje& to him. He required but five days for giving no- 
tice, from ſo great a diſtance as beween his hereditary 
kingdom, and his moſt remote conquelt in India : but the 
king, looking upon this offer as a mere chimera, rejected 
it with contempt : However, he ſoon repented it, and very 
jaltly ; for the experiment might have been made with 
little trouble to himſelf, 

(x) Pliny relates another method, which is not altoge- 
ther improbable, Decimus Brutus defended the city of 
Modena beſieged by Anthony, who prevented his ſending 
the leaſt advice to the conſuls, by drawing lines round the 
city, and laying nets in the river. However, Brutus em- 
ployed pigeons, to whoſe feet he faſtened letters, which 
arrived ia ſafety wherever he thought proper to ſend them, 
Of what uſe, ſays + Pliny, were Anthony's intrenchments 

(u) Coel. Rhodig. I. xvili. c. 8. 

(x) Pliny 1. vii. c. 35. 

* Vigenere in his remarks on the ſeventh book of Cæſar's wars in 
Gaul, relates this without citing directly the author. 


1 Quid vallum, et vigil obſidio, atque etiam retia amne pratexta 
protuere Antonio, per cælum cunte nuntio? 
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and centinels to him ? of what ſervice were all the nets 
he ſpread, when the new courier took his rout through 
the air, - 

Travellers relate, that to carry advices from Alexandria 
to Aleppo, when ſhips arrive in that harbour, they make 
uſe of pigeons, who have young ones at Aleppo. A let- 
ter, containing the advices to be communicated, is faſtened 
about the pigeons necks or feet ; this being done, the pi- 
geons take wing, ſoar to a great height, and fly to Aleppo, 
where the letters are taken from them. The ſame me- 
thod is uſed in many other places, 


Deſcription of the inſtrument employed in ſignals made 
by fire. 
R. Chevalier, mathematical profeſſor in the royal 
college, a fellow-member with me, and my par- 
ticular friend, has been ſo good as to delineate, at my re- 
queſt, the figure of the inſtrument mentioned by Polybius, 
and to add the following explication of it. 
la this manner I conceive the idea I have of the inſtru- 
ment deſcribed by Polybius, for communicating advices at 
a great diſtance, by ſignals made by fire, 
AB 1s a beam about four or five foot long, five or ſix 
inches broad, and two or three inches thick, At the ex- 
tremities of it are, well dove-tailed, and fixed exactly per- 
pendicular in the middle, two croſs pieces of wood, CD, 
E F, of equal breadth and thickneſs with the beam ; and 
three or four foot long. The ſides of theſe croſs pieces 
of timber muſt be exactly parallel, and their upper ſuper- 
ficies very ſmooth, In the middle of the ſurface of each 
of theſe pieces, a right line muſt be drawp parallel to their 
ſides; and conſequently theſe lines will be parallel to one 
another. At an inch and a half, or two inches diſtance 
from theſe lines, and exactly in the middle of the length 
of each croſs piece, there muſt be drove in very ſtrongly, and 
exactly perpendicular, an iron or braſs ſcrew, (2) whoſe 
upper part, which muſt be cylindrical, and five or ſix lines 
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in diameter, ſhall project ſeven or eight lines, above the 
ſuperficies of theſe croſs pieces. 

On theſe pieces muſt be placed two hollow tubes or cy- 
finders G H, I K, through which the obſervations are 
made. Theſe tubes muſt be exactly Cylindrical, and form- 
ed of ſome hard ſolid metal, in order that they may not 
ſhriok or warp. They muſt be a foot longer than the croſs 
pieces on which they are fixed, and thereby will extend 
ſix inches beyond it at each end. Theſe two tubes mult be 
fixed on two plates of the ſame metal, in the middle of 
whoſe length ſhall be a ſmall convexity, (3) of about an 
inch round, In the middle of this part (3) muſt be a hole 
exactly round, about half an inch in diameter; fo that ap- 
plying the plates on which theſe tubes are fixed upon the 
croſs pieces of wood C D, E F, this hole mult be exactly 
filled by the projecting and cylindrical part of the ſcrew, 
(2) which was fixed in it, and in ſuch a manger as to pre- 
vent its play. The head of the ſcrew may extend, ſome 
lines, beyond the ſuperſicies of the plates, and in ſuch a 
manner, that thoſe tubes may turn, with their plates about 
theſe ſcrews, in order to direct them on the boards or 
ſcreens P, Q. behind which the ſignals by fire are made, 
according to the different diſtances of the places, where 
the ſignals ſhall be given, 7 

The tubes muſt be blacked within, in order that when 
the eye is applied to one of their ends, it may not receive 
any reflected rays. There muſt alſo be placed about the 
end, on the fide of the obſerver, a perforated ring, the 
aperture of which muſt be of three or four lines; and place 
at the other end, two threads, the one vertical, and the 
_ horizontical, croſſing one another in the axis of the 
tube, 


u the midilic of the beam A n moll be made u nr 


hole, two inches in diameter, in which muſt be fixed the 
foot LMNOP, which ſupports the whole machine, and 
round which it turns as on its axis. This machine may be 
called a rule and fights, though it differs from that which 
is applied to circumfereaters, theodolites, and even geome- 


tical ſquares, which are uſed to draw maps, take plans, 
Vo T. VIII. K 
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and ſurvey, Oc. but it has the ſame uſes, which is to direct 
the ſight. 

The perſon who makes the Canal, and he who receives 
it, muſt have the like inſtrument ; otherwiſe, the man who 
receives the ſignal could not diſtinguiſh whether the ſig- 
nals made, are to the right or left of bim who makes them, 
which is an eſſential circumitance, according to the method 
propoſed by Polybius. 

The two boards or ſcreens P. Q , which are to denote 
the right and left hand of the man who gives the ſignals; 
or to diſplay or hide the fires, ; according to the circum- 
ſtance ef the obſervation, ought to be greater or leſs, and 
nearer or farther, diſtant from one another, according as 
the diſtance between the places where the ſignals mult be 
given and received, is. greater or leſs, 
la my deſcription of the preceeding machine, all I en- 
deavoured was, to explain the manner how Polybius's idea 
might be put in execution, in making ſignals by fire ; but 
I do not pretend to ſay, that it is of uſe, for giving ſig- 
nals at a conſiderable diſtance. For it is certain that, how 
large ſoever this machine be, ſignals made by 2, 3, 4, and 
5 torches, will not be ſeen at 5, 6, or more leagues diſt- 
ance, as he ſuppoſes. To make them viſible at a greater 
diſtance, ſuch torches muſt not be made uſe of, as can 
be lifted up add down with the hand, but large wide ſpread- 
ing fires, of whole loads of ſtraw or wood; and conſe- 
quently boards or ſcreens of a prodigious ſize mult be em - 
ployed to hide or eclipſe them. Teleſcopes were not known 
in Polybius's time, they were pot diſcovered or improved 
till the laſt century. T hoſe inſtruments might have made 
the ſignals in queſtion viſible, at a much greater diſtance 
than bare tubes could have done: but I ſtill doubt whether 
they could be employed to the uſe mentioned by Polybius, 
at a greater diſtance than two or three leagues, Howe 
ver, I am of opinion, that a city beſieged might commu- 
nicate advice to an army ſent to ſuccour it, or give notice 
how long time it could hold out a ſiege, in order to tak- 
ing proper meaſures; and that, on the other ſide, the army 
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ſcat to its aid might communicate its deſigns to the city 
beſieged, eſpecially by the aſſiſtance of teleſcopes. 


Sect. VII. Philopremen pains a famous victory near 
Mantinea, over Machanidas tyrant of Sparta. The high 
regard paid to that general. Nabis ſucceeds Machan- 

idas. Some inſtances of his avarice and cruelty, A 
general peace concluded between Philip and the Ro- 
mans, in which the allies on both fides are included. 


HE Romans, wholly employed in the war with Han- 
1 nibal, which they reſolved to terminate, intermed- 
dled very little with that of the Greeks, and did not moleſt 
them during the two following years. 

(y) In the firſt, Philopoemen was appointed captain- 
general of the Achaeans. As ſoon as he was inveſted with 
this employment, which was the higheſt in the ſtate, he _ 
aſſembled his allies before he took the field; and e xhotted 
them to ſecond his zeal with courage and warmth, and 
ſupport with honour both their fame and his. He inſiſled 
ſtrongly on the care they ought to take, not of the beauty 
and magnificence of the dreſs, which became women only, 
and thoſe too of little merit; but of the neatneſs and ſplen- 
dor of their arms, an object worthy of men, intent upon 
their owa glory and the good of their country, 

His ſpeech. was received with univerſal applauſe, that, 
at the breaking up of the aſſembly, all thoſe who were 
magnificently dreſſed were pointed at; fo great an influ- 
ence have the words of an illuſtrious perfon, not only 1 in 
diſuading men from vice, but in inclining them to virtue ; 
eſpecial] y when his actions correſpond with his words; for 
then, it is ſcarce poſſible to reſiſt his exhortations. This 
was the character of Philopoemen. Plain in his dreſs, and 
fragal in his diet, he took very little care of his body, In 
converſation he ſuffered patiently the ill temper of others, 
even when they uſed contemptuous expreſſions : and, for 
himſelf, he was ſure never to give the leaſt offence to any 
one, It was his ſtudy during his life to ſpeak nothing but 


-(y) A. M. 3798. Ant. J. C. 306. Pulyb. I. 11, p. 629-631, 
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the truth: and indeed, the ſlighteſt expreſſions of his were 
heard with re ſpect, and immediately believed. And he was 
not obliged to employ a great many words to perſuade: 
his conduct being a rule of what every body elſe ought to do. 

The aſſembly being diſmiſſed, every body returned to 
their reſpective cities, in the higheſt admiration of Philopoe- 
men, whoſe words as well as actions had charmed them; 
and fully perſuaded that as long as he ſhould preſide in 
the government, it could not but flouriſh; He immedi- 
ately viſited the ſeveral cities, and gave the neceſſary orders 
in them, He aſſembled the people in every place; ac- 
quainted them with every thing that was neceſſary to be 
done, and raiſed troops. After ſpending near eight months 
in making the various preparations, he took the field, 

(2) Machanidas, tyrant of Lacedaemonia, was watch- 
ing at the head of a powerful army, for an opportunity to 
ſubject all Peloponneſus. The moment advice was brought 
of his arrival in the territories of Mantinea, Philopoemen 

prepared to give him battle. 

The tyrant of Sparta ſet out upon his march at day- 
break, at the head of the heavy-armed infantry, and poſted 
to the right and left on the ſame line, but a little more 
| advanced, the light infantry compoſed of foreigners ; and 
behind them chariots loaden with + catapultae, and darts 
to ſuſtaia them. It appears by the ſequel, that before him 
lay a ditch, that run along part of the plain, beyond which 
his troops extended at each end. 

At the ſame time Philopoemen marched his army in 
three bodies out of the city. The firſt conſiſting of Acha- 
ean horſe, was poſted to the right. The ſecond compoſed 
of heavy-armed foot, was in the center, and advanced to 
the ditch. The third, compoſed of Illyrians, curiaſhers, 
foreigners, light-armed troops, and ſome * Tarentine horſe, 
were at the laſt with Philopoemen at their head. 

The time for beginning the battle approaching, and the 
enemy in view, that general, flying up and dowa the ranks 


(32) Polyb: I. xi. p. 631---637, Plat. in Philop, p. 367. 


+ Engines to diſcharge darts or ſtones, &c. 
The Tarentine horſemen had each two horſes, Liv. I. xxxv. u. 28. 
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of the infantry, encouraged his men in few, but very ſtrong 
expreſſions. Molt of them were even not heard; but be 
was ſo dear-to his ſoldiers, and they repoſed ſuch confiy 
dence in him, that they wanted no exhortations to fight 
with incredible ardour, In a kind of tranſport they ani» 
mated their general, and preſſed him to lead them on to 
battle. All he endeavoured to make them underſtand was, 
that the time was come in which their enemies would be re- 
duced to an ignominious captivity, and themſelves reſtored 
to a glorivus and immortal liberty. Machanidas marched 
his infantry. in a kind of column, as if he intended to be- 
gin the battle by charging the right wing, But wheo he 
was advanced to a proper diſtance, he on a ſudden made 
his infantry wheel about, in order that it might extend to 
his right, and make a front equal to the left of the A- 
chacans; and to cover it, he cauſed all the chariots load- 
ed with catapultae to advance forward, Philopoemen 
plainly ſaw that his deſign was to break his infantry, by 
overwhelming it with darts and (tones, However, he did 
not give him time for it, but cauſed the Tarentine horſe 
to begin the battle with great vigour, on a ſpot where they 
had room enough to engage ia, Machanidas was forced 
to do the ſame, and to lead on his Tarentines. The firſt 
charge was very furious. The light-armed ſoldiers ad- 
vancing a little after to ſuſtain them, in a moment the 
foreign troops were univerſally engaged on both ſides; and, 
as in this attack they fought man to man, the battle was 
a long time doubtful, At laſt, the foreigners in the tyrant's 
army had the advantage; their numbers and dexterity ac- 
quired by experience giving them the ſuperiority. The 
Illyrians and curiaſſiers who ſuſtained the foreiga ſoldiers 
in Philopoemen's army; could not withſtand ſo furious a 
charge, [hey were entirely broke, and fled with the ut- 
molt precipitation rowards the city of Maatinea, about a 
mile from the field of battle. 

Philopoemen now ſeemed loſt to all hopes. On this 
occaſion, ſays Polybius, appeared the truth of a maxim, 
which cannot reaſunably be conteſted, That the events of 


War are geneially ſucceſsful or unfortunate, only in pro- 
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portion to the {kill or ignorance of the generals who com- 
mand in them. Philopoemen, fo far from deſponding at 
the ill ſucceſs of the firſt charge, or being in confuſion, 
was ſolely intent upon taking advantage of the errors which 
the enemy might commit. Accordingly they were guilty 
of a great one, which indeed is but too frequent on theſe 
occaſions, and for that reaſon cannot be too ſtrongly guard- 
ed againſt. Machanidas, after the left wing was routed, 
inſtead of improving that advantage, by charging in front 


that inſtant with his infantry the center of that of the ene- 


2 


mics, and taking it at the ſame time in flank with his vic- 
torious wing, and thereby terminating the whole affair 
ſuffers himſelf like a young man, to be hurried away by 
the fire and impetuoſity of his ſoldiers, and purſues, with- 
out order or diſcipline, thoſe who were flying ; as if, after 
having given way, fear would not have carried them io 
the gates of the city. 

Philopoemen, who upon this defeat had retired to bis 
infantry in the center, takes the firſt cohorts, commands 
them to wheel to the left, and at their head marches and 
ſeizes the poſt which Machanidas had abandoned. By this 
movement he divided the center of the enemy's infantry 
from his right wing. He then commanded theſe cohorts 
to ſtay in the poſt they had juſt ſeized, till farther orders; 
and at the fame time directed + Polybius the Megalopoli- 
tan to rally all the Illyrians, cuiraſſiers and foreigners, who 
without quitting their ranks and flying as the reſt had done, 
had drawn off to avoid the fury of the conqueror ; and, 
with theſe forces, to poſt himſelf on the flank of the in- 
fantry in his center, to check the enemy in their return 
from the purfuit, ; 

Bat now the Lacedaemonian infantry, elate with the 
firſt ſaccefs of their wing, without waiting for the ſignal, 
advance with their pikes lowered towards the Achacans, 

+ The late tranſlator of Polybins, miſtakes this officer for our bi- 
ſtorian, and here introduces him ſpeaking; which is otherwiſe in the 
original. Polybius the hiſtorian was not born at that time. It is true 
indecd that this perſon had the ſame name, and was a native of us 


fame city, which makes the error more excuſable. 
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as far as the brink of the ditch, When they came up to 
it, whether from being ſo near the enemy, they were 
aſhamed not to go on, or that they did not value the ditch 
becauſe it was dry and had no hedge; and beſides, be- 
ing no longer able to retire, becaufe the advanced ranks 
were puſhed forward by thoſe in the rear, they ruſhed 
into the ditch at once, This was the deciſive point of 
time which Philopoemen had long waited, and thereupon 
he orders the charge to be ſounded. His troops levelling 
their pikes fell with dreadful ſhouts on the Lacedaemoni- 
ans. Theſe, who at their deſcending into the ditch, had 
broke their ranks, no ſooner ſaw the enemy above them, 
but they immediately fled ; nevertheleſs, great numbers 
of them were left in the ditch, having been killed either 
by the Achaeans, or their own ſoldiers, 

To compleat the glory of this action, the bakock now 
was to prevent the tyrant from eſcaping the conqueror. 
This was Philopoemen's only object. Machanidas, on 
his return, perceiving that his army fled ; when being 
ſenſible of his error, he endeavoured, but in vain, to force 
his way through the Achaeans. His troops, perceiving 
that the enemy were maſters of the bridge, which hy over 
the ditch, were quite diſpirited; and endeavoured to ſave 
themſelves as well as they could, Machanidas himſelf, 
finding it impoſſible to paſs the bridge, hurried along the 
fide of the ditch, in order to find a place for getting over 
it, Philopoemen knew him by his purple mantle, and the 
trappings of his horſe ; ſo that, after giving the neceſſary 
order to his officers, he paſſed the ditch, in order to ſtop 
the tyrant, The latter having found a part of the ditch 
which might eaſily be croſſed, claps ſpurs to his horſe, and 
ſprings forward in order to leap over. That very inſtant 
Philopoemen threw his javehio at him, which laid him dead 
in the ditch. The tyrant's head being ſtruck off, and 
carried from rank to rank, gave new courape to the vice 
torious Achaeans, They purfued the fugitives with in- 
credible ardor as far as Tegea; entered the city with 
them ; and being now maſters of the field, the very next 
day they encamped on the banks of the Eurotas, 


tag HIS rar 
The Achaeans did not loſe many men in this battle, but 
the Lacedaemonians loſt four thouſand, without including 
the priſoners, who were ſtill more numerous. The bag- 
gage and arms were allo taken by the Achacans, | 

The conquerors {truck with admiration at the conduct 
of their general, to whom the victory was entirely owing, 


erected a brazen ſtatue to him in the ſame attitude in which 


he had killed the tyrant ; which ſtatue they afterwards 
placed in the temple of Apollo at Delphos, 

Polybius juſtly obſerves, that this ſignal victory muſt 
not be aſcribed either to chance or a concurrence of cir- 
cumſtances, but entirely to the abilities of the general, 
who had forſeen and diſpoſed all things neceſſary for this 
great event. And indeed, from the beginning (it is Po- 
lybius who ſtill ſpeaks, and continues his reflections) Phi- 
lopoemen had covered himſelf with the ditch ; not to avoid 
coming to a battle, as ſome have imagined ; but becauſe, 
like a judicious man and a greet ſoldier, he had reflected, 
that ſhould Machanidas attempt to make his army paſs the 
ditch, before he was aware of it, his troops would certainly 
be cut to pieces and entirely defeated ; or if, being ſtopt 
by the ditch, he ſhould change his reſolution, and break 
his order of battle thro' fear, that he would be thought 
the moſt unſkilful of generals, in abandoning his victory 
to the enemy without daring to come to a battle; and in 
carrying off no other marks of his enterprize, than the 
1g20miny of having renounced it, Polybius alſo highly 
applauds the preſence of mind and reſolution of Philopoe- 
men, in his not de ſpondiog or lofing courage when his left 
wing was routed ; but in having made that very defeat an 
occaſion of his gaining a glorious victory. 

Methinks theſe ſmall battles, where there are not many 
combatants on either fide ; and in which, by that means, 
one may follow as it were with the eye, the ſeveral ſteps 
of the commanding officers ; obſerve the ſeveral orders 
they give, the precautions they take, and the errors they 
commit; that theſe, I ſay, may be of great ſervice to thoſe 
who are one day to command armies; and this is one of 
the chief advantages from the ſtudy of hiſtory. 
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(a) It is related that in the aſſembly of the Nemacan 
games, which were ſolemaized the year after this famous 
battle of Mantinea, Philopoemen being elected general of 
the Achaeans a ſecond time, and having then no employ- 
ment for his forces, upon account of the feſtival ; be cauf- 
ed his phalanx, very ſplendidly cloathed, to paſs in review 
before all the Greeks; and made them perform their uſual 
exerciſes, to thow with what dexterity, ſtrength and agi- 
lity they performed the ſeveral military movements, with- 
out breaking or diſordering their ranks in the leaſt. He 
afterwards went into the theatre in which the muſicians, 
were diſputing for the prize in their art, accompanied by 
thoſe youths in their coats of arms, all of a graceful ſta- 
ture, and in the flower of their age ; all filled with the 
higheſt veneration for theirgeneral, and fired at the ſame 
time with a martial intrepidity ; ſentiments with which 
their glorious battles and ſucceſs under this illuſtrious ge- 
neral had inſpired them, 

The very inſtant that flouriſhing troop of youths entered 
with Philopoemen, Pylades the muſician, who was finging 
to his lyre the Perfians of Timotheus, happened acci- 
dentally to repeat the following verſe, 


The wreaths of liberty to me you owe, 
The brighteſt crown the gods beſtow, 


Theſe lofty verſes, being finely expreſſed by the finger, 
who had an exquiſite voice, ſtruck the whole aſſembly. At 
the ſame time all the Greeks caſt their eyes upon Philo- 
poemen ; and clapping their hands, and raiſing ſhouts of 
Joy, They called to mind the glorious ages of triumphant 
Greece; ſoothing themſelves with the pleaſing hopes that 
they ſhould revive thoſe antient times, and their priſtine 
glory; ſo greatlydid a general, like Philopoemen, increaſe 
their confidence, and inflame their courage. 

And indeed, ſays Plutarch, as we find young colts are 
always fond of thoſe they are uſed to; and tIfat, in caſe 


(a) A. M. 3799 Ant. J. C. 205. : 


* This was a dithyrambic poct, who lived about the XCVth Olym- 
piad, i. e. 298 years before Chriſt. One of lis pieces was eutitled 
the Perſians, a 
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any other perſon attempts to mount them, they are diſ- 
pleaſed, and prance about with their new rider: the ſame 
diſpoſition appeared in the Achacan league, The inſtant 
they were to embark in a new war, and a battle was to 
be fought; if any other general was appointed, immedi- 
ately the deputies of the confederate powers, would be diſ- 
couraged, and turn their eyes in queſt of Philopoemen ; 
and the moment he appeared, the whole league revived, 
and were ready for action; ſo ſtrongly were they perſuaded 
of his great valour and abilities; well knowing that he 
was the only general whoſe preſence the enemy dreaded, 
and whoſe name alone made them tremble, 

Can there, humanly ſpeaking, be a more pleaſing, more 
affecting, or more ſolid glory for a general or a prince, 
then to ſee himſelf eſteemed, beloved and revered by the 
army and the people in the manner Philopoemen was? Is 
it poſſible for any man to be fo taſteleſs and void of ſenſe, 
as to prefer, or even compare, to the honour which the 
exalted qualities of Philopoemen acquired him, the pre- 
tended glory which ſo many perſons of quality, imagine 
they derive, from their equipages, buildings, furniture, and 
the ridiculous expence of their tables, Philopoemen affec- 
ted magnilicence more than they do, but then he placed it 
in what it really conſiſts. The cloathing of his troops 
ſplendidly, providing them good horſes and ſhiniog arms; 
ſupplying with a generous hand all their wants both pub- 
lic and private diſtributing money ſeaſonably to encou· 
rage the officers and even private men: in acting thus Phi. 
lopoemen, though dreſſed in a very plain habit, was looked 
upon as the greateſt and molt e general of his 

time, 
pßparta did not recover its antient liberty by the death of 

Machanidas, the only conſequence of which was its chan- 
ging one oppreſſor for another. The tyrant had been ex- 
tirpated, but not the tyranny, That unhappy city, for- 
merly ſo jealous of its liberty and independance, and now 
abandoned to ſlavery, ſeemed by its indolence ſtudious of 
nothing but to make itſelf new chains, or to ſupport its 
old ones, Machanidas was ſucceeded by Nabis, who, 
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though a worſe tyrant, yet the Spartans did not ſhow the 
leaſt ſpirit, 6r make the leaſt effort to ſhake off the yoke 
of ſlavery. 

(b) Nabis, in the beginning of his movin; was not 
deſirous to undertake any foreign expedition; but em- 
ployed his whole endeavours to lay the ſolid foundations 
of a laſting and cruel tyranny. -For that purpoſe, he made 
it his peculiar care to deſtroy all the remaining Spartans in 
that republic. He baniſhed from it all ſuch as were moſt . 
diſtinguiſhed for their quality and wealth, ard gave their 
eltates and wives to his creatures. We ſhall ſpeak of theſe 
perſons hereafter under the name of Exien. He had ta- 
ken into his pay a great number of foreigners, all plunderers 
and aſſaſſins, and capable of perpetrating the blackeſt crimes 
for gain. This kind of people, who had been baniſhed 
their country for their crimes, flocked round the tyrant, 
who lived in the mid(t of them as their protector and king; 
employing them as his attendants and guards, to ſtrengthen 
his tyranny, and confirm his power. He was not ſatisſied 
with baniſhing the citizens; he acted in ſuch a manner, 
that they could not find any ſecure aſylum even in foreign 
countries, Some were butchered in their journey by his 
emiſfaries ; and he recalled others from baniſhment with | 
no other view-but to murder them. 

Beſides theſe barbarities, he invented a machine which 
may be called an infernal one, repreſenting a woman mag- 
niſicently dreſſed, and exactly reſembling his wife. Every 
time that he ſent for any perſon, to extort money from 
him, he would firſt declare, in the kindeſt and moſt gen- 
tle terms, the danger to which the whole country, and 
Sparta in particular, was expoſed. by the menaces of the 
Achaeans ; the number of foreigners he was obliged to 
keep in rey for the ſecurity of his government, the great 
ſums he expended for the worſhip of the gods, and for the 
good of the public. In caſe the perſon ſpoke to was 
wrought upon by his words, he proceeded no farther, this 
being all he wanted. Bur if he was refraQory, and re- 
tuſed to give him money, he would ſay, Probably the 


(b) Folyb. l, ill. p. 674-675. 
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talent of perſuaſion is not mine ; but I hope that Apega 
will have ſome effect upon you.” This Apega was his 
wife. He no ſooner had uttered theſe words, but his 
machine appeared, Nabis, taking her by the hand, raiſed 
her from her chair, and led her to his man. The hands, 
the arms and breaſt of this machine were (truck with ſharp 
iron points, concealed under her clothes. The preten- 
ded Apega embraced the unhappy wretch, folded him in 
her arms; and laying her's round his waiſt, claſped him 
to her boſom, whilſt he vented the moſt lamentable cries, 
The machine was made to perform theſe ſeveral motions 
. by ſecret ſprings. In this manner did the tyrant put many 
to death, from whom he could not otherwiſe extort the 
ſums he demanded. 

Would one believe that a man could be ſo completely 
wicked, as to contrive in cold blood ſuch a machine, merely 
to torture his fellow-creatures; and to feed his eyes and 
ears with the cruel pleaſure, of ſeeing their agonies, and 
bearing their groans ? It is aſtoniſhing that in ſuch a city 
as Sparta, where the tyranny was had in the utmoſt de» 
teſtation, where men thought it glorious to confront death; 
where religion and the laws, ſo far from reſtraining men 
as among us, ſeemed to arm them againſt all who were 
enemies to liberty, it is aſtoniſhing, 1 ſay, that ſo horrid a 
monſter ſhould be ſuffered to live one day. 

(c) I have already obſerved that the Romans employed 
in a more important war, had intermeddled very litile with 
the affairs of Greece, The Atolians, finding themſelves 
neglected by that powerful people, who were their only 
refuge, made a peace with Philip. Scarce was the treaty 
concluded, but P. Sempronius the proconſul arrived with 
conſiderable aids; ten thouſand foot, a thouſand horſe, 
and thirty five ſhips of war. He was very much offended at 
them for making this peace, without having firſt obtained 
the conſent of the Romans, contrary to the expreſs words 
of the treaty of alliance, The Epirots alſo, tired with the 
length of the war, ſent deputies (with the proconſul's leave) 
10 Philip, who now was returned to Macedonia, to exhort 


2 7 * 3800. Ant. J. C. 204. Liv. I. xxix. n. 12, 
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him to agree to a general peace; hinting to him, that they 
were almoſt ſure, if he conſented to have an interview with 
Sempronius, they would eaſily agree upon the conditions. 
The king was greatly pleaſed with theſe overtures, and 
went to Epirus. As both parties were deſirous of peace; 
Philip, that he might have leiſure to ſettle the affairs of 
his kingdom, and the Romans, that they might be able 
to carry on the war againſt Carthage with greater vigour ; 
a treaty was ſoon concluded. The king cauſed Pruſias 
king of Bithynia, the Achacans, Boeotians, Theſſalians, 
Acarnanians and Epirots to be included in it: and the 
Romans included in the people of Ilium, king Attalus, Pleu- 
ratus; Nabis the Spartan tyrant, ſucceſſor to Machanidas; 
the people of Elis, the Meſſenians and the Athenians. In 
this manner the war of the confederates terminated | in a 
peace of no long continuance. 


SECT, VIII. The glorious expedition of Antiochus into Me- 
dia. Parthia, Hyrcania, and as far as India, At 
His return to Antioch, he receives advice of Ptolemy 
Philopator's death. | 


HE hiſtory of the wars in Greece, obliged us to in- 
terrupt the relation of the tranſactions in Aſia; and 
therefore we now return to them. 

(d) Antiochus, After the death of Achaeus, baviog em- 
ployed ſome time in ſettling his affairs in Aſia Minor, march- 
ed towards the eaſt, to reduce thoſe provinces which had 
revolted from the empire of Syria. He began by Media, 
of which the Parthians had juſt before diſpoſſeſſed him. 
Arſaces, ſon to him who founded that empire, was their 
king, He had taken advantage of the troubles in which the 
wars of Antiochus with Ptolemy and Achaeus had involved 
him, and had conquered Media. 

This country, ſays Polybius, is the moſt powerful in 
all Aſia, as well for its extent, as for the number and 
Qrength of the men, and the great quantity of horſes it 
produces, Media furniſhes all Aſia with thoſe beaſts; and 
its paſtures are ſo good, that the neighbouring monarchs 


(d) A. M. 3794. Ant. J. C. 212. P I. x. . 
22 9 J. -1 olyb. I. X. p. 
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ſend their ſtuds thither. Ecbatana is its capital city. The 
edifices of this city are the fineſt in the world, and the king's 
palace is ſeven hundred fathoms round; Though all the 
timber-work is of cedar and cyprus, yet not the leaſt piece 
of timber was viſible ; the joyſts, the beams, the cielings, 
and columns, which ſuſtained the porticoes and' piazzas 
being covered with ſilver or gold plates. All the tiles were 
of ſilver. The greateſt part of theſe rich materials had 
been carried off by the Macedonians under Alexander the 
Great; and the reſt plundered by Antigonus and Seleucus 
. Nicator, Nevertheleſs, when Antiochus entered this king- 
dom, the temple of na was ſtill ſurrounded with gilt 
columns; and the ſoldiers found in it a great number of 
flyer tiles, a few golden bricks, and a great many of ſil- 
ver. All this was converted into ſpecie, and ſtamped with 


Antiochus's image; the whole amounting to four thouſand 


talents, or about {ix hundred thouſand pound ſterling, 
. Arlaces expected that Antiochus would advance as far 
as this temple ; but he never imagined that he would ven- 
ture to croſs, with his numerous army, a country ſo barren 
as that which lies near it; and eſpecially as no water can 
be found in thoſe parts, none appearing on the ſurface of 
the earth. There are indeed rivulets and ſprings under 
ground, but no one, except thoſe who know the country, 
can find them,” On this occaſion, a true ſtory is related by 
the inhabitants of the country, that the Perſians, when 
they conquered Alia, gave to thoſe who ſhould raiſe wa- 
ter in places where none had been before, the profits ariſ- 
ing from ſuch places, to the fifth generation incluſively. 
The inhabitants, animated by theſe promiſes, ſpared nets 
ther, labour or expence to convey water under grourd from 
mount Taurus, whence a great quantity flows, as far as 
theſe deſerts ; inſomuch that at this time, ſays Polybius, 
thoſe who make uſe of theſe waters, do not know from 
what ſprings the ſubterraneous rivulets flow that ſupply 
them with it. 
It were to be wiſhed that-Polybius, who generally is 
diſfuſive enough, had been more prolix here, and explained 
is us in what manner theſe {ubiccraneous canals (for iuch 
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yere the wells here ſpoken of) were built; and the me- 
thods employed by Arſaces to ſtop tbem. From the ac- 
count he gives of the prodigious labour employed, and the 
valt ſums expended to complete this work, we may ſup- 
poſe that water had been conveyed into every part of this 
valt defert, by ſtone aqueducts built under ground, with 
openings at proper diſtances, that Polybius calls wells. 

(e) When Arſaces ſaw that Antiochus croſſed the de- 
ſerts, in ſpite of the difficulties which he imagined would 
flop his march, he gave orders for ſtopping up the wells. 
But Antiochus, having foreſeen this, ſent a detachment of 
horſe, which poſted itſelf near theſe wells, and beat the 
party that came to ſtop them, The army paſſed the de- 
ſerts, entered Media, drove Arſaces out of it, and reco- 
yered all that province. Antiochus ſtayed there the reſt of 
the year, in order to re-eſtabliſh his affairs, and to maks 
preparations neceſſary for carrying on the war. 

f) The year following, be entered very early into Par- 
thia, where he was as ſacceſsful as he had been the year 
before in Media: Arſaces was forced to retire into Hyr- 
cania, where he imagined that in ſecuring fome paſſes of the 
mountains which ſeparate it from Parthia, it would be im- 
poſſible for the Syrian army to approach him. 

(g) However, he was miſtaken : for, as ſoon as the 
ſeaſon would permit, Antiochus took tlie field ; and after 
incredible difficulties, attacked all thoſe poſts at rhe ſame 
ume with his whole army, which be divided into as many 
bodies as there re attacks, and ſoon forced them all. He 
afterwards aſſembled them in the plains, and marched to 
beſiege Seringis, which was the capital of Hyrcania. Ha- 
ving beſieged it for ſome time, he at laſt made a great 
breach, and took the city by ſtorm, upon which the ioha- 
bitants ſurrendered at diſcretion, 

(h) Ia the mean time Arſaces was very buſy. As he retir- 
ed he re - aſſembled „which at laſt for med an army of 
an hundred and twenty thouſand foot, and twenty thou- 


(e) A. M. 3793. Ant. J. C. 111. (f) A. M. 3704. Ant J. C. 
210, (g) A. M. 3795. Ant. J. C. 209. Yer xli. c. 5. 
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ſandhorſe. He then took the field againſt the enemy, and 


put a ſtop to their progreſs with the utmoſt bravery. His of t 
reſiſtance protracted the war, which ſcemed almoſt at an him 
over 


end. After many engagements, Antiochus perceiving he 
gained no advantage, judged that-it would be extremely 
difficult to reduce ſo valiant an enemy; and drive him en- 
tirely out of the provinces, where by length of time he had 
ſo ſtrongly eſtabliſhed himſelf. For this reaſon, he began 
to liſten to the overtures which were made him, for ter- 
minating ſo tedious a war. 

(i) At laſt a treaty was concluded, in which it was ſti- 
pualated, that Arſaces ſhould continue in poſſeſſion of Hyr- 
Cania, upon condition that he ſhould aſſiſt Antiochus, in 
recovering the reſt of the revolted provinces. 

(K) Antiochus, after this peace, turned his arms againl 
Euthydemus king of Bactria. We have already ſhewn, in 
what manner Theodotus had diſunited Bactria from the 
empire of Syria, and left it to his ſon of the ſame name 
- with himſelf, This ſon had been defeated and diſpoſſeſſed 
by Euthydemus, a brave and prudent man, who engaged 
in a long war againſt Antiochus. (I) The latter uſed his 
utmoſt endeavours to recover Bactria; but they all were 
rendered ineffectual by the valour and vigilance of Euthy- 
demus.. During the courſe of this war, Antiochus diſplay- 
ed his bravery in the moſt extraordinary manner, In one 
of theſe battles - his horſe was killed under him, and he 
himſelf received a wound in the mouth, which however 
was not dangerous, being attended with only the loſs of 
ſome of his teeth. 

At laſt he grew weary of a war, when he plainly per- 
ceived that it would be impoſſible for him to dethrone this 
prince, He therefore gave audience to Euthydemus's am- 
baſſadors, who repreſented to him, that the war he was 
carrying on againſt their ſovereign was not juſt ; that he 
had never been his ſubject, and conſequently that he ought 
not to avenge himſelf on their king, becauſe others bad 

rebelled againſt him; that Bactria had thrown off the yoke 


(i) A. M. 3796, Ant, J. C. 208. (K A. M. 3797. Ant J. C 
207. (1) Polyb. I. x. p. 620, 621. & |. zi. p. 651, 653. 
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of the Syrian empire under other monarchs long before 
him; that he poſſeſſed this kingdom by tight of conqueſt 
over the deſcendants of thoſe chiefs of the rebellion, and 
preſeryed it as the reward of a juſt victory. They alſo 
inſinuated to him that the Scythians, obſerving both parties 
had weakened themſelves by this war, were preparing to 
invade Bactria with great fury; and that ſhould they per- 
fiſt obſtinately in diſputing it, thoſe barbarians might very 
poſhbly diſpoſſe ſs both of it. (m) This reflexion made an 
impreſſion on Antiochus, who, by this time, was grown 
quite weary of ſo unprofitable and tedious a war ; and for 
this reaſon he granted them ſuch conditions as ended in a 
peace, To confirm and ratify it, Euthydemus ſent his ſon 
to Antiochus. He gave him a gracious reception; and 
judging, by his agreeable mien, his converſation, and the 
air of majeſty conſpicuous in his whole perſon, that he 
was worthy of a throne, he promiſed him one of his 
daughters in marriage, and granted his father-the title of 
king. The other articles of the treaty were put into 
writing, and the alliance was confirmed by the uſual oaths. 
Having received all Euthydemus's elephants, which was 
one of the articles of peace, he paſſed mount Caucaſus, and 
entered India, and then renewed his alliance with the king 
of that country. He alſo received elephants from him, 
which, with thoſe Euthydemus had given him, amounted 
to an hundred and fifty. He marched from thence into 
Arachoſia, afterwards into Drangiana, thence into Car- 
mania; eſtabliſhing his authority and good order in all 
thoſe provinces. 
(a) He paſſed the winter in the laſt country. From 
thence he returned by Perſia, Babylonia, and Meſopota- 
mia; and at laſt arrived at Antioch, after having ſpent 
ſeven years in this expedition, The vigour of his enter- 
prizes, and the prudence with which he had conducted 
the whole war, acquired him the character of a wiſe and 
valiant prince, and made him formidable to Europe as well 
a Alia, f | 
(m) A. M. 3798. Ant. J. C. 206. 


(n) A. M. 3799. Ant, J. C. 205. 
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(o) A little after his arrival at Antioch, advice was 
brought him of the death of Ptolemy Philopator. That 
prince, by his intemperance and exceſſes, had quite ruined 
his conſtitution, which was naturally ſtrong and vigorous, 
He died, as generally happens to thoſe who abandon them- 
ſelves to pleaſure, before he had run half his courſe. He 
was ſcarce above twenty years old when he aſcended the 
throne, and reigned but ſeventeen years. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by Ptolemy Epiphanes his ſon, then five years 
old. | | 


(o) A. M. 3800, Ant. J. C. 203. | 
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ARTICLE I. 


25 i | * 0 
HIS firſt article includes twenty · four years, during 
which Ptolemy Epiphanes reigned in Egypt. In 
this interyal, the Romans engage in war ; firſt againſt Phi> 


lip king of Macedon, over whom they gain a famous vic- 


tory ; and then againſt Antiochus king of Syria, who alſo 
is defeated, and forced to ſue for peace. At the ſame 
time, feuds and diviſions break out between the Lacedae- 


monians and the Achaeans, 2 
dies. 


SecT. I. Ptolemy Epiphanes ſucceeds Phipator his ſa- 
ther in the kingdom of Egypt. Antiochus and Philip 
enter into an alliance to invade his dominions. The 
Romans become guardians of the young king. Antio- 
chus ſubdues Paleſtine and Coelofyria, The war of 
Philip againſt the Athenians, Attalus, and the Rho» 
dians, He befieges Abydor. The unhappy fate of that 
city. The Romans declare war againſt Philip. Sul- 
pitius the conſul is ſent into Macedonia. 

(p) 1 Related in the preceding book, bow Ptolemy Phi- 

lopator, worn out with riots and exceſſes, had come 
to his end, after having reigned ſeventeen years. . the 


(p) A. M 3800. Ant. J. e Taft, x5 0. 2 Tok 
I. XW. p. 11a=-7a9% | 
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only perſons preſent when that monarch expired were A- 
gathocles, his filter, and their creatures, they concealed 
his death as long as poſſible from the public; in order 
that they might have time to carry off all the money, jew- 
els, and other valuable effects in the palace. They alſo 
formed a plan to maintain the authority they had enjoyed 
under the late king, by uſurping the regency during the 
minority of his ſon, named Ptolemy Epiphanes, who was 
then but five years old. They imagined this might be ea- 


lily done, if they could but take off Tlepolemus, who A 
had ſucceeded Soſibes in the migiftry; and accordingly " 
they concerted meaſures to diſpatch him. be 

At laſt they informed the public of the king's death, - 
Immediately a great council of the * Macedonians was aſ- 2 


ſembled, on which Agathocles and Agathoclea were pre- 
ſent. Agathocles, after ſhedding abundance of ER. ho 
gins by imploring their protection for the young king, whom 
he held in his arms. He told them that his royal father, 
in his expiring moments, had committed him to the care 
of Agathoclea, whom he pointed ont to them; and had re- 
commended him to the fidelity of the Macedonians. That 
for this reafon he was come to implore their affiſtance a- 
gainſt Tiepolemus, who, as he had certain advice, had 
formed the deſign of uſurping the crown. He added, that 
he had brought witneſſes expreſsly to prove his treaſon, 
and at the ſame time offered to produce them, He ima- 
gined that by this weak artiffte, Tlepolemus would be im- 
mediately diſpatched, and that in conſequence he might 
eaſily obtain the regency ; but the artifice was too grols, 
and the people immediately ſwore the deſtruction of Aga- 
thocles, his ſiſter, and all their creatures. This laſt at- 
tempt recalling to their remembrance their other crimes, 
all the inhabitants of Alexandria roſe againſt them. The 
young king was taken out of their hands, and ſeated on 
the throne in Hippodrome, After which Agathocles, his 
ſiſter, and Oeinanthe his mother, were brought before the 


* Polybius gives this name to the Alexandrians who deſcended from 
the Macedonians, and the poſtetity of the founders of Alexandria, or 
of thoſe to whom the ſame privileges had been granted, . , + 
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king, and all three put to death as by his order. The po- 
pulace expoſed their dead bodies to all the indignities pof- 
ſible; dragging them through the ſtreets, and tearing 
them to pieces. All their relations and creatures met with 
the ſame treatment, and not one of them was ſpared. The 
uſual and juſt end of thoſe unworthy favourites, who abuſe 
the confidence of their ſovereign to oppreſs the people, 
and who never puniſh thoſe who reſemble themſelves, 

Philammon, the aſſaſſin, who had been hired to murder 
Arſinoe, being returned from Cyrene to Alexandria, two 
or three days before this tumult broke out ; the ladies of 
honour of that unfortunate queen had immediate notice of 
it; and taking this opportunity which the diſtractions of 
the city gave them, they reſolved to revenge their miltreſs's 
death, Accordingly they broke open the door of the 
houſe where he was, and killed him with clubs and ſtones. 

The care of the king's perſon, till otherwiſe provided for, 
was given to Soſibes, ſon to him who had governed during 
the three laſt reigns. Hiſtory does not inform us whether 
he was {till alive: but it is certain that he lived to a great 
age, as he had paſſed above threeſcore years in the adminĩ- 
ſtration. (ꝗ) No miniſter was ever more cunning or more 
corrupt than this Solibes. He made no ſcruple of com- 
mitting the blackeſt crimes, provided they conduced to 
his ends. Polybius imputes to him the murder of Lyſi- 
machus, ſon of Ptolemy, and of Arſinoe daughter of that 
Lyſimachus; of Magas ſon of Ptolemy, and of Berenice 
daughter of Magas; of Berenice mother to Ptolemy Phi- 
lopator ; of Cleomenes, king of Sparta; and laſtly, of Ar- 
linoe daughter of Berenice. It is ſurpriſing that, notwith- 
ſtanding a conduct of ſo much inhumanity and cruelty in 
his adminiſtration, he ſhould ſupport himſelf ſo long, and 
at laſt come to a peaceable end. 

(r) Antiochus king of Syria, and Philip king of Mace- 
donia, during the whole reign of Ptolemy Philopator, had 
diſcovered the ſtrongeſt zeal for the intereſt of that mo- 
narch, and were ready to aſſiſt him on all occafions, Yet, 


(q) Polyb. in Excerpt. p. 64. (r) A. M. 3801. Ant. J. C. 203. 
Polyb, I, Ui, P · 159 Id. XV. p · 707, & 708. — . 
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no ſooner was he dead, leaving behind him an infant, whom 
the laws of humanity and juſtice enjoined them not to diſ- 
turb in the poſſcſhon of his father's kingdom, but they im- 
mediately join in a criminal alliance; and excite each other 
to take off the lawful heir, and divide his dominions be- 
tween them, Philip was to have Caria, Lybia, Cyrenaica, 
and Egypt; and Antiochus all the reſt, With this view, 
the latter entered Coeloſyria and Peleſtine; and, in leſs 
than two campaigns, made an entire conqueſt of thoſe two 
provinces with all their cities and dependencies. Their by 
guilt, ſays Polybius, would not have been quite ſo glaring, 
had they, like tyrants, endeavoured to gloſs over their 
crimes with ſome ſpecious pretence ; but fo far from doing ſan 
this, their injuſtice and cruelty were ſo barefaced, that 
to them was applied what is generally ſaid of fiſhes ; that 
the large ones, though of the ſame ſpecies, prey on the 
leſſer. One would be tempted, continues the fame author, 
. at ſeeing the molt ſacred laws of ſociety ſo openly violated, 
to accuſe providence of being indifferent and inſenſible to 
the moſt horrid crimes, But it fully juſtified its conduct, 
by puniſhing thoſe two kings according to their deſerts ; 
and made ſuch an example of them, as ought in all ſucceed- 
ing ages to deter others from following their example. For, 
whilſt they are meditating to diſpoſſeſs a weak and help- 
leſs infant of his kingdom, by peace - meal; providence 
raiſed up the Romans againſt them, who entirely ſubyert- 
ed the kingdoms of Philip, and Antiochus; and reduced 
their ſucceſſors to almoſt as great calamities, as thoſe with 
which they intended to cruſh the infant king. 

(s) During that time, Philip was engaged in a war a- 
- gainlt the Rhodians, over whom he gained an inconſidera- 
ble advantage, in a naval engagement near the iſland of 
Lade, oppoſite to the city of Miletus. 

(t) The next year he invaded Attalus, and advanced 
as far as Pergamus, the capital. of his kingdom. But all 
his efforts in aſſaulting that city being to no purpoſe, be 


(s) Polyb. in Excerpt. Vales. p. 70, & 73. 
4 (t) A. M. 3802. Ant. J. C. 403. Polyb. Ib. P- 66. Diod. Ib, 
P. 294 | | * 
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turned his rage and fury againſt the gods; and not ſatis - 
fed with burning their temples, he demoliſhed ſtatues, 
broke to pieces their altars, and even pulled up the ſtones 
from their foundations, that not the leaſt footſteps of them 
might remain, 

He was not more ſucceſsful againſt the Rhodians. Hav- 
ing already fought them with but indifferent ſucceſs, he 
veatured a ſecond battle off the {land of Chio. Attalus 
had united his fleet to that of the Rhodians, and Philip 
was defeated with conſiderable loſs. There were killed, 
in his army, three thouſand Macedonians, and ſix thou- 
ſand allies; and two thouſand Macedonians and confede- 
rates, with ſeven hundred Egyptians, were taken priſo- 
ners. The Rhodians loſt but ſixty men, and Attalus 
threeſcore and ten, 

Philip aſcribed all the glory of this engagement to him- 
ſelf, and that for two reaſons ; the firſt was, that having 
repulſed Atralus to the ſhore, he had taken that prince's 
fuip ; and the ſecond, that having caſt anchor near the 
promontory of Argennum, he had ſtopt even among the 
wrecks of his enemies, But tho' he aſſumed the beſt air 
he could, he was ſenſible of his great loſs, and could nei- 
ther conceal it from others, nor himſelf. This prince had 
never {oſt ſo great a number of men either by ſea or land 
in one day, He was highly afflicted upon it, and it vi- 
ſibly damped his natural vivacity, | 

(u) Nevertheleſs, the ill ſucceſs of this battle did not 
abate Philip's courage, The character of that prince was, 
to be unſhaken in his reſolutions ; and not to be de jected 
by diſappointments, but to overcome difficulties by inflex- 
ible conſtancy and perſeverance ; and accordingly he con- 
tinued the war with freſh bravery, I am not certain 
whether we may not date about this time, the cruelties 


which Philip exerciſed over the Cianians; a barbarity be 


is often reproached with, the rarticalars of which have 
unbappily been loſt, Cios, whoſe inhabitants are called 


tu) A. M. 3803. Ant. J. C. 201. Polyb. I. xvi. p. 133-- 739. 
. J. 31. n. 26, 18. Polyb. I. 19. p. 745. Liv. J. 31. n. 31. 
Ab. I. 1. p. 363. Polyb. I. xv. p. 709711. 
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Cianians, was a ſmall city of Bithynia. The man whe. 
was governor of it, had been raiſed to that poſt by the 
Ftolians, who at that time were in alliance with Philip. 
We find that he beſieged it, at the requeſt of his ſon · in- 
law Pruſias, king of Bithynia, who pretended to have re- 
ccived ſome inſult from it. The city was in all probabi- 
lity taken by ſtorm. A great number of the inhabitants 
ſuffered the moſt cruel torments; the reſt were reduced 
to a ſtate of captivity, which to them was worſe than death, 
and the city was razed to the very foundations. This 

barbarity alienated the Aetolians from him, and particu- 
larly the Rhodians, who were allies and friends to the in- 
habitants of Cios. Polybius ſeems to aſcribe its deſtruc- 
tion to the imprudence of the Cianians themſelves, who 
uſed to beſtow all poſts and preferments on their moſt 
worthleſs citizens; and to follow fo blindly their pernici- 
ous opinions in every thing, as even to perſecute thoſe 
who ventured to oppoſe them, He adds, that a people 
who acted in this manner, plunge voluntarily into the great- 
eſt calamities ; and that it is ſurprizing, they do not cor- 
rect themſelves in this reſpect by the experience of all ages, 
which ſhow, that the ruin of the moſt powerful ſtates is 
ſolely owing to the ill choice of thoſe to whom they con- 
fide either the command of their armies, or the admini- 
ſtration of their political affairs, 

Philip matched afterwards to Thrace and Cherſoneſus, 
where ſeveral cities ſurrendered voluntarily, However, 
Abydos ſhut her gates againſt him; and even refuſed to 
hear the deputies he had ſent, ſo that he was forced to 
beliege it. This city is in Aſia, and ſtands on the narrow- 
eſt part of the Helleſpont, now called the Dardanelles, 
and oppoſite to the city of Seſtus in Europe. The diſtance 
between theſe two cities was but about two miles. The 

- reader will ſuppoſe, that Abydos muſt be a city of great 
importance, as it commanded the (treights ; and made 
thoſe who were poſſeſſed of it, maſters of the communica- 

tion between the Euxine ſea and the Archipelago, 

Nothing of what is generally practiſed, in the aſſault- 
ing and defending of cities, was omitted in this ſiege. Ne 


neſus, 
ever, 
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was ever defended with greater obſtinacy, which 
might be ſaid at length, on the fide of the beſieged, to have 
roſe to fury and brutality, Confiding in their own ſtrength, 
they repulſed with the greateſt vigour the firſt approaches 
of the Macedonians. On the fide next the ſea, the ma- 
chines of war no ſooner came forward, but they immedi- 
ately were either diſmounted by the Baliſtae, or conſumed 
by fire. Even the ſhips, on which they were mounted, 
were in danger ; and it was with the utmoſt difficulty that: 
the beſiegers ſaved them. On the land ſide, the Abydo- 
nians alſo defended themſelves for ſome time with great 
courage, and did not deſpair even of defeating the enemy. 
But, finding the outward wall was ſapped, and that the 
Macedonians carried their mines under the inward one, 
which had been raiſed to ſupply the place of the other 
they ſeat deputies to Philip, offering to ſurrender their city 
upon the following conditions : That ſuch forces as had 
been ſent them by the Rhodians and king Attalus, ſhould 
return to their reſpectiv e ſovereigns under his ſafe conduct; 
and that all free citizens ſhould retire whitherſoever they 
pleaſed, with the clothes they then had on. Philip anſwer- 
ing, that the Abydonians had only to chooſe, whether they 
would ſurrender at diſcretion, or continue to defend them 
ſelves valiantly ; the deputies retired. 

This advice being brought, the beſieged, in tranſports 
of deſpair, aſſemble together, and conſider what was to 
de done. They came to this reſolution; firſt, that the ſlaves 
ſhould be ſet at liberty, to animate them to defend the city 
with the utmoſt vigour : ſecondly, that all the women 
ſhoald be ſhut up in the temple of Diana, and all the chil- 
dren with their nurſes, in the Gymnaſium : that this being 
done, they then ſhould bring into the great ſquare, all the 
gold and filver in the city ; and carry all the reſt of the 
valuable effects into the + Quadrieme of the Rhodians, and 
the Trireme of the Cizycenians. This reſolution having 
paſſed unanimouſly, another aſſembly was called, in which 
they choſe fifty of the wiſeſt and moſt antient of the citi- 
EE en tn ors Sr, 
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zens, but at the ſame time had vigour enough left to exe. | 
cute what ſhould have been determined; and they were = 
mage to take an oath in preſence of all the-inhabirants, that 1 
the inſtant they ſaw the enemy maſter of the inward wall, . 
they ſhould kill the women and childres, ſet fire to the 
two gallies laden with their effefts, and throw into the ſea 
all their gold and ſilver which they had heaped together: 
then ſending for their prieſts, they took an oath either to 
conquer or die, ſword in hand: and after having facrificed 
the victims, they obliged the prieſts and prieſteſſes to pro- 
nounce before the altar the greateſt curſes on thoſe who 
* ſhould break their oath. 

This being done, they left off countermining, and re- 
ſolved, the inſtant the wall ſhould fall, to fly to the breach, 
and ſight to the laſt. Accordingly, the inward wall tum- 
bling, the beſieged, true to the oath they had taken, fought 
in the breach with ſuch unparallelled bravery, that though 
Philip had perpetually ſuſtained with. freſh ſoldiers thoſe 
who had mounted to the aſſault; yet, when night ſepa- 

rated the combatants, he was {till doubtful with regard 
to the ſucceſs of the ſiege. Such Abydonians as. marched 
firſt to the breach, over the heaps of the ſlain, fopght with 
fury; and not only made uſe of their ſwords and javelins, 
but, after their arms. were broke to pieces, or forced out 
of their hands, they ruſhed furiouſly upon the Macedoni- 
ans, knocked down ſome, broke the ſariſſae or long ſpears 
of others; and, with the pieces, ſtruck their faces and 
ſach parts of their bodies as were uncovered, till they made 
them entirely deſpair of the event. 

When night had put an end to the ſlaughter, the breach 
was quite covered with the dead bodies okahe Abydabians; 
and thoſe who had eſcaped, were prodigiouſly fatigued, (x) ; 
and had received ſo many wounds, that they could ſcarce (roma hi 
ſupport themſelves. Things being brought ta this. dread- 4 Wunde 
ful extremity, two of the principal citizens, unable to ex- The fan 
ceate the dreadful reſolution that had been taken, and ron gh 
which at that time diſplayed itſelf to their imagipations in pio gain 

all its horror; agteed that, to ſave their wives and chil- | 
dren, they ſhould ſend to Philip by day - break, all their (x) A. 
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and prieſteſſes, cloathed in pontiſical habits, to im 
— his mercy, and open their gates to him. 


Accordingly next morning, the city, as had been agreed, | 


was ſurrendered to Philip; during which the greateſt part 
of the Abydonians who ſurvived, vented millions of im- 
precations againſt their fellow-citizens ; and eſpecially a- 
gainſt the prieſts and prieſteſſes, for delivering up to 
the enemy thoſe whom they themſelves had devoted to 
death, with the moſt dreadful oaths, Philip marched into 
the city, and ſeized, without the leaſt oppoſition, all the 
rich effects which the Abydonians had heaped together in 
one place. But now he was greatly terrified with the ſpec- 
tacle he ſaw. Among theſe ill-fated citizens, whom deſ- 
pair had made furious and diſtracted, ſome were ſtrangling 
their wives and children, and others cutting them to pieces 
with their ſwords; ſome were running to murder them; 
others were plunging them into wells, whilſt others again 
were precipitating them from the tops of houſes; in a 
word, death appeared in all its variety of horrors. Philip, 
pierced with grief, and ſeized with horror at this ſpectale, 
ſtopt the ſoldiers who were greedy of plunder ; and pub- 
lihed a declaration, importing, that he would allow three 


days to all who were reſolved to lay violent hands + 


on themſelves. He was in hopes that during this interval, 
they would change their reſolution ; but they had made 
their choice before. They thought it would be degenerat- 
ing from thoſe who had loft their lives in fighting for their 
country, ſhould they ſurvive them. The individuals of 
every family killed one another, and none eſcaped this mur- 
derous expedition, but thoſe whoſe hands were tied, or 
were otherwiſe kept from deſtroying themſelves, | 

(x) A little before the city ſurrendered, an ambaſſador 
from the Romans to Philip arrived. This embaſſy was ſent 
on various accounts, all which it will be proper to explain. 
The fame and glory of this people had juſt before ſpread 
through all parts of the world, by the victory which Sci- 
pio gained over Hannibal in Africa; an event that ſo glo- 


(s) A. M. 3303. Ant. J. C. 3207. 
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riouſly (with regard to the Romans) terminated the ſecond 
Punic war. (y) The court of Egypt, beiog in fo much 
danger from the union that had been formed between Phi- 
lip and Antiochus againſt their infant king, had addreſſed 
the Romans for protection; and offered them the guardi. 
anſhip of the king, and the regency of the kingdom, during 
his minority; declaring, that the late monarch had deſired 
it at his death; It was the intereſt of the Romans not to 
ſuffer the power of Philip and Antiochus to increaſe, by 
the addition of ſo many rich provinces, of which the em- 
pire of Egypt at that time conſiſted. It was not difficult 
to foreſee, that they would ſoon be engaged in war with 
thoſe two princes, with one of whom they already had 
ſome differences which threatened much greater, For 
theſe reaſons they had not heſitated in accepting the guar- 
dianſhip ; and in conſequence had appointed three depu- 
ties, who were ordered to acquaint the two kings with 
their reſolution, and to injoin them not to infeſl the do- 
minions of their royal pupil, for that otherwiſe they ſhould 
be forced to declare war againſt them. Every reader will 
perceive, that the declaring ſo generouſly in favour of an 
oppreſſed infant monarch, was making a juſt and noble 
uſe of their power. 

At the ſame time there arrived in Rome ambaſſadors 
from the Rhodians and from king Attalus, to complain 
alſo of the enterprizes of the two kings; and to inform 
the Romans, that Philip, either in perſon or by his depu- 
ties, was ſolliciting ſeveral cities of Aſia to take up arms, 
and was certainly meditating ſome great deſign, This was 
2 freſh motive for haſtening the departure of the three 
ambaſſadors, 

- Beiog arrived at Rhodes, and heariog of the ſiege of 
Abydos, they ſent to Philip the youngeſt of their collegues, 
named ZXmilius, who, as has been obſerved, arrived at 
Abydos at the time that the city was upon the point of 
being ſurrendered. Æmilius acquainted Philip, that he 
was ordered in the name of the ſenate, to exhort him not 


(y) Juſtin. I. xxx. e. 2, & 3. et I. xxxi. c. 1. Valer, Max. I. vi 
©& 6. Liv. I. XXXi. n. 1, 2, & 16. 
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to make war upon any of the ſtates of Greece; not to 
invade any part of Ptolemy's dominions; but to refer to 
a juſt arbitration his pretenſions upon und and the Rho- 
dians. That, provided he acquieſced with theſe remon - 


ſtrances, he would continue in peace; but that if he re- 


fuſed, the Romans would proclaim war againſt him. Philip 
endeavoured to ſhow, that the Rhodians had occaſioned 
the rupture. But, ſays Amilius, interrupting him, did 
the Athenians and Abydonians attack you fr? Philip “, 
who had not been uſed to hear truth, offended at the bold» 
neſs of ſuch an anſwer addreſſed to a king; Your age, ſays 
he to the ambaſſador, your beauty, (for Polybius informs 
us that this ambaſſador had really a fine perſon) and eſpe- 
cially the Roman name, exalt your pride to a prodigious 
degree. For my part, I wiſh your republic may obſerve 


punctually the treaties it has concluded with me: but, ih 


caſe I ſhould be invaded by it, 1 hope to ſhow, that the 
empire of Macedonia does not yield to Rome either in va» 
lour or reputation, The deputy withdrew from Abydos 
with this anſwer ; and Philip having taken that city, left 
a ſtrong garriſon in it, and returned to Macedonia. | 

Amilius ſeems to have gone into Egypt, whilſt the two 
other ambaſſadors went very probably to Antiochos. Ami» 
lius being arrived at Alexandria, affumed the guardianſhip 
of Ptolemy, in the name of the Romans, purſuant to'the 
inſtructions he had received from the ſenate at his ſetting 
out ; and fertled every thing to as much advantage as the 
ſtate of affairs in Egypt would then admit. He appointed 
Ariſtomenes the Acarnanian to ſuperintend the education 
and perſon of the young monarch, and made him prime 
miniſter, This Ariſtomenes had grown old in the court of 
Egypt, and ated with the atmoſt prudence and ah 
in the employment conferred upon him. 

* © Inſueto vera audire, ferocior oratio viſa eſt, quam quae ha- 

denda apud regem efſet. ”” Aetas, inquit, et forma, et ſuper omnia 
Romanum nomen te ferociorem facit. Ego autem primum velim 
vos foederum memores ſervare mecum pacem. Si bello laceſſeri- 


tis, mihi quoque in animo ef? facere, ut regum Macedonum nomen- 


que haud minus quam Romanum nobile bello ſentiatis. Liv. l. 
Ix, n. 18. 
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(z) In the mean time the forces of Philip laid Attica 
walte, the pretence of which invaſion. was as follows. Two 
young men of Acarnania being in Athens, at the time when 
the grand myſteries were ſolemnizing there, had crowded 
into the temple of Ceres, not knowing that it was forbid, 
Though their fault proceeded entirely from ignorance, 
they were immediately maſſacred, as guilty of impiety 
and ſacrilege. The Acarnanians, juſtly exaſperated at ſo 
cruel a treatment, had recourſe to Philip, who gladly em- 
braced this opportunity, and gave them a body of forces 
with which they entered Attica, ravaged the whole coun- 
try, and returned home laden with ſpoils, 

(a) The Athenians carried their complaints agaioſt this 


enterprize to Rome, and were joined on that occaſion by 


the Rhodians and king Attalus. The Romans only ſought 
ſor an opportunity to break with king Philip, at whom 
they were very much offended. He had infringed the 
condition of the treaty of peace concluded with him three 
years before, in not ceaſing to infeſt the allies who were 
included in it. He had juſt before ſent troops and money 
to Hannibal in Africa; and a report was ſpread, that he 
was at that time very buly i io Aſia. This made the Ro- 
mans uneaſy, who called to mind the trouble which Pyr- 
rhus had brought upon him, with only a handful of Epi- 
rots, a people very much inferior to the Macedonians, 
Thus, having ended the war againſt Carthage, they ima» 
gined it adviſcable to prevent the enterprizes of this new 


| enemy, who might become formidable, in caſe they ſhould 
give him time to increaſe his ſtrength. The ſenate, after 


making ſuch an anſwer as pleaſed all the ambaſſadors, or- 
dered M. Valerius Levinus the propraetor to advance to- 
wards Macedonia with a fleet, in order to examine matters 
nearer at hand, and be in a condition to give immediate aid 
to the allies, | 

(b) In the mean time the Roman ſenate deliberated ſe- 
riouſly on what was to be done in the preſent juncture, 
At the very time it afſembled to conſider that important 
affair, a ſecond embaſly arrived from the Athenians, which 
(2) Liv. I. xxxi, n. 14. (a) Liv; I. XXxi. n. 1---3+ (b) Ibid. n. 3 
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brought advice that Philip was upon the point of invading 
Attica in perſon ; and that in caſe they were not imme - 
diately ſuccoured, he would infallibly make bimſelf maſtet 
of Athens. They alſo received letters from Levinus the 
propraetor and from Aurelius his lieutenant, by which 
they were informed that they had the ſtrongeſt reaſons to 
believe that Philip had ſome deſign againſt them; and that 
the danger being imminent, they had no time to loſe. - 
(e) Upon this news, the Romans reſolved to proclaim 


war againſt Philip. Accordiogly P. Sulpitius the conſul, 


to whom Macedonia had fallen by lot, put to fea with an 
army, and ſoon arrived there. Here he was ſoon inſorm- 
ed by an embaſſy that Athens was beſieged, and implored 


bis aſſiſtance. He detached a ſquadron of twenty gallies, 


commanded by Claudius Cento, who ſet ſail that inſtant. 


Philip had not laid ſiege to Athens in perſon, but deputed 


one of his lieutenants for that purpoſe; having taken the 
field in — againſt Attalus and the, Rhodians. 


SzcT, 11. E xpeditions of the conſul Sulpitius in Mace- 
donia. The Ætoliant wait for the event, in order 
to declare themſelves. - Philip loſes a battle. Villius 
ſucceeds Sulpitius, No conſiderable tranſaction haps 
pens during his government, Flaminius ſucceeds him, 
Antischus recovers Coelofyria, of which he had been 
diſpoſſeſſed by Ariſtomenes the prime miniſter of E- 
Opt. Various expeditions of the conſul into Pho» 


cir. The dchoegns, after long debates, declare for 


| the Romans. 


(a) 6 Cento, whom the conſul had ſent to 92 

cour Athens, having entered the Piraeus with his 
gallies, revived the drooping courage of the inhabitants, 
He was not ſatisfied with ſecuring the city and the country 


round it; but having advice that the garriſon of Chaleis 
did not obſerve the leaſt order or diſcipline, as remote 


from danger, he failed out with his fleet, arrived near the 
city before day; and finding the centinels aſleep, entered it 


(e) A. M. 3804. Ant. J. C. 200. Liv. I. xxxi. n. 14. 
(d) A. M. 3804. Ant. J. C. 200, Liv. I. XAXi. a. 2226. 
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without moleſtation; ſet fire to the public magazines which 
were full of corn, and to the arſenal that was well pro» 
vided with machines of war; cut the whole garriſon to 
pieces; and after carrying on board his ſhips the, immenſe 
booty he had amaſſed, he returned to the Piraeus. 

Philip, who was then at Demetrias, the inſtant he heard 
of the diſaſter which had befallen that confederate city, 
_ flew thither in hopes of ſurprizing the Romans. However, 

they were gone; ſo that he ſeemed to have come for no 
ether purpoſe, but to be ſpectator of that city ſtill burn - 
ing and half ruined, He would certainly have treated 
Athens in the ſame manner, if one of the couriers called 
Hemerodromi +, who perceived the king's troops from the 
eminence where he was poſted, had not carried the news 
of it immediately to Athens, where the inhabitants were 
all afleep. Philip arrived a few hours after, but before 
day-break, Perceiving that the ſtratagem had pot taken 
effect, he reſolved to attack the city. The Athemians bad 
drawn up their ſoldiers in battle without the walls, at the 
gate Dipylos ; Philip, marching at the head of his army, 
attacked them with vigour, and having killed ſeveral 
of them with his own hand, repulfed them back into the 
city, whither he did not think it adviſeable to purſue them. 
But he wreaked his verigeance on the country-ſeats, on 
the places for the public exerciſes, as the Lycaeum, and 
eſpecially on ſuch temples as ſtood without the city ; fet- 
ting fire to every thing, and ruining whatever came in his 
way, not ſparing either the tombs or the moſt ſacred places, 
He marched-from hence with a view of ſurprizing Eleuſis, 
where his project alſo proved abortive, He then proceeded 
towards Corinth, when hearing that the Achaeans held 
their affembly at Argos, he went thither. : 
They were deliberating how to act in regard to Nabis, 
the tyrant of Sparta, who had ſucceeded Machanidas, and 
infeſted the whole country with his incurſions. Philip of- 
fered to charge himſelf entirely with that war, and his 
propoſal was received with univerſal joy. However, he 
added a condition which abated it very much ; that they 


1 They were ſo called from running a great number of miles in 
one day. | 
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ſhould furniſh him with as many troops as were neceſſary 
for garriſoning Craea, Chalcis, and Corinth; and that 


0 they ſhould not leave the places behind him without de- 
ſe fence whilſt he was fighting for them. They perceived that 
bis deſign was, to draw out of Peloponneſus all the Achaean 
d youth, in order to make himſelf maſter of it, and engage 
Ys it in the war agaialt the Romans, Cycliadus, who preſided 
r, in the aſſembly, eluded the propoſal, by obſerving that it 
no was not allowed by their laws, to debate on any ſubject 
n- but that for which the aſſembly had been ſummoned. They 
ed therefore broke up, after having reſolved upon the war 
ed againſt Nabis; and the hopes of Philip were again defeated, 
he He made a ſecond attempt upon Athens, which ſuc- 
s ceeded no better than the former, except that he complea» 
ere ted the demolition of ſuch temples, ſtatues, and valuable 
Ire works as remained in that country. After this whe 
en he retired into Boeotia. 
ad (d) The conſul, who was encamped between Apelinals 
he and Dirrachium, ſcat to Macedonia a conſiderable detach · 
nyy rent under the command of Apuſtius the licutenant, who 
ral laid walte the plains, and took ſeveral ſmall cities. Philip, 
the who was returned into Macedonia, carried on his n 
m. preparations with prodigious vigour. 
on The great object which both parties had i in view * 
and to engage the Ztolians to their ſide. They were now go» 
fet- ing to hold their general aſſembly, to which Philip, the 
his Romans, and Athenians, ſent their ambaſſadors. He 
es. who was deputed by Philip ſpoke firſt. All be required 
lis, was, that the Ztolians ſhould obſerve ſtrickly the condi- 
ded tions of peace which they had concluded three years be» 
eld fore with Philip; having then experienced how uſeleſs their 
alliance with the Romans was to them, He inltanced ſe ve · 
bis, ral cities of which that city had poſſeſſed themſelves, upon 
and pretence of ſuccouring them, as Syracuſe, Tarentum, 
of- Capua; the laſt city eſpecially, which was no longer Ca · 
his pua, but the grave of the Campanians, and the ſkeleton, 
he as it were, of a city, having neither ſenate, inhabitants, 


hey or magiſtrates ; more barbarouſly uſed by thoſe who had 
s in (d) Liv. I. zxxi. n. 27—33. 
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leſt it to be inhabited in this condition, than if they had 
entirely deſtroyed it. If foreigners, ſays he, who differ 
from us more by their language, their manners, and their 
laws, than by the wide diſtance of land and ſea which 
ſeparate us from them, ſhould diſpoſſeſs us of this country; 
it would be ridiculous in us to expect more human treat- 
ment from them then their neighbours have met with, A- 
mong us, who are of the ſame country, whether Aetoli- 
ans Acarnaniens, or Macedonians, and who ſpeak the ſame 
language, light diſputes may ariſe, with little or no con- 
ſequence or duration; but with foreigners, with barbari- 
ans, we, whilſt we are Greeks, are, and ſhall for ever be 
at war. This time three years you concluded a peace with 
Philip in this very place; now the ſame cauſes (till fubſiſt ; 
and we hope that you will act in the fame manner.“ 
The Athenian ambaſſadors, by the conſent of the Ro- 
mans, ſpoke next. They began by difplaying, in an 
affecting manner, the impious and ſacrilegious fury which 
Ppilip, had exerciſed on the moſt ſacred monuments of Atti- 
ca, on the moſt auguſt temples, and the moſt awful tombs; 
as if he had declared war, not only againſt men, and the 
living, but againſt the manes of the dead, and the majeſty 
of the gods. That Ftolia and all Greece muſt expect the 
fame treatment, if Philip ſhould have the like occaſion. 
They concluded with conjuring the Ætolians to take com- 
paſſion of Athens; and to undertake, under the auſpices 
of the gods, and of the Romans, whoſe power only that 
of the gods could equal, fo jult a war as that propoſed to 
them 


The Roman ambaſſador, after having refuted very cir- 
cumſtantially the reproaches of the Macedonian, with re- 
ſpect to the treatment which Rome had made the conquer - 
ed cities ſuffer; and examplified in Carthage, which, but 
juſt before, had been allowed a peace, and was reſtored 
to its liberty, declared, that the only circumſtance the Ro- 
mans had to fear was, that the too great mildneſs and le- 
nity which they exerciſed towards thoſe they conquered, 
would prompt other nations to take up arms againſt them, 
becauſe the vanquiſhed might depend on the Roman dle · 
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mency. He repreſented in a ſhott, but ſtrong and pathetio 
ſpeech, the criminal actions of Philip, the murders com- 
mitted by him on his o] family, and his-friends, his in- 
famqus debaucheries, which. were {till more deteſted than 
his cruelty; all facts more immediately! known to the per- 
ſons whom he then addreſſed, as they were nearer. neigh 


bouts to Macedonia. But, to confine my ſpeech to what 


relates dire&ly to you, ” ſays the ambaſſador, addreſſing. 
himſelf to the Aetolians, we engaged in the war againſt 
Ppilip, in no other view but to defend you; and you have 
concluded a ſeparate peace with him. Poſhbly you may, 
abſerve in your own, juſtification, that ſeeing us employed, 
in the war againſt the Carthagigians, and being awed by 
fear, you were obliged to ſubmit to whatever conditions 


the victor, was pleaſed to preſcribe ; whillt we, on the othew 


fide, employed in affairs of greater importance, negleded 
2 war which you had renounced, However, having now 
put an end (thanks to the gods) to the Carthaginian war, 
we are going to turn the whole force of our arms againſt 
Macedonia, This gives you an opportunity of returning ta 
our friendſhip and alliance, unleſs you ſhould chuſe to pe- 
riſh ogloriouſly with Philip, rather than conquer with the 
Romans, ' 

. Damocritus, the Aetolian praetor, plainly perceived 
that this ſpeech would gain all the voices. It is ſaid, that 
he had been bribed by Philip. Without ſeeming inclined 
to either (ide, he repreſented the affair as too important 
to be determined immediately, and required time for a 
more mature deliberation. By this artifice he eluded the 
effe&t which the aſſembly would otherwiſe have had: and 
boalted his having done a very effential ſervice to the re- 
public, which now (he ſaid) might wait the event before it 
took up arms, and then declare for the ſtrongeſt party, 
le) In the mean time, Philip was preparing for a vigo- 
rous war both by ſea and land; but the conſul had already 
begun it. He had entered Macedonia, and advanced to- 
wards the Daſſatetae, and Philip had alſo taken the field, 


(e) Lir. I. AA. n. 33--+39» 
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Neither party knew which way the enemy had marched; 
but each ſent out a detachment upon the diſcovery, and the 
two parties met. As both conſiſted entirely of choſen 
troops, a bloody ſkirmiſh enſued, and the victory was doubt- 
ful. Forty Macedonian troopers, and thirty ſive of the 

Romans, were killed on the ſpot. 

The king, perfuaded that the care he ſhould take to bury 
thoſe who had loſt their lives in this ſkirmiſh, would con- 
tribute very much to gain him the affection of his ſoldiers, 
and excite them to behave gallantly in his ſervice; cauſed 
their dead bodies to be brought into the camp, in order 
that the whole army might be eye · witneſſes of the ho- 
nours paid to their memory.“ Nothing is leſs to be relied 
upon than the ſentiments and diſpoſitions of the vulgar. 
This ſpectacle, which Philip imagined would animate the 
ſoldiers, had a quite contrary effect, and damped their 
courage. Hitherto he had engaged in war with none but 
Greeks and Illyrians, who employed ſcarce any other wea- 
pons but arrows, javelins and lances ; and for that reaſon 
the wounds they made were not ſo deep. But when they 
ſaw the bodies of their comrades, covered with deep and 
wide gaſhes made by the Spaniſh ſabres; whole arms cut 
off, ſhoulders lopped away, and heads ſeparated from the 
bodies, they were terrified at the fight, and plainly per- 
ceived againſt what kind of enemy they were to act. 

The king himſelf, who had never ſeen the Romans en- 
gage in battle, was terrified at the fight. Being informed 
by ſome deſerters of the place where the enemy had halt- 
ed, he took guides and marched thither with his army, 
conſiſting of twenty thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe; 
and poſted himſelf at a little above two hundred paces from 
their camp, near the city of Athacus, on an eminence 
which he fortified with good ditches and ſtrong entrench- 
ments. Surveying from the top of the hill the order and 
diſpoſition of the Roman camp, he cried out, f that what 
he ſaw was not the camp of Barbarians. 

Nihil tam incertum nec tam inzeſtimabile eſt, quam animi mul- 

. titudinis, Quod promptiores ad ſubeundam omnem demicationem vi- 

debatur facturum, id metum pigritiamque incuſſit. Liv, 
f The fame words are aſcribed to Pyrrhus. 
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The conſul and the king were quiet for the firſt two 
days, each waiting till the other ſhould make ſome move-, 
ment. On the third day, Sulpitius came out of his camp, 
ud drew up his troops in battle. Philip,” being afraid of 


coming to a general battle, detached againſt the enemy a * 


body conſiſting of but fifteen hundred men, the dd afk 
horſe, and the other foot; againſt whom the Romans op- 
poſed an equal number, who had the advantage, and put 
the other to flight, They avoided with no leſs prudence 
an ambuſcade which the king had laid for them. Theſe two 
advantages, the one gained by open force, and the other by 
ſtratagem, inflamed the courage of the Roman ſoldiers, 
The conſul marched them back into the camp, and after al- 
lowing' them a day's repoſe, he led them out, and offered 
the king battle, which he did not think proper to accept, 
and for that reaſon he lay cloſe in his camp, in ſpite of all 
the inſults and reproaches of Sulpitius, who charged him 
with meanneſs of ſpirit and cowardice, 

As foraging, where two armies lay ſo near one another, 
would be very dangerous, the conſul drew off to about 
eight miles diſtance, and advanced towards a village called 
Octolophos, where the foragers diſperſed themſelves all 
over the neighbouring country in ſeparate platoons. The 
king at firſt lay cloſe in his intrenchments, as if afraid of 
venturing out; in order that the enemy, growing bolder 
on that account, might for that reaſon be leſs vigilant. This 
bappened directly as Philip had foreſeen, When he ſaw 
great numbers of them ſpread over the plains, he quitted his 
camp on a ſudden with all his horſe, whom the Cretans fol- 
lowed as faſt as it was poſſible for infantry to march; and 
rode full ſpeed to poſt himſelf between the Roman camp 
and the foragers. There, dividing his forces, he detach- 
ed part of them againſt the foragers; ordering them to cut 
to pieces all who ſhould come in their way; whilſt he 
bimſelf ſeized all the paſſes by which they could return, 
And now nothing was ſcen on all ſides but blood and 
laughter; during which, the Romans did not know what 
was doing out of their camp, becauſe ſuch as fled were in- 


tercepted by the king's forces; and thoſe who guarded the 
Vol. VIII. N 
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paſſes killed a much greater number than the others de» 
tached in purſuit of the enemy. 

At laſt the melancholy news of the ſlaughter arrived in 
the Roman camp. Upon which the conſul ordered the cavalry 
to march out and ſuccour their comrades wherever they 
could: as for himſelf he made the legions quit the camp, 
and marched them in an hollow ſquare againſt the enemy, 
: The troopers, being diſperſed up and down, loſt their way 
at firſt ; being deceived by the ſhouts and cries which echo- 
ed from different places. Many of theſe parties fell in 
with the enemy, and ſkirmiſhes were fought, in different 
places at the ſame time, The warmeſt engagement was 
where the king himſelf commanded, and which, by the 
great number of horſe and foot that compoſed it, formed 
almoſt an army : not to mention that theſe troops, being 
prodigiouſly animated by the preſence of the king, and the 
Cretans, who fought cloſe together and with the utmoſt 
vigour, againſt enemies diſperſed and in diſorder, killed 
great numbers of them, It is certain that, had they not 
| purſued the Romans ſo vigorouſly, this day might have de- 
cided, not only the preſent battle, but perhaps the ſuc- 
ceſs of the whole war, But, by abandoning themſelves to 
a a-raſh and inconſiderate ardour, they fell into the midſt of 
the Roman cohorts, who had advanced with their officers, 
And now the ſoldiers that fled perceiving the Roman en- 
ſigns faced about, and puſhed their horſes againſt the ene 
my who were all in diforder. In an inſtant the face of the 
battle was quite changed ; thoſe who purſued before now 
flying in their turn, Many were killed in cloſe fight, and 
prog loſt their lives in flying ; numbers fel}, not only by 

the ſword, but ſe veral plunging i into won, were ſ{wal- 
lowed up, with their horſes, in the mire. The king bim - 
ſelf was in very great danger; for having been thrown by 
his horſe which had received a great wound, multitudes 
were going to attack him, had not a trooper leaped that 
moment from his horſe, and mounted him on it : but the 
man himſelf, being unable to keep pace with the troopers 
who fled, was killed by the enemy, Philip, after baving 
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taken a long compaſs round the fens, came at laſt to the 
camp, where he had been given over for loſt. 

We have ſeen on many occaſions, and it cannot be too 
ſtrongly inculcated to thoſe of the military profeſſion in 
order to their avoiding the like error; that battles are of- 
ten loſt by the too great ardour of the officers, who, ſolely 
intent upon purſuing the enemy, forget and negletct what 
paſſes in the reſt of the army; and ſuffer themſelves to be 
deprived thro' an imprudent deſire of glory, of a victory 
which they had in their hands, and might have ſecured. 

However, Philip had not loſt a great number of men 
in this action, but dreaded coming to a ſecond : and was 
afraid leſt the conqueror ſhould advance to attack him ſud - 
denly, He therefore diſpatched a herald to the conſul, 
to deſire a ſuſpenſion of arms, in order to bury the dead, 
The conſul, who was at dinner, fent word that he ſhould 
have an anſwer on the morrow. Upon this Philip, to con- 
ceal his march from the Romans, having left a great num» 
ber of ſires in his camp ;. ſet out from it, without noiſe, 
the inſtant it was dark; and having got a whole night's 
march before the conſul, and part of the following day, 
he thereby put it out of his power to purſue him. 

f) Sulpitius began his march the next day, not knows 
ing which way the king had taken. Philip had flattered 
himſelf with the hopes of intercepting him at ſome paſſes, 
the entrance of which he fortified with ditches, intrench- 
ments, and great works of ſtones and trees ; but the pa- 
tience of the Romans was ſuperior to all theſe difficulties. 
The conſul, after laying waſte the country, and ſeizing 
upon ſeveral forireſſes, marched his army back to Apollo- 


nia, from whence he had ſet out in the beginning of the 


campaign. 6 

The Aetolians, who only waited the event in order to 
take up arms, declared without the leaſt heſitation for the 
Romans, and the Athamanians followed their example. 
Both people made ſome incurſions into Macedonia, but 
with ill ſucceſs, Philip having defeated them on ſeveral oc- 
calions, He alſo defeated the Dardanians. who had en- 


(F) Liv. I. xxxi, n. 39— 43. 
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tered his country during his abſence ; and with theſe ſmall 
advantages, conſoled himſelf for his ill ſucceſs againſt the 
Romans, | 

(g) In this campaign the Roman fleet joined that of 
Attalus, came into the Piraeus, to the great joy of the 


Athenians. The hatred they bore to Philip, which fear 
had forced them to diſſemble for a long time, now broke out 
immoderately, at the ſight of ſo powerful a fuccour. In a 
free city * like that of Athens, where eloquence was all- 
powerful, the orators had gained ſo great an aſcendant 
over the minds of the people, that they made them form 
whatever refolutions they pleaſed.” Here the people, at 
their requeſt, ordained that all the ſtatues and images of 
Philip and his anceſtors ſhould be deſtroyed : that the fe- 
ſtirals, ſacrifices and prieſts eſtabliſhed in their honour 
ſhould be aboliſhed : that every place where any monu- 
ment had been ſet up, or inſcription engraved relating to 
them, ſhould be dechared impure and profane : that the 
prieſts, every time they offered up prayers to the gods, in 
favour of the Athenians, of their allies, their armies and 
fleets ; ſhould alſo utter anathemas and curſes of every 
kind againſt Philip, his children, his kingdom, his forces 
both by ſca and land; in a word, againſt the Macedonians 
in general, and all that belonged to them, To this de- 
cree was added, that whatever might be afterwards pro- 
poſed, which tended in any manner to diſhonour and bring 
an odiun on Philip, would be grateful to the people; and 
that whoſoever ſhould dare to ſay or do any thing in favour 
of Philip, or againſt the decrees in queſtion, might be 
killed upon the ſpot without any formality. The laſt clauſe 
was, that whatever had been enacted againſt the Piſiſtra- 
tides, ſhould take place againſt Philip, In this manner 
the + Athenians made war againſt Philip by their decrees 


(g) Liv. I. xxxi n.-44---47+ 

Nec unquam ibi deſunt linguae promptae ad plebem concitan- 
dam: quod genus, cum in omnibus liberis civitatibus, tum praeci 
pue Athenis, ubi oratio plurimum pollet, favore multitudinis alitur. 
Li. | | | 
+ Athenienſes quidem literis verbiſque, quibus ſolis valent, bellum 
adverius Philippum gercbant. Liv. 
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and ordinances, which at that time were their only ſtrength, 
Carrying all things to extremes, they do laviſhed enco- 
miums, honours, and homage of every kind, on Attalus 
and the Romans, 

The fleet, at its leaving Piraeus, attacked and took ſe- 
veral fortreſſes and ſmall iſlands; after which Attalus and 
the Romans ſeparated, and went into winter quarters, 

(h) In Rome, the year following, new conſuls being 

choſen, Villius had Macedonia for his province, 
Philip, whilſt he made the ſeveral preparations for car- 
rying on the enſuing campaign, was exceedingly anxious 
with regard to the ſucceſs of the war he had underraken, 
Beſides his having to deal with powerful and formidable e- 
nemies, he was afraid that the protection which the Ro- 
mans gave to ſtates, would draw off many of his allies 
from him; and that the Macedonians, uneaſy at; and diſ- 
fatisfied with his government, would rebel againſt him. 

To obviate theſe dangers, he gave up ſome cities to the 
Achaeans, thinking to attach them the more ſtrongly to 
his intereſt by this unexpected generoſity; and at the ſame 
time he ſent ambaſſadors into Achaia, to make the allies 
take the oath which was to be renewed every year. But 
could he look upon this ceremony as a ſtrong tye ; ſuch 
a one as would be capable of keeping the confederates in 
their duty ; as he himſelf profeſſed an open violation of 
all oaths; and did not make the leaſt ſcruple to forfeit 
his promiſe, nor ſhew the leaſt veneration for the ſupreme: 
— religion, and all that mankind conſider as molt 

cred ? 

(i) As to the Macedonians, be dndearoured + to recover 
their love and affection, by ſacrificing Heraclides, one of 
his miniſters and conſidents, whom the people hated, and 
deteſted on account of his rapine and grievous oppreſſions; 
all which had made the government odious to them. He 
was of very mean extraction, and born in Tarentum, 
Where he had exerciſed the meaneſt and moſt contemprible 


(h) A. M. 3805. Ant. J. C. 199. Liv. I. Ai. n. 49. et I. 
Axxii. n 2. | ? 


U Polyb. I. xiii, p. 672, 673. 
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offices, and been baniſhed from thence, for attempting to 
deliver up the city to the Romans. He had fled to Phi- 
lip, who finding him a man of ſenſe, of a lively genius, a 
daring ſpirit, and at the ſame time fo inſatiably ambitious, 
as not to ſcruple the commiſſion of the blackeſt crimes ; 
had attached him to himſelf in a particular manner, and 
truſted him with all his ſecrets; a fit inſtrument for a 
prince, who had neither probity or honour, Heraclides, 
ſays Polybius, was born with all thoſe qualities which 
conſtitute the finiſhed villain. From his moſt tender years 
he had proſtituted himſelf in the moſt infamous manner, 
Haughty and terrible to all his inferiors, he behaved in the 
meaneſt and moſt groveling manner towards his ſuperiors, 
He was in ſuch great credit and authority with Philip, 
that, according to the ſame author, he almoſt ruined that 
powerful kingdom, by the univerſal diſcontent which his 
injuſtice and oppreſſion occaſioned. At laſt the king cauſed 
him to be ſeized and thrown into priſon, which occaſioned 
an univerſal joy amongſt the people. As we have only 
a few fragments of Polybius on this ſubject, hiſtory does 
not inform us what became of Heraclides, nor whether he 
came to the end his crimes deſerved. 

Nothing conſiderable was tranſacted during this cam- 
paign, any more than the foregoing, becauſe the conſuls 
did not enter Macedonia, till very late ; and the reſt of 
the time was ſpent in ſlight ſkirmiſhes, either to force cer- 
tain paſſes, or carry off convoys, (k) T. Quintius * Fla- 
mininus, having been nominated conful, and Macedonia 
falling to him by lot, he did not follow the example of 
his predeceſſors, but ſet out from Rome at the opening of 
the ſpring, with Lucius his brother, who, by leave of 
the ſenate, was to-command his fleet, 

At the beginning of the year in queſtion, Antiochus in- 
vaded Attalus very vigorouſly both by ſea and land. The 
ambaſſadors of the latter king came to Rome, and inform- 
ed the ſenate of the great danger to which their ſovereign 


(k) A. M. 3806. Ant. J. C. 198. Liv. I. xxxii. n. 9. 15- 
Plutarch calls him Flamininus, but it is an error, theſe * 
difcrent families, 
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was expoſed. He intreated the Romans, in Attalus's 
name, either to undertake his defence with the forces of 
the republic, or to permit king Attalus to recal his troops, 

The ſenate made anſwer, that as nothing could be more 


juſt and reaſonable than Attalus's demand, he therefore 


was at full liberty to recal his forces: That the ſenate 
never intended to incommode their allies in any manner; 
but that-they would employ all their credit with Antiochus, 
to diſſuade him from moleſting Attalus. Accordingly, 
the ſenate ſent ambaſſadors to the former, who remon- 
ſtrated to him, that Attalus had lent them his land as 
well as naval forces, which they had employed againſt Phi - 
lip their common enemy ; that they ſhould think it an 
obligation, if he would not invade that prince ; that it 
was fitting that ſuch kings as were confederates and friends 
to the Romans ſhould be at peace. Theſe remonſtrances 
being made to Antiochus, he immediately drew off his 
forces from the territories of king Attalus. 

The ioſtant he had, ar the requeſt of the Romans, laid 
aſide his deſi igns againſt that prince, he marched in perſon 
into Coeloſyria, to recover thoſe cities of which Ariſtome- 
nes had diſpoſſeſſed him. The Romans had entruſted this 
general with the adminiſtration of Egypt. (I) The firſt thing 
he had endeavoured was, to defend himſelf againſt the in- 
vaſion of the two confederate kings; and. for this purpoſe 
he raiſed the beſt troops he could, (m) He ſent Scopas into 
Aetolia with large ſums of money, to levy as many troops 
as poſſible ; the Aetolians being at that time looked upon 
as the beſt ſoldiers, (n) This Scopas had formerly enjoyed 
the higheſt poſt in his own country, and was thought to 
be one of the braveſt and moſt experienced generals of his 
time. When the time for continuing in his employment 
ara he had flattered himſelf with the hopes of being 
continued in it, but was diſappointed, This gave him 
diſguſt, ſo that he left Aetolia, and engaged in the ſervice 
of the king of Egypt. Scopas bad ſuch good ſucceſs in his 
levies, that he brought ſix thouſand ſoldiers from Actolia 3 ; 
a good reinforcement for the Egyptian army, 


(1) A. M. 3804. Ant. J. C. 200. (m) Liv. I. xxxi. n. 43. (n) Ex- 
derpt. Polyb. p. 60, 
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(o) The miniſters of Alexandria, ſeeing Antiochus em- 
ployed in Aſia Minor, in the war which bad broke out be- 
tween him and Attalus king of Pergamus, ſeat Scopas into 
Paleſtine and Coeloſyria, to recover, if poſſible, thoſe pro- 
vinces. He carried on that war ſo ſucceſsfully, that he 
recovered ſeveral cities, retook Judaeca, threw a garriſon 
into the city of Jeruſalem : and, upon the approach of 


winter, returned to Alexandria, whither be brought (be- 


ſides the glory of his victories) exceeding rich ſpoils taken 
in the conquered countries. We find by the ſequel, that 
the great ſucceſs of this campaign was owing principally to 
Antiochus's being abſent, and to the little teſiſtance which 
had therefore been made, 

(p) He no ſooner arrived there in perſon, but the face 
of things changed immediately, and victory declared in 
his favour. Scopas, who was returned with an army, was 
defeated at Paneas, near the ſource of the river Jordan, 
in a battle wherein a great ſlaughter was made of his troops. 
He was forced to fly to Sidon, where he ſhut himſelf up 
with the ten thouſand men he had left. Antiochus belieged 
him in it, and reduced him to ſuch extremities, that being 
in abſolute want of proviſions, he was forced to ſurrender 
the city, and content himſelf with having his life ſpared, 
However, the government of Alexandria had employed its 
utmoſt efforts to relieve him in Sidon; and three of the 
beſt generals, at the head of the choiceſt troops in the ſtate, 
had been ſent to raiſe the ſiege. But Antiochus diſpoſed 
things ſo happily, that all their efforts were defeated, 
and Scopas was obliged to accept of the ignomimous con · 
ditions above mentioned; after which he returned to Alex» 
nin. naked and diſarmed. 

(q) Antiochus went from thence to Gaza, where he met 
with ſo ſtrong a reſiſtance as exaſperated him: and accor- 
dingly having taken it, he abandoned the plunder of it to 
his ſoldiers. This being done, be ſecured the paſſes through 
which the troops were to come that might be ſent from 


(o) A. N. 380g. Ant J. C. 199. Hierom. in 11. Dan. Toſeph. 
Antiq. I. xh. c. 3. (y A. M 3806. Ant. J. C 198. Liv. |. xxxit. 
Nn. 8. 2 ex Lend. p. 77, &e Joſeph. Antiq. I. xii. c. 3. 

(4) Excerpt, c Polyb. p. 87, et exe. Leg. Ja. Nel. Kxalile n. 19. 
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Egypt; and returning back, ſubjected all Paleſtine and 
Coeloſyria. | 

r) The inſtant that the Jews, who at that time had 
reaſon to be diſpleaſed with the Egyptians, knew that An- 
tiochus advanced towards their country, they crowded very 
zealoully to meet him, and deliver up the keys of all their 
cities; being come to Jeruſalem, the prieſts and elders + 
came out in pomp to meet him; paid him all kinds of ho- 
nour, and aſſiſted him in driving out of the caſtle, the 
foldiers which Scopas had left in it. In return for theſe 
ſervices, Antiochus granted them a great many privileges; 
enacted, by a particular decree, that no ſtranger ſhould 
be allowed acceſs to the inner part of the temple; a pro- 
hibition which ſeemed viſibly to have been made, on account 
of Philopator's attempt, who would haye forced his way 
thither, * 4: | 

(s) Antiochus, in his eaſtern expedition, had received 
ſo many ſervices from the Jews of Babylonia and Meſo- 
potamia, and depended ſo much on their fidelity, that 
when a ſedition broke out in Phrygia and Lydia, he ſent 
two thouſand Jewiſh families to quell it, and keep the 
country in peace, and was exceedingly liberal to them. It 
was from theſe Jews tranſplanted at this time, that deſcen- 
ded many of thoſe + who were diſperſed or ſcattered as 
broad, whom we ſhall afterwards find ſo numerous, eſpe- 
cially in the goſpel times, | 

Antiochus having thus ſubje&ed all Coeloſyria and Pale- 
ſtine, reſolved, if poſſible, to make the like conqueſts in Aſia 
Minor, The great object he had in view was, to raiſe 
the empire of Syria to its priſtine glory, by re- uniting to 
it all that his predeceſſors had ever poſſeſſed, and parti - 
cularly Seleucus Nicator its founder. (t) As it would be 
neceſſary, for ſucceeding in his deſign, to prevent the E- 


(r) Joſeph. Antig 1. xii, c. 3. (s) Joſeph. ibid. (t) Hierom. in 
c. 11. Daniel. 54 
They are thus called by St James and St. Peter. To the twelve 
tribes which are ſcattered abroad. James i. 1. To the ſtrangers ſcattered 
Gout Pontus, Galatia,- Cappadocia, Aſia and Bithynia, 1. Pet. L 2. 
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gyptians from moleſting him in his new conqueſts, at a 
time that he ſhould be at a diſtance from his kingdom; 
he ſent Eucles the Rhodian to Alexandria, to offer his 
daughter Cleopatra in marriage to king Prolemy ; but on 


this condition, that they ſhould not celebrate their nuptials 


till they ſhould be a little older; and that then, on the 
very day of their marriage, he would give up thoſe pro- 
vinces to Egypt, as his daughter's dowry. This propoſal 
being accepted, the treaty was concluded and ratified 
and the Egyptians relying on his promiſes, ſuffered bim 
to carry on his conqueſts without moleſtation, | 
(u) 1 now reſume the affairs of Macedonia. I obſerved 


that Quintius Flamininus (by either of which names I ſhall 


call him hereafter) had ſet out from Rome as ſoon as 
he had been appointed conſul; and had carried with 
him Lucius his brother to command the fleet, Being ar- 
rived ia Epirns, he found Villius encamped in preſence of 
Philip's army, who, for a long time, had kept the paſſes 
and defiles along the banks of the Apſus, a river of the 
country of the Taulantians, between Epirus and Illyria. 
Having taken upon himſelf the command of the forces, the 
firſt thing he did was to conſider and examine the fitaation 
of the country. As this paſs ſeemed impraQticable to an 
army, becauſe there was but one narrow, ſteep path in it 
cut in the rock, and that the enemy were poſſeſſed of the 
avenues ; he therefore was adviſed to take a large compaſs, 
as this would bring him to a wide ſmooth road. But, be- 


ſides that he muſt have employed too much time in this 


winding march ; he was afraid to remove too far from the 
ſa, from whence he had all his proviſions. For this reaſon, 


he reſolved to go over the mountains, and to force the paſſes, 
whatever might be the conſequence, 


Philip having in vaio made propoſals of peace, in an in- 
terview between him and the conſul. was obliged to have 


recourſe again to arms. Accordingly, ſeveral flight ſkir- 


miſhes were fought in a pretty large plain; the Macedo- 
nians coming down in platoons from their mountains to 
attack the enemy, and afterwards retreating by ſteep, crag- 


(u) A. M. 3808. Ant. J. C. 198. 
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gy ways. The Romans, hurried on by the fury of the 
battle, purſuing them.to thoſe places, were greatly annoy- 
ed; the Macedonians having planted on all theſe rocks ca- 
tapultae, and baliſtae, overwhelmed them.with ſtones and 


arrows. Great numbers were wounded on both ſides, and 


night ſeparated the combatants. 


Matters being in this ſtate, ſome ſhepherds who fed their 


ſheep on theſe mountains, came and told Flamininus, that 
they knew a by-way which was not guarded ; and promiſed 
to guide him to the top of the mountains, in three days at 
fartheſt, They brought with them as their guarantee Cha- 
rops, ſon of Machatas, the perſon of the greateſt diſtinction 
imong the Epirots, who ſecretly favoured the Romans. 
Flaminigus, having ſuch a voucher, ſends a general with 
four thouſand foot and three hundred horſe. Theſe ſhep- 
berds, whom the Romans had chained together, for fear 
of a ſurprize, led the detachment. During theſe three 
days, the conſul contented himſelf with only a few flight 
ſkirmiſhes to amuſe the enemy. But on the fourth, at day- 
break, he cauſed his whole army to ſtand to their arms ; 
perceiving on the mountains a great ſmoke, which was the 
ſignal agreed upon between them, he marches directly a- 
pxinſt the enemy, perpetually expoſed to the darts of the 
Macedonians, and till fighting hand to hand againſt thoſe 
who guarded the paſſes. The Romans redouble their 
efforts, and repulſe the enemy with great vigour into the 
molt craggy ways; making great thouts, in order that they 
might be heard by their comrades on the mountain, The 
latter anſwered from the ſummit of it with a moſt dreadfol 
noiſe ; and at the ſame time fall upon the Macedonians, 


who ſceing- themſelves attacked both in front and rear, 


are (truck with a panic, and fly with the utmoſt ſpeed, 
However, not above two thouſand of them were killed, the 
paths being ſo craggy and ſteep, that it was impoſhble to 
purſue them far. The victors plundered their camp, and 
ſeized their tents and ſlaves. 

Philip had marched at firſt towards Theſſaly ; but being 
afraid that the enemy would follow and attack him a- 
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at Tempe, that he might be the better able to 3 
ſuch cities as ſhould be beſieged. 

The conſul marched by Epirus, but did not lay waſte 
the country, although he knew that all perſons of the great · 
eſt diſtinction in it, Charops excepted, had oppoſed the 
Romans. However, as they ſubmitted with great chear- 
falneſs, he had a greater regard to their preſent diſpoſiti- 
on than to their paſt fault; a conduct that won him entirely 
the hearts of the Epirots, From thence he marched into 
Theſſaly. The Aetolians and Athamanians had already 
taken ſeveral cities in that country, and he took the molt 
- conſiderable of them, Atrax, a city he beſieged, detained 
him a long time, and made ſo (tout a defence, that he at 
laſt was forced to leave it. 

(y) In the mean time the Roman fleet, reinforced by 

thoſe of Attalus and the Rhodians, was alſo active. They 
took two of the chief cities of Euboea, Eretria and Cariſte, 
garriſoned by Macedonians ; after which, the three fleets 
advanced towards Cenchrae, a port of Corinth, 
I he conſul marching into Phocis, molt of the cities ſur- 
rendered voluntarily, Elatia was the only city that ſhut her 
gates againſt him, ſo that he was obliged to beſiege it in 
form, Whilſt he was carrying on this ſiege, he meditated 
an important defign, ard this was, to induce the Achacans 
to abandon Philip and join the Romans, The three united 
fleets were upon the point of laying ſiege to Corinth; how- 
ever, before he began it, he thought proper to offer the 
Achaeans, to make Corinth enter again into their Jeague, 
and to deliver it up to them, provided they would declare 
for the Romans, Ambaſſadors, ſent in the conſul's name 
by Lucius his brother, and in the name of Attalus, the 
Rhodians and the Athenians carried this mefſage, The 
Achacans gave them audience in Sicyon, 

The Achaeans were very much at a loſs in regard to 
the reſolution it was neceſſary to take, The power of the 
Lacedaemonians, their perpetual enemies, kept them in 

awe z and on tlie other hde, they were in ſtil] greater 
dread of the Romans. They had received from time im- 
(y) Liy. I. xxxii. n. 16. 25. 
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memorial, and very lately, great favours from the Mace 
donians; but Philip was univerſally ſuſpected upon a&- 
count of his perfidy and cruelty ; and they were afraid of 
being euſlaved by him, when the war ſhould'be terminat- 
ed. Such was the diſpoſition of the Achaeans. The Ro- 
man ambaſſador ſpoke firſt, and afterwards thoſe of Atta+ 
las, the Rhodians, and Philip: the Athenians were ap- 
pointed to {peak laſt, in order that they might refute what 
Philip's ambaſſador ſhould ad vance. They ſpoke with the 
greateſt virulency againſt the king, becauſe no people had 
been ſo cruelly treated by him: and they gave a long de- 
tail of his injuſtice and cruelty in regard to them. Theſe 
ſpeeches took up the whole day, ſo that the aſſembly 1 
put off till the morrow. 

All the members being met, the herald, as was * 
tom, gave notice, in the name of the magiſtrates, that all 
thoſe who intended to ſpeak, might begin. But no one 
toſe up; and all, gazing upon one another, continued in 
a deep ſilence. Upon this Ariſtenes, chief magiſtrate of 
the Achaeans; in order that the aſſembly might not break 
up without doing buſineſs, ſpoke as follows: What then 
is become of that warmth and vigour, with which you uſed 
to diſpute, at your tables and in your converſations, about 
Philip and the Romans; whick generally roſe to ſo great # 
height, that you were ready to cut one another's throats ? | 
And now, in an afſembly ſummoned for no other p#fpoſe ; 
after hearing the ſpeeches and arguments on both ſides, you 
are mute ] Surely, if the love of your country cannot looſe 
_ tongues, ought not the reſolution which each of you 

has formed in private, either for or againſt Philip and the 
Romans, to oblige you to ſpeak; eſpecially as there is none 
of you but knows that it will be too hae, after the reſolu- 
tion ſhall be once taken? 

Theſe reproaches, though ſo judicious and reaſornibles 
and made by the principal magiſtrate, could not prevail 
with any of the members to give his opinion; nor even 
occaſioned the leaſt murmur, the leaſt noiſe in this aſſembly, 
Oy namely; td comple of the repreſen: 

91. VII. Ty ; 
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tatives of ſo many ſtates. d body cominued dunk 
and motionleſs, 
Ariſtenes then ſpoke again to this effect: | ®.Chiefs of 


' the Achaeans, 1 perceive plainly that you want courage 
more than counſel; ſince not one among you, dares to 
| ſpeak his ſentiments, with regard to the common intereſt, 


Was I a private mag, I poſfibly might act as you do; but 


being the chief magiſtrate of the Achaeans, it is my opini- 


on, either that the ambaſſadors ſhould not have been al- 


| Jowedto aſſemble us, or that they ſhould not be diſmiſſed 


without ſome anſwer. Now how will it be poſhble for 
me to make any, unleſs you authorized me by a decree ? 


But, ſince not one among you will, or dares ſpeak his 


- thoughtsy let us ſuppoſe for a moment, that the ſpeeches 
of the ambaſſadors which we heard yeſterday, are fo ma- 
ny counſels they give; not for their own intereſt, but pure- 
© Iy for ours; and let us weigh them maturely. The Ro- 


mans, the Rhodians and Attalus, defire our friendſhip, and 


alliance; and they requeſt us to aſſiſt them in their war a- 
gainſt Philip. On the other fide, the latter puts us in 
mind of the treaty which we conclodech with him, and ſeal- 
ed and ratified by an oath : One moment he requires us to 
join with him, and the next he inſiſts upon our obſerving 


a ſtrict neutrality. Is no one among you ſurprized to hear 


thoſe who are not yet our allies demand more than he who 


has long been a confederate? Doubtleſs, it is not either 
modeſty in Philip, nor temerity in the Romans, which 
prompts them to act and ſpeak as they do. This diffe · 
ence in their ſentiments ariſes from the diſparity of their 
ſtrength and fituation. My meaning is; we ſee nothing 
bere belonging to Philip but his ambaſſador z whereas the 
Roman fleet lies now at anchor near Cenchreae, laden with 


the ſpoils of Euboea; and the conſul and his legiors, who 


are but at a little diſtance from the fleet, lay waſte Phocis 


and Locxis with impunity. You are ſurpriſed that Cleo- 


medon, Philip's ambaſſador, ſhould have adviſed, you, in 


. ſearful and reſerved a' manner, to take up atms in fa- 
- your of the king againſt the Romans. If, in conſequence 
ol the treaty iu queſtion, and of the oath n lays 


* 
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nb ſuch ſtreſs, we ſhould require Philip to defend us againſt 

Nabis, the Lacedaemonians, and the Romans; he would 
of not have any anſwer to make, much leſs would he be able 
ge to give us any real ſuccour. This we experienced laſt 
to WM year, when, notwithſtanding the expreſs words of our al - 
kt, lance, and the mighty promiſes he made us, he ſuffered 
"ut Nabis and the Lacedaemonians to ravage our lands wich- 
ni · out oppoſition, In my opinion, Cleomedon ſeemed: evi- 
al- dently 40 contradift hiraſelf, in-every-part of his ſpeech. 
ſed He ſpake with contempt of the war againſt the Romans, 
for pretending it would have-the ſame ſucceſs, as that which 
e? they had already made with Philip. Why then does he 
his implot e our ſuccour at a diſtance, and by an ambaſſador ;. 
hes inſtead of coming and defending us in perſon (we who are 


nas his antient allies) againſt Nabis and the Romans? Why did 
re- he ſuffer Eretria and Cariſte to be taken? Why has he a- 
No- bandoned ſo. many cities of Theſſaly, and every part of 


and Phocis and Locris ? Why does he ſuffer Elatia to be be- 
ra- ſieged at this inſtant? Was it a ſuperior ſtrength, was it 
sin fear, or his own will, that made him abandon the defiles 


eal· of Epirus, and give up to the enemy thoſe inſuperable bar- 
go and conceal himſelf in the moſt remote part 


ring of his kingdom? If he has voluntarily abandoned ſo many 


xear Il allies to the merey of the enemy, ought he to keep them 
bo from providing for their own ſafety? But, if he was actu- 


ther ated by fear, he ought to forgive the ſame weakueſs in us. 
vich WI 1f be has been forced to it, do you, O Cleomedon; , 
iffe · WI lieve, that it is poſſible for us, Achacans, to make 

heir againſt the Roman arms, to which the Macedonians 4 
hing been obliged to ſubmit? No compariſon can be made be · 
the teen the paſt and the preſent war. The Romans, at that 
with Wl time, employed in affairs of greater importance, gave their 
who Wl allies little or no aid. Now they have put an end to the 
1ocis WI Panic war, which they ſuſtained ſixteen years in the cen - 
geo- ter of Italy, they do not ſend ſuccours to the Mtolians ; 


Philip both by ſea and land. Quintius, the third conſul” 


ee 


but they. themſelves, at the head of their armies, invade - 


whom they have ſent againſt him, having found him in a 
eee 0 did nevertheleſs force bim $ 
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ſtom it, plundered his camp, purſued him to Theſſaly; and 
took, almoſt in his ſight, the ſtrongeſt fortreſles belonging 
to his ales. I will take it for granted; that whatever the 
Athenian ambaſſador has advanced concerning the cruelty, 
the avarice, and the exceſſes of Phikp, is not true; that 
the crimes which he committed in Attica, do not any way 
aſſect us, any more than thoſe he perpetrated in many o- 
ther places, againſt the gods celeſtial, terreſbrial, and in- 
ſernal; that we even ought to bury in everlaſting oblivion, 
the injuries we have ſuffered from bim. In a word, if we 
ſuppoſe that we are not treating with Philip, but with An- 
+ tigonus, à mild and juſt prince, and from whom we all 
have received the greateſt, ſervices 3 would he make a de- 
mand like chat of ta, day, ſo evidently oppoſite to our ſafe- 
ty and preſervatioa? In caſe Nabis and his Lace daemoni- 
ans ſhould come and invade us by land, and the Roman 
fleet by ſea, will it be poſſible. for the king to ſupport us 
againſt ſuch formidable enemies, or ſhall we be able to de- 
fend ourſelves? Paſt tranſactions point out to what we 
mult expect hereafter. The medium which is propoſed, 
of our ſtanding neutet, will infallibly render us @ prey to 
the copqueror, who will not fail to attack us as cunning 
politicians, who: waited: for the event, before we would de · 
clare ourſelves. Believe what 1 ſay, when I affure you 
there is no medium. We either muſt have the Romans 
for our friends or for our enemies; and they are come to 
us with a ſtrong fleet, to offer us their friendſhip, and their 
aid. To refuſe ſo advantageous an offer, and ſlight ſo fa- 
vourable an occaſion, which will never return, would be 
the higheſt folly, and ew that we run ire on our 
own, deſtruction. | 
This ſpeech was followed by a 3 and murmur- 

ing throughout the whole aſſembly, ſome applauding it 
with joy, and others oppoſing it with violence. The ma- 
giſtrates called Demiurgi were go leſs divided among them- 
ſelves. Of theſe; who were ten in number, five declared 
that each of them would deliberate upon the affair in his 
aſſembly, and before his people; and the other five: pro- 
! it, 2 ns the laws. forbad both. 
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the magiſtrate to propoſe, and the aſſembly to paſs any 
decree contrary to the alliance concluded with Philip, 
This day was entirely ſpent in quarrels and tumultuous 


cries. There remained but one day more, on which the 
laws appointed the aſfembly to end. The debates grew 
ſo hot, with regard to what was to be concluded in it, 
that fathers could ſcarce forbear ſtriking their ſons. Mem- 


non of Pellene was one of the five magiſtrates who refuſ- 
ed to make the report. His father, whoſe name was Rhi- 
Gaſes, intreated and conjured him a long time, to let the 
Achaeans provide for their on ſafety ; and not - expoſe 


them, by his obſtinacy, to inevitable ruin. Finding 


his prayers. could not / avail, he ſwore that he would 
kill him with his own hands, if he did not come into his 
opinion, conſidering him, not as his ſon, but the enemy 
of his country. Theſe terrible menaces, and paternal au- 
thority, made a its on mn that be at 

The next day, the akkedy in the aſſerably defriogto 
have the affair debated, and the people diſcovering plainly 
enough what it was they wanted, the Dymeans, Megalo- 
politans, and ſome of the Argives withdrew from the aſſem · 
bly before the decree paſſed : and no one took offence at 


this, becauſe they had particular obligations to Philip, who 
ſervices: Gratis - 


alſo had lately done them very 
tude is a virtue common to all ages and nations, and 1 ingrati- 
tude is abhorred every where. All the other ſtates, when 
the votes were to be taken, confirmed immediately, by 


2 decree; the alliance with Attalus and the Rhodians; 


and ſuſpended the entire concluſion of that with the Ro- 
mans, till ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent to Rome, to obtain 


the ratifieation' from the people, withour which nothing | 


could be concluded. 
la the mean time, three ambaſidore were ſent to Quin» 

tivs ; and the whole army of the Achaeans marched to Co- 

rinth, which Lucius, the conſul's brother, had already 

beſieged, having before taken Cenchreae, They at firſt 

carried on the attack but very faintly, from the hopes that 

a yay would __ atiſe detween the garriſon and the in- 

4 73. 
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150 The HisTory of 
-habitants. However, fiading the city was quiet, the ma- 
chines of war were made to approach. on all ſides; and 
various aſſaults were made, which. the beſieged ſuſtained 
with great vigour, and: always repulſed the Romans, 
There was in Corinth. a great number af Italian deſerters, 
who, in caſe the city was taken, expected no quartet from 
the Romans, and therefore fought in deſpair, Philocles, 
one of Philip's captains, having thrown a freſh reinforce» 
ment into the city, and the Romans deſpairing to force 
it; at laſt Lucius acquieſced with the advice of Attalus, 
asd accordingly the ſiege was raiſed. The Achaeans being 

ſent away, Attalus and: the Romans returned on board 
their fleets. The former ſailed: to the: Piraeus, and the 
latter to Corcyra. 
' Whilſt the fleces beſieged Corinth, T. Quintius the con» 
fal was employed in the ſiege of Elatea, where he was 
more ſuccelaful for, after the beficged had made.a ſtout 
and vigorous reſiſtance, he took the city, abi: aſtepwards 
ny citadel; / 

At the fans time, foch-of Go-ichabitaaty. cf Aujoe 2s 
had declared for Philip, found means to deliver up their 
eity to Philocles one of his generals. Thus, got uithſtand - 
the alliance which the Achaeans had juſt before con» 
ed with the Romans, Pnilip ſtill poſſeſſed tuo of their 
22 cities, Corinth and Argos. & 


mer. III. Flamininus i n Hhecommesd at 
« procenſul, He bas a fruitleſs interview with Philip 
about concluding a, peace. The Rtalians, and Nabis 
tyrant of Sparta, declare for the Romans, Sighneſ; 
and daath of Hitalus, Flaminivus defeats Philip in 
. a battle near Sgotuſſa and Cyneſcepbalt, in Theſſaly, 4 
peace concluded with Philip, which. puts. an end 10 
. the Macedonian-war. The extraordigary joy of tht 
. Greeks at the [tbmian games, when advice is brought, 
that they are reſtored tg ibeir antient liberty ty the 


Romans. 
(i) I, Þ'E W conſuls. were appointed at Rome, but as 
4. the flow progreſs which had been made in the 


(z) A. M. 3807. Aat. J. C. 197. Liv. J. xxxii. n. 27. & 28. 
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affairs of Macedonia, were juſtly aſcribed. to the frequent. 
changing of thoſe who were: charged with them; Flami- 
_ was- continued ig his command, ane recruita were 

t him. 

(a) The ſeaſon bang already e Quintius bad 
taken up his winter-quarters in Phocis and Locris, when 
Bhilip ſent a herald to him, to deſue an interview. Quin» 
tius complied very readily, becauſe he did dat know what 
bad been reſolved upon at Rome with regard to hinaſclf ; 
aad that a coaference- would give him the liberty, either 
tq continoe the war in. caſe he ſhould be continued io: the 
command; or diſpoſe matters ſo as to bring about a peace, 
if a ſucceſſor were appointed him. The time and place 
being agreed upon, both parties met. Philip; was attended 
by ſeveral Macedonian noblemen, and Cycliadus, one of 


the chief of the Achacans, hom that people had baniſhed 


> little before. The Roman general was accompanied by 
Amynander king of Athamania, and by, all the deputies of 
the allies. Aſter ſome diſputes with regard to the cere-: 


| monial, Quiotius made bis propoſals, and every ane of 


the allies, their demands. Philip anfwered them, and as 
he began to inveigh againſt the Aetolians, Pheneas their 
magiltrate,. interrupted. him in theſe words: We are: 
not met here merely abqut words; out buſineſa is, either to 
conquer ſword. in hand, or to ſubmit to the molt power 
fal. A blind man may ſee that, replied Philip, vi- 
diculing Pheveas whoſe ſight was bad. Philip + was very 
fond of jeſts, and could not refrain from them, even in 
treating the molt ſerious affairs; a behaviour very unber 
coming in a prince. 

This firſt-interview being ſpent in conteſts, they met 
ain the next day. Philip came very late to the place 
af meeting, Which it was believed he did purpoſely, in 


order that the Atolians and Achacans might not have time 


ſeſhcient for anſwering him. He had a private conference 


(a) Liv. I. xxxil. n. 32 37. Polyb. 1. xvii. p- ae. | 


Nut. in Flamin. p. 371. 


+ Erat dicacior natura quam regem cot et me inter ſera quidem 
riſa ſatis cemperans, Liv, 
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with "Tt; who having acquainted the confederates 
with his propoſals, not one approved them ; and they were 
the point of breaking off the conference; when Phi- 
lip deſired that the deciſion might be ſuſpended till the 
next day; promiſing that he himſelf would comply, in 
caſe it were not in his power to bring them into his opi- 
nion. At their next meeting, he earneſtly intreated Quin- 
tus and the allies not to oppoſe a peace; promiſing, ei- 
ther to agree to it on the conditions which he himſelf. 
ſhould preſcribe, or accept of ſuch as the ſenate might re- 
quite. They could not refuſe ſo reafonable a demand; 
and accordingly a truce was agreed, but on condition, 
that his troops ſhould immediately leave Phocis and Lo- 
cris, After this, the ſeveral n ſeat ambaſſadors to 
Rome. | 
- Being arrived there, thoſe of.the allies were heard firſt, 
They inveighed heavily againſt Philip upon ſeveral ac- 
counts ; but they endeavoured particularly to prove, by 
the firuation of the places, that in caſe he ſhould continue: 
poſſeſſed of Demetrias in Theſſaly, Chalcis in Euboea, and 
Corinth in Achaia, (cities which he himſelf juſtly, though 
inſolently, calls the ſhackles of Greece) it would be im- 
poſſible for that country to enjoy us liberty. The king's 
ambaſſadors were afterwards called in, As they opened 
with a ſubject that would have ſpan to a great length, they 
were interrupted, and aſked at once, whether they would 
give up the three cities in queſtion ? Having anſwered, 
that no orders or inſtructions had been given them on that 
head, they were ſent back, without being gratified in a' 
ſingle demand. It was left to the option of Quintius, ei- 
ther to conclude a peace or carry on the war. By this 
he perceived that the ſenate would not be diſſatisfied at 
the latter; and he himſelf was much better pleaſed to put 
an end to the war by a victory, than by a treaty of peace. 
He therefore would not agtee to an interview with Philip; 
and ſent to acquaint him, that hereafter he would never 
agree to any propoſals he might offer with regard to peace, 
if he did not cogage by way of preliminary r to 
quit Greece. | 
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_ (b) Philip. was now firmly reſolved to make the neceſ- 
fry preparations of war, As it would be difficult for him 
to preſerve the cities of Achaea, through their great di- 
ſtance from his hereditary dommions, he delivered u 
Argos to Nabis tyrant of Sparta, but only as a truſt, whichy 
he was to ſurrender back to him, in cafe he ſhould be 
victorious in this war; but, if things ſhould fall out other- 
viſe, he then was to poſſeſs it as his own. The tyrant 
accepting, the conditions, was brought is the night into 
the city. Immediately: the houſes and poſſeſſions of ſoch 
of the chieſs as had fled were plundered ; and thoſe whe 
ſtaid hefiind were robbed of all their gold and Glver, and 
taxed in very heavy ſums. Thoſe who gave their money 
readity and chearfully were not moleſted ; bur ſuch as 
vere either ſuſpocted to conceal their riches, or diſcovere® 
only part of them, were cruelly whipped with rods like . 
many ſlaves, and treated with the utmoſt indignity. Nabis, 
having ſummoned the aſſembly, the firſt decree he enaded 
was for aboliſhing of debts; and the ſecond, for dividingi 
the lands equally among the citizens. This is the double 
bait generally hung out, to win the affe&ions of the com · 
mon people, and exaſperate them againſt the rich. 
- The tyrant ſoon forgot from whom, and on what con- 
dition, he held the city. He ſent ambaſſadors to Quin- 
tus and: to Attalus, to, acquaint: them that he was maſter 
af Argos; and to invite them to an interview, in which he 
hoped that they would agree without difficulty, to ſuch con- 
ditions of a treaty as he was deſirous of concluding with 
them, His propoſal was accepted : in conſequence of 
which the proconſut and the king had an interview with 
him near Argos; a ſtep which ſeemed very unbecoming 
both, In this meeting the Romans inſiſted that Nabis 
ſhould farniſh them with troops, and diſcontinue the war 
with the Achaeans. The tyrant agreed to the firſt ar- 
ticle, but would conſent only to a four months truce 
with the Achaeans, The treaty. was concluded on thoſe 
conditions, This alliance with ſueh a tyrant as Nabis, ſo 
infamous. for bis. injuſtice and cruelty, reflects diſhonour on 
(b) Liv. I. iü. n. 38---40. Plut. in Flamin- p. 374» 
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the Romans; but in war, ſoldiers think themſelves allow. 
ed to take all advantages, at the 4 ORE nn 
and equity. fs one 5 Ji 

Nabis, aſter putting «ten ede ke had 
all the men, and diſpoſſeſſed them of all theit 
riches: a little after he ſent his wife thither, to uſe the 
ladies in the fame manner. Accordingly, ſhe ſent for the 
women of the greateſt diſtinctioo, either ſeparately or in 
company; when, partly by civility, and partly by threats, 
ſhe extarted from them at different times, not only all their 
gold, but alſo their richeſt clothes, their moſt: valuable 
* moveables, and all their precious ſtones and jewels. 

(e) When the ſpring was come, (for the incidents I have 
hiſs related happened in the winter) Quintius and Attalus 
reſolved, if poſhble, to ſecure the alliance of the Bocotians, 
which till then had been uncertain and wavering. In this 
view they went, with ſome ambaſſadors of the confederates 

to Thebes, which was the capital of the country, and the 
place where the common aſſembly met. They were ſecretly 
fayoured and ſupported by Antiphilus the chief magiſtrate. 
The Boeotians thought at firſt that they had come without 
forces and unguarded: but were greatly ſurprized when 
| they ſaw Quintius followed by a conſiderable detachment 
of troops, whence they immediately judged, that things 
would be carried on in an arbitrary manner in the afſcm- 
bly, It was ſummoned to meet on the morrow. However, 
they concealed their grief and ſurprize; and indeed it 
would have been of no uſe, and even dangerous to hare 
diſcovered them, - 

. Attalus ſpoke firſt, and expatiated on the ſervices which 
his anceſtors and himſelf had done all Greece, and the re- 
public of the Boeotians in particular. Being hurried away 
by his zeal for the Romans, and ſpeaking with greater ve- 
hemence-than ſuited his age, he fell down in the midſt of 
his ſpeech, and ſeemed half dead; ſo that they were forced 
to carry him out of the aſſembly, which interrupted their 
deliberations for ſome time. Ariſthenes, captain-ge 


| * the Achacans, ſpoke next; rs whit who 


- ) Liv, I. Axl. n. 1, 2. 
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did not ſpeak much; and laid greater ſtreſs on the fidelity 


of the Romans, than on their power or arms. Afterwards 


the votes were taken, when an alliance with the Romiths 
was unanimouſly reſolued upon; no one daring co role, 
or ſpeak againſt it. 
As Attalus's diſorder did not ben dangerous, Quintive 
left him at Thebes, and returned to Elatea; highly ſatiſ- 
fed with the double alliance he had concluded with the 
Achaeans and Boeotians, which entirely ſecured him be- 
hind, and gave him an opportunity of employing his whole 
attention, and efforts on the fide of Macedonia. 
(d) As ſoon as Attalus had recovered a little length 
he was carried to Pergamus, where he died ſoon after, 
aged threeſcore and twelve years, of which he had-reign- 
ed forty four. Polybius obſerves, that Attalus did not 


imitate moſt great men, to whom great riches are generally 


the occaſion of- plunging into vices and irregularities of 
every kind. His generous and magnificent uſe of riches, 
directed and tempered by prudence, gave him an opportu- 
nity of enlarging his dominions, and of adorning himſelf 
with the title of king. He imagined he was rich only, 
that he might do good to others; and thought that he put 
out his money at a high and very lawful intereſt, in ex- 
pending it in acts of bounty, and in purchaſing friends; He 
governed his ſubjects with the ſtricteſt juſtice, and always 
obſerved his engagements inviolably with his allies. He 
was a penerous friend, a tender huſband, an affectionate 
father; and perfectly diſcharged all the duties of a king, 
and of a private man, He leſt four ſons, *Eumenes, At- 
talas, Phileteres and Athenaeus, of whom we ſhall have 
occaſion to ſpeak in the ſequel, | 

(e) The armies on both des had ſer out upon their 
march, in order to terminate the war by a battle. The 
forces were pretty equal on both ſides, and each conſiſted 
of about twenty-five or twenty · ſix thouſand men, Quintius 
advanced i into Theſſaly, where he was informed the ene - 


(4) Liv. I. xxxili. n. 21. Polyb. rr 101. 102. 
(e) Polyb. I. xvii. p. 954.762. Liv. I. xxxiti, n. 3. 11. 


p. 31a, 373. Juſtin. I. xxx. c. 4+ 
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1536 . The Hfte rot off | 
my were alſo arrived; but being unable to diſcover exac· 
ly the place where they were encamped, he commanded 
bis ſoldiers to cut ſtakes, in order to make uſe of them 
upon occaſion. B 2 11 5 +607 
Here Polybius and Livy, who frequently copys him, ſhow 
the different manner in which the Greeks, and Romans 
uſed the ſtakes with which they fortified their camp. A- 
mong the former, the beſt ſtakes were thoſe round whoſe 
trunk a greater number of branches were ſpread, which 
made them ſo much the heavier; belides, as the arms of 
the Grecian ſoldiers were ſo ponderous that they could 
- ſcarce carry them, they conſequently could not eaſily car- 
ry ſtakes at the ſame time, Now the Romans did not 
leave above three, or at moſt four branches to each ſtake 
they cut, and all of them on the ſame fide. In this manner 
the ſoldier was able to carry two or three of them, when 
tied together, and eſpeeially as he was not incommo · 
ded with his arms; his buckler being thrown over his 
ſhoulder, and having only two or three javelins in his hand, 
_* Farther, the latter kind of ſtakes do much greater ſer- 
vice. Thoſe of the Greeks might very eaſily be pulled 
up. As this ſtake, whoſe trunk was large, was ſingle and 
detached from the reſt : and beſides, as the branches of it 
were ſtrong and many in number; two or three ſoldiers 
could eaſily pull it out, and by that means open a way to 
enter the camp; not to mention that all the ſtakes near it 
mult neceſſarily have been looſened, becauſe their branch - 
es were too ſhort to interweave one with the other, But 
ft was not ſo with the ſtakes cut by the Romans; their 
branches being ſo cloſely -interwoven, that it was ſearce 
poſſible to diſcover the ſtake to which they belonged. Nor 
could any man pull up thoſe flakes by-thruſting his hand 
into the branches, which were ſo cloſcly entwined that no 
vacant place was left; beſides which all the ends of them 
were ſharp-pointed. But though any hold could have been 
laid on them, yet the foot could not eaſily be removed for 
two reaſons ; ſirſt, becauſe it was drove ſo deep into the 
ground that there was no moving it; and ſecondly, becauſe 
the branches were ſo cloſely. interwave, that: it was impoſe 


ſo clouc 
before | 
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able ta pull up one without forcing away ſeveratiotbers at 
the ſame time. Though two or ihrge men put their Whole 
ſtrengtk to them, it yet was impoſſible: fot them to force | 
the Rakes away. And yet; whenever by ſhaking and mov - 
ing them about, they at laſt were forced out of their fin 
ces; fill the opeding, made in that manner Was almoſt 
imperceptible,. Thus theſe kid of ſtakes were preferable, 
on three agcounts, to thoſe of the GreeRs : they were to 
be had every where; could be carried with cafe, and were 
2 very ſtrong pali fad to a camp. 

Theſe ſort of digreſſions, made by foardie a der ten 
Iybius, which turn on the uſages and practice of war, 
commonly pleaſe perſons of the military profeſſion, to whom 
they may furpiſh-uſcful' hints, and in my opinion'F ought. 
io neglett nottũng that may conduce to the public utility. 

After the general had talen tie precautions above · men 
tioned; he marched out at the head of all his forces, Af. 
ter a few ſkirmiſhes, in which the Atolian cavalry ſi gnal- 
ized themſelves and were always victorious, the two armies 
nalted near Scotuſſa. Exceeding heavy rains attended with 
thunder, having fallen the night before, the next day was 
ſo cloudy and dark, that a man could ſcarce ſee two paces 
before him, Philip then detached a body of troops, com- 
manding them to ſeize upon the funimit of the hills called 
Cynoſee phale, which ſeparated his camp from that of the 
Romans. Quintius alſo detached ten ſquadrons' of horſe; 
and about a thouſand light · armed troops to reconnoitre the 
enemy: and at the ſame time directed them in the ſtrongeſt 
terms to beware of ambuſcades, as the weather was fo 
rery gloomy, This detachment met that of the Macedo- 
nians which had ſeized the eminences. At firſt; both parties 
were a little furprized at meeting, and afterwards began 
to-ſkitmiſh,; Each party ſent advice to the general of what 
was doing, The Romans, being not very able to oppoſe 
the enemy, diſpatched a courier to deſire a reinforcement. 
Quiotiug immediately ſent Archidamus and Eupolemus, 
both Etolians ; and with them two tribunes; each of whom 
commanded a thouſand men; and five hundred horſe, which 


joining. the former, 6 the face of the engage · 
For. VIII. 
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ment, The Macedonians behaved valiantly enough; but 
being oppreſſed with the weight of their arms, they fled to 
the hills, and from thence ſent to the king for ſuccour, 
Philip. who had detached a party of his ſoldiers for for+ 
age, being informed of the danger his firſt, troops were in, 


and the ſky beginning to clear up, diſpatched Heraclides 


who commanded the Theſſalian cavalry, Leo, who com- 
manded that of Macedonia, and Athenagoras, under whom 
were all the hired ſoldiers, | thoſe of ; Thrace: excepted, 
When this reinforcement joined the firſt detachment, the 
courage of the Macedonians revived, and they returned 
to the charge, and drove the Romans from the hills, They 


eren would have gained a compleat victory, had it not been 


for the reſiſtance made by the Ztolian cavalry, who fought 
with aſtoniſhing courage and intrepidity. Theſe were the 


| beſt ſoldiers among the Greeks, and were particularly fa- 


mous, for ſkirmiſhes and ſingle combats. //- Theſe ſo well 


ſuſtained the impetuous charge of the Macedonians, that 


bad it not been for their bravery, the Romans would have 
been repulſed into the valley. At ſome diſtance from the 
enemy, they took breath a little, and afterwards returned 
to the fight. r 
Covriers came every moment to inform Philip, that the 
Romans were terrified and fled, and that the time was 
come for defeating them entirely. Philip was not pleaſed 
either with the place or the weather, but could not refuſe 
himſelf either to the repeated ſhouts or intreaties of his ſol- 
diers, who beſought him to lead them on to battle; and 
accordingly he marched them out of his intrenchments. 


The Proconſul did the ſame, and drew up his ſoldicrs in 


order of battle. 2 , 


The leaders on each fide, in this inſtant which was go- 


iog to determine their fate, animated their troops by all 
the moſt affecting motives. Philip repreſented to his ſol- 
- diers, the Perſians, Bactrians, Indians; in a word, all Aſia 
and the whole eaſt ſubdued by their victorious arms ; ad- 
ding, that they ought to behave with the greater courage, 
as they now were to fight, not for ſovercignty but for li- 


betty, which, to valiant minds, is more dear and valuable 
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pat his ſoldiers in mind of the victories they had ſo lately 
gained: on one ſide, Sicily and Carthage; on the other, 
laly and Spain, ſubdued by the Romans; and to ſay all 
in a word, Hannibal, the great Hannibal, certainly equal 


if not ſuperior to Alexander, driven out of Italy by their 


triumphant arms; and, which ought to rouſe their courage 


the more, Philip, whom they were now going to engage, 


defeated more than once, and obliged to fly before them. 

Fired by theſe ſpeeches, the ſoldiers who, on one ſide, 
called themſel ves victors of the eaſt; and on the other, 
conquerors of the weſt; the former, fired with the glori - 
ous atchievements of their anceſtors; and the latter, proud 
of the trophies and the victories they had fo lately gained, 
prepared on each ſide for battle. Flamininus, having com- 
manded the right wing not to move from its poſt, placed 
the Elephants in the front of "this wing; and marching 
with an haughty and intrepid air, led. on the left wing a- 


gaiaſt the enemy in perſon. And now the ſkirmiſhers ſee - 


ng themſelves ſupported by the legions, return to the 
charge, and begin the attack! 
Philip, with his light · armed troops, and the right wing 


of his phalanx, haſtens towards the mountains; command- 


ing Nicanor to march the reſt of the army immediately af- 


ter him, When he approached the Roman camp, and 


found his light-armed troops engaged, he was exceedingly 
pleaſed at the fight." However, not long after ſeeing them 
give way, and in exceeding want of ſupport,” he was ob- 
liged to ſuſtain them and engage in a general battle, though 
the greateſt part of his phalanx was ſtill upon their march 
towards the hills where he then was, In the mean time 
he receives ſuch of his troops as had been repulſed ; poſts 


them, whether horſe or foot, on his right wing; and com- 
mands the the light-armed ſoldiers and the phalanx to 


double their files, and to keep their ranks cloſe to the right. 


1 His adhortationibus utrinque concitati milites, praclio concurrunt, 
alteri Orientis, alteri Occidentis imperio gloriantes, ferenteſque in bel- 
lum, ali majorum ſuorum antiquam et obſoletam gloriam, alii viren · 
lem recentibus experimentis virtutis florem. Juſtin, | 

P 2 
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than the empire of the univerſe, ' As to the Proconſul, he 
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16 The Hüter on of: .! 
This being done, 28 the Romans were near, he com- 
mands the phalanx ta march towards them with their pikes 
preſented; and the light · armed to extend beyond them on 
the right and left. Quintius had alſu, at the ſame time, 
received into his intervals thoſe who had begun the fight, 
and he charged the Macedonians. ' Tbe oaſet heing begun, 
each {ide ſeat up the moſt dreadſul cries. - © Philip's right 
wing had viſibly all the advantage; for, charging impe- 
twouſly from thoſe hills with his pbalaex on the Romans, 
the latter could not ſuſtain the ſnock of troops ſo well 
cloſed and covered: with their ſhields, and an impene- 
trable front of pikes. The Romans were obliged to gire 
e e 8 03 
Bat it was different with regard to Philip's left wing, 
which was but jult arrived. As its ranks; were broke and 
ſeparated by the hillacks and uneyen ground 2 Quintius 
flew to his right wing, and charged vigorouſly the left wing 
of the Macedonians; perſuaded that if he-conld hut break 
it and put it in diforder, it would draw: after-it the other 
wing, although victerious. The event anfwered bis ex · 
pectation. As this wing, an account af the upeyennels 
and ruggedneſs of the ground, could got keep in the form 
of a phalanx 3 nor double its ranks to give depth to that 
order of battle, in which its whale ftreogth cankiſts, it was 
entirely defeated, l. 

On this occafion a tribune, who had net above twenty 
companies under bim, made a movement that contributed 
very much to the vidtory. Obſerving that Philip, who 
was at a great diſtance from the reſt of the army, char- 

ged the leſt wing of the Romans with vigour ; he leaves 
the right where he was, (it not being in want of ſupport) 
and confidering the preſent diſpoſition of the armies, con- 
ſulting only his own reaſon, he marches towards the pha- 
lanx of the enemy's right wing, and charges them in the 
Fear with all his troops. The phalanx, on account of the 
prodigious length of the pikes, avd the cloſeneſs of its 
ranks, cannot face about to the rear, nor fight man to 
man. The tribune breaks into it, killiog all before bin 
as he advanced; and the Macedonians not being able t9 
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defend themſelves, throw down their arms, and fly. What 
iocreaſed the ſlaughter was, that the Romans. who had 
given way, having rallied, were returned to attack the 
phalanx in front at the ſame time. 

philip, judging at firſt of the reſt of the battle, from 
the advantage he had obtained in his wing, aſſured bim - 
ſelf of a compleat victory. But when be-ſaw his ſoldiers 
throw down. their- arms, and the Romans pouring upon 
them-from behind; be drew off with a body of troops to 
ſome diſtance from the field of batile, and from thence 
took a ſurvey. of the whole engagement; but perceiving 
that the Romans who purſued his left wing, extended al - 
molt to the ſummit of the mountains, he got together all 
the Thracians and Macedonians be could aſſemble, and 
endeavoured to ſave himſelf by flight, 
Aſter the battle, in eyery part of which aiftory had de- 
clared for the Romans, Philip retired to Tempe, where 
he halted, to wait for thoſe who had eſcaped the defeat. 
He had been ſo prudent, as to ſend orders to Lariſſa, to 
burn: all his papers, that the Romans might not have an 


opportunity of diſtreſſing any of his friends. The Ro- 


mans pur ſued ſor ſome time thoſe who fled, The to- 
lans were accuſed of having occaſioned Philip's eſcape. 
For they amuſed themſelves in plundering his camp, whilſt 
the Romans were employed in purſuing the enemy; ſo that 
when they returned, they found almoſt nothing in it. 
They reproached them at firſt on that account, and after- 
wards quarrelled outright, each ſide loading the other with 
the groſſeſt inſults. On the morrow, after having got to- 
gether the / priſoners, and the reſt of the ſpoils,” they 
marched towards Lariſſa. The Romaos loſt about ſeven 


hundred men in this battle, and the Macedonians thirteen 


thouſand, whereof eight thouſand died in the field, and 
five thouſand were aſhes . Thus . the battle 
of Cynoſcephale. 

The Ætolians had certainly Ganalized Sher + in this 
battle, and contributed very much to the victory: but then 
they were ſo vain, or rather inſolent, as to aſcribe. the 
ſucceſs of it entirely to themſelves ; declaring without re- 
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162 The rd 4 
ſerve or modeſty, that they were far better ſoldiers than 
the Romans; and ſpread this report throughout all Greece, 
Quintius, who was alteady offended at them, for their 
greedy impatience in ſeizing the pluader without waiting 
for the Romans, was lil} more enraged at them for their 
inſolent reports in regard to their ſuperior valour, From 
that time he bebaved with oo coldnefs towards them, 
and never inſormed them © thing relating to public 
affairs, affecting to — —— all occaſions. 
Theſe reports ſeem to have made too ſtrong an impref- 
Gon on Quintius, who ought, in prudence, to have ated 
with more tenderneſs and caution in regard to allies ſo uſe- 
ful to the Romans; for by thus alienating their — 
he paved the way, at a diſtance, -for that open deſection 
to which the reſentment of the tolians  aftorwards — 
ried them. But had he diſſembled wiſely ; had ho hut 
his eyes and ears to many things; and appeared ſometimes 
ignorant of what the Atokans might ſay or do improper · 
ly, - he might perhaps have remedied every thing. 
Some days after the battle, Phihp ſent ambaſſadors to 
Flamininus who was at Lariſſa, upoa pretence of deßring 
z truce, for burying the dead; but, in reality, to obtain 
an interview with him. The proconful agreed to both re 
queſts ; and was ſo-polite, as to bid the meſſonger tell the 
king, That he deffred bim not to 'deſpondi; The Atolians 
were highly offended at this meſſage,” | As: theſe people 
were not well acquainted with the character of the Ro- 
mans, and judged of theirs ftom their on; they ima- 
- gined that Flamininus would not have appeared favourable 
io Philip, if the latter had not corrupted him by bribes; 
— noraftalland to ſporads fagh 
the allies. 
The Roman general ſet our, with the e for 
the entrance to Fempe, which was the appointed rendez - 
vous. He aſſembled them before the king arrived, to 
enquire What they thought of the conditions of peace. 
Amynander, king of Athamania, who ſpoke in the name 
of the reſt, ſaid,” that ſuch a treaty ought to be conclud- 
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4 25 eiche enable Orten o preſerve! peace and liberty, | 
even in the abſence of rhe Romans. 
Alexander the-/Erolian ſpoke next, awd felt," That if 


ehe proconful imagined, that in concluding a peace with 


Philip, he ſhould procure a ſolid peace for the Romans, or 
laſting liberty for the Greeks, he was greatly miſtaken : 
that the only way to put an end to the Macedonian war, 
would be to drive Philip out of his kingdom; and that 
this might be very eaſily effected, provided be would take 
advantage of the preſent occaſion. After 'corroborating 
what he had advanced with ſeveral reaſons, he ſat down. 
Quintivs, add reſſing himſelf to Alexander; "You do 


— know, ſays he, either the eharacter of the Romans, 


my views, or the intereſt of Greece. It is bot uſual with 
the Romans, after they have engaged in war with à king, 
or other power, to ruin him emirely ; and of this Banni- 
bal and the Carthaginians are à manifeſt proof, As to 
myſelf, I never intended to make an irreconcileable war 
againſt Phikp; but was inclined to grant him à peace, 
whenever he ſhould yield to the conditions that ſhould be 
preſcribed him. You yourſelves, Aetolians, in the aſſem- 
blies which were beld for that purpoſe, never once men- 
tioned depriving Philip of bis kingdom, Should victory 
inſpire us with fach a deſign? How ſhamefut were ſuch 
fentiments? Whew an enemy attacks us in the field, it is 
our buſineſs to bim with bravery and haughtineſs : 
but when he is fallen, it is the duty of the victor to ſhow 
moderation, gentleneſs and humanity. With regard to 
the Greeks, it is their intereſt, I confeſs, that the king · 
dom of Macedonia ſhould be les powerful than formerly ; 
but it no leſs concerns their welfare, that it ſhould dot be 
entirely deſtroyed. That kingdom ſerves them as a bar - 
ner againſt'the Thracians and Gauls , who, were they 
not checked by it, would certainly fall heavy _ Greece, 
as they have frequently done before.” 

Flaminiaus concluded with declaring, that bis opinion, 
and that of the council were, that if Philip would promiſe 


+ A great number of Gauls had ſettled in the countries * 
to Thrace. 
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to cblerye faithfully all the conditions which the allies had 
formerly preſcribed, that then a peace ſhould be granted 
him, after having conſulted the ſenate about it; and that 
the Ztolians might form whatever reſolutions they pleaſed 
on this occaſion. Phineas, praetor of the Ætolians, hav- 
ing repreſented ia very ſtrong terms, that Philip, if he 
ſhould eſcape the preſent danger, would ſoon form new 
projects, and light up a freſh war: I ſhall take care of 
that,” replied the proconſul ; ** and ſhall take eſfectual me- 
thods to put it out of his yon to nodertake any _ 
againſt us.“ | 


' The next day, Philip arrived-at the place appointed for 


the conference: and three days after the council being met 
again, he came into it, and ſpoke' with ſo much prudence 
and wiſdom, as ſoftened the whole aſſembly. He declared 
that he would accept, and execute whatever conditions the 
Romans and the allies thould preſcribe : and that with re- 
gard to every thing elſe, he would rely entirely on the diſ- 
cretion of the ſenate. Upon theſe words the whole coun- 
eil were ſilent. Only Phineas the Ætolian ſtarted ſome dif- 


ficulties, which were altogether i improper, and For that rea- 


ſon eatirely diſregarded. 

But what prompted Flaminirius to arge the: — 
of the peace was, his having advice, that Antiochus, at 
the head of an army, was marching out of Syria, in order 
to make an irruption into Europe. He apprehended, that 
Philip might think of putting his cities into a condition of 
defence, and thereby might gain time. Beſides, he was - 
ſenſible that ſhoald another conſult come in his ſtead; all 
the honour of that war would be aſcribed to him. Theſe 
reaſons prevailed with him to grant the king a four months 
truce; whereupon he received four “ hundred talents from 
him, took Demetrius his ſon, and ſome of bis friends as 
hoſtages; and gave him permiſſion to ſend to Rome, to re- 
ccive ſuch farther conditions from the ſenate as they ſhould 
preſcribe. Matters being thus adjuſted, the-parties ſepa· 
rated, after having mutually promiſed, that in caſe 3 


I'Y Four hundred thouſand French, crowns, 
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peace ſhould not be concluded, Flamininus ſhould return 


Philip the-talems and the hoſtages. This being done, 


the ſeveral. parties concerned ſent deputations to Rome; 
ſome to ſolicit ran en Maden, obſtacles in 
ii se '$ 

( ) Wbilſt a e ware ee i belag 
bout a general peace; ſome expeditions, of little impor- 
tance, were undertaken in ſeveral places, Androfthenes, 
who commanded under the king, at Coriath, had a con- 
fiderable body of troops, conſiſting of above ſix thouſand 
men. He wasdefeated in a battle by Nieoſtratus, praetor 
of the Achaeans, 'who came upon him unawares, and at- 
tacked him at a time when his troops were diſperſcd up and 
down the plains, and plundering the country. The Acar- 
nanians were divided in their ſentiments; ſome being for 
Philip, and others for the Romans. The latter had laid 
ſiege to Leucus. News being brought of the victory gain» 
ed at Cynoſoephale, the whole country ſubmitted to the 


conquerors. At the ſame time the Rhodians took Peres, 


a ſmall in Caria, which, as-rhey pretended, be- 
longed to them, and had been unjuſtly taken from them by 
the Macedonians. Philip, on the other fide, repulſed the 
Dardanlans, who had made an-inroad into his kingdom, to 
plunder it daring the ill ſtate of his plates. | Afiee this ex- 
pedition, the king retired to Theſſalonica. 


(g) At Rome, he dave os the eletion of eee beleg 
come, L. Furius Purpureo, and M. Claudias Marcellus 


were choſen, At the ſame time letters arrived from Quin- 


tius, containing the particulars of his victory over Philip. 


They were firlt read before the ſenate, and afterwards to 
the people; and public prayers during five days were or- 
dered, to thank the gods for the protection they had grant» 
ed the Romans, in the war againſt Philip, 

Some. days after, ambaſſadors arrived to treat of the in- 
tended peace with the king of Macedonia ; the affair was 
debated in the ſenate. Each of the ambaſſadors made * 


(f) Liv. xxxit, n. 14179. 


(g) A. M. 3808, Ant. J. C. 196. Polyb. Excerp Legat. 70 a 


793, 794. Liv. I. XXzii. n. 24. & 2729. 
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ſpeeches, es hisreſpeRtive views and melts 3 but 
at laſt, the majority were for peace. The ſame affair be- 
ing brought before. the, people, Marcellus, who paſſionately 
deſired to command the armies in Greece, uſed his utmoſt 
endeavours to break the treaty, but all to no purpoſe: for 
the people approved of Flamininus's propoſal, and ratiſied 
the conditions. Afterwards, the ſenate appointed ten of 
the moſt illuſtrious citizens to go into Greece, in order ſor 
| them to ſettle, in conjunction with Flamininus, the affairs 


of that country, and ſecure. its liberties; In the ſame af- 


ſembly, the Achaeans deſired to be received as allies of the 
people of Rome: but that affair meeting with ſome diffi · 
culties, it was referred to the ten commiſſioners. 

A ſedition had broke out in Boeotia, between the parti- 
zans of Philip and thoſe of the Romans, which roſe to a 
great height. Nevertheleſs, it was not attended with any 
ul conſequences, the proconſul having ſoon appeaſed it. 

(h) The ten commiſſioners who had ſet out from Rome 
to ſettle the affairs of Greece, arrived ſoon in that country, 
The chief conditions of the treaty of peace, which they ſet- 
tled in concert with Flamininus, were as follow: That all 
the other * cities of Greece, both in Aſia. and Europe, 
ſhould be free, and governed by-their own laws : That 
Philip before the celebration of the Iſthmian games, ſhould 
evacuate thoſe in which he then had. garriſons ; That he 
ſhould reſtore-to the Romans all the priſoners and deſert- 
ers, and deliver up to them all the ſhips that had decks, (five 
feluccas excepted) and the . galley. having ſixteen benches 
ol rowers ; That he ſhould pay “ a thouſand talents ; 
one half down, and the other half in ten years, fifty e · 
very year, by way of tribute. Among the hoſtages re- 
quired of him, was bm, his We who e een 
was ſent to Rome, b | 


0 Polyb. Excerpt, Legat. p. W Liv. 1. xxl u. 30 
Plut. in Flam. p. 374-379. 


rn Fee of the Grecian 


cities as were ſubject to Philip, part of which only were reſtored to 
their liberties, becauſe the Romans thought it OY to garriſon 
Chaicis, Demetrias, and Corinth. 

'+ About 190,000 l. 


prevent t 
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In chis manner Flaminines ended the Macedonian war, 
to the great ſatisfaction of the Greeks, and very happily for 
Rome. For, not to mention Hannibal, who, though van- 
quiſhed, might ſtill have an opportunity of finding the Ro- 
mans conſiderable employment ; Antiochus, ſeeing his pow- 
er conſiderably increaſed by his glorious exploits, which had 
acquired him the ſirname of Great, had actually reſolved 
to carry his arms into Europe. If therefore Flamininus, by 
his great prudence, ' had not foreſeen what would come to 
paſs, and had not ſpeedily concluded this peace; had the 
war againſt Antiochus been © joined, in the ' midſt of 
Greece, with the war carrying on' againſt Philip; and 
had the two greateſt and moſt powerful kings then in 
the world (uniting their views and intereſts) invaded 
Rome at the ſame time; it is certain, the Romans would 
have been engaged in as many battles, and as great dan - 
gers, as thoſe they had been obliged to ſuſtain in the war 
againſt Hannibal, | 

As ſoon as this treaty of peace was known, all Greece, 
Etolia excepted, received the news of it with univerſal joy. 
The inhabitants of the latter country ſeemed diſſatisfied, 
and inveighed privately againſt it among the confederates, 
affirming, that it was nothing but empty words; that the 
Greeks were amuſed with the name of liberty, with which 
ſpecious term the Romans covered their intereſted views. 
That they indeed ſuffered the cities in Afia to enjoy their 
freedom 3 but that they ſeemed to reſerve to themſelves 
thoſe of Europe, as Oria, Eretria, Chalcis, Demetrias, - 
and Corinth, That therefore Greece, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
was not freed from its chains; and, at moſt, had only 
changed its ſovereign, 

Theſe complaints made the proconſul ſo much the more 
uneaſy, as they were not altogether without foundation, 
The commiſſioners, purſuant to the inſtructions they had 
received from Rome, adviſed Flamininus to reſtore all the 
Greeks to their liberty ; but to keep poſſeſſion of the ci- 
ties of Coriath, Chalcis, and Demetrias, which were the 
ulets of Greece: and to put ſtrong garriſons into them to 
prevent their being ſeized by Antiochus, He obtained, in 
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the council, to bave Corinth ſet at liberty; but it was re- 
ſolved there, that a ſtrong garriſon ſhould be put into the 
citadel, as well as in the two cities of Chalcis and Deme- 
trias; and this for a time only, till they ſhould be entirely 
rid of their fears with regard to Antiochus. Ruten 
It was now the time in which the Iſthmian games wer 
to be ſolemnized ; and the expectation of what was to be 


there tranſacted, had drawn thither an incredible multitude 


of people, and perſons. of the higheſt rank. The oonditi- 
ons of the treaty of peace, which were not yet-entirely 
made public, was che topic of all converſations, and various 


coaſtructions were put on them; but very ſe could be 


perſuaded, that the Romans would evacuate all the cities 
they had taken. All Greece was in this utcertainty, when 
the multitude being aſſembled in the ſtadium to ſee the 


games, a berald comes forward, and publiſhes with a loud 


voice; THE SENATE AND PEOPLE OF ROME, AND Ti- 


ros QUINT1IUS . THE GENERAL, HAVING OVERCOME 


PHILIP AND-THE MACEDONTANS, BASF AND DELIVER 
FROM ALL GARRIS ONS, AND TAXES; AND IMPOSTS, 
THE CORINTHIANS,. THE LOCKIANS, THE PHOCIANS, 
THE EUBQEANS, THE PHTHIOT ACHEANS,, THE 
MAGNESIANS,. THE THESSALIANS, AND: THE PER» 


RHABIANS3 DECLARE. THEM FREE, AND- ORDAIN 


THAT THEY SHALL BE. GOVERNED BY- THEIR: RE* 
SPECTIVE LAWS AND USAGES, . wr 

At theſe + words, which many heard but imperſecily, 
becauſe of the noiſe that interrupted them, all the ſpecta- 
tors were ſilled with exceſs of joy. They gazed upon, 


© + Avdita voce pracconis, majus gaudium fuit, quod univer- 
ſora homines caperent. Vix ſatis credere ſe quiſque audiſſe: alij alios 
intueri mirabundi velut ſomnũ vanam . ſpeciem, quod ad quemque 
pertinerct, ſuarum aurium ſideĩ minimum eredentes, proximos inter- 
rogabant. Revocatvs prae co iterum pronunciare eadem. Tum 
ab certo jam gaudio tantus cum clamore plauſus eſt ortus, totieſque 
repetitus, ut facile appareret, nihil omnium honorum multitudini gra · 
tius, quam libertatem, eſſe. Ludicrum deinde ita raptim peractum 
eſt, ut nullius nec animi nec ocul ſpe(taculo intenti eſſent. Adeo 
unum gaudium praeoceupaverat omnium aliarum ſenſum voluptatum. 
Liv. I. Xxxii. n. 32. | 
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and queſtioned one another with aſtoniſhment, and could 
not believe either their eyes or ears; 16 like a dream was 
what they then ſaw and heard. It was thought neceſſary 
for the herald to repeat the proclamation, which was nov 
likened to with the moſt profound ſilence, ſo that not 4 
ſingle word of the decree was loſt. But now fully affur- 


ed of their happineſs, they abandoned themſelves again + 


to the higheſt tranfports of joy, and broke into ſuch loud 
and repeated acclamations, that the ſea reſounded them to 
a great diſtance; and ſome favens, which happened to fly 
that inſtant over the aſſembly, fell down in the ſtadium * 
ſo true it is, that of all the bleſſings of this life, none are 
ſo dear unto mankind as liberty! The games and ſports 
were hurried over with neglect and diſregard; for ſo great 
was the general joy upon this occaſion, that it 2 
all other thoughts and regards, 

The gaiaes being ended, all the people ran in crowds 
to the Roman general; and every one being eager to ſee 
his deliverer, to ſalute him, to kiſs his hand, and to throw 
crowns and feſtoons of flowers over him; he would have 
run the hazard of being preſt to death by the crowd, had 
not the vigoar 'of his years, (for he was not above thirty- 
three years old) and the joy which ſo glorious a day gave 
bim, ſuſtained and enabled him to undergo the fa- 
tigue of it. 

And indeed I would aſk, whether any mortal ever aw 
a more happy or more glorious day, than this was for Fla- 
miniqus and the Roman people? What are all the triumphs 
of the world in compariſon with that we have ſeen on this 


occaſion ?- Should we eſtimate the value of all the to- 
phies, all the victories, all the conqueſts of Alexander 


and the greateſt captains, how little would they appear, 
when oppoſed to this ſingle action of goodneſs, humanity 
and juſtice ? It is a great misfor ane to princes, that they 
are not ſo ſenſible as they ought to be, to ſo refined a joy, 
to ſo affecting and exquiſite a glory, as that which ariſes 
from doing good to many. 
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170 The Hr ra x x:o.;.. 
The remembrance + of ſo delightful a day, and of the 
invaluable bleſſing then beſtowed, was for ever rene wing, 
and for a long time the only ſubje& of converſation at all 
times and in all places. Every one cried in the higheſt 
tranſports of admiration, and a kind of enthuſiaſm, ** that 
there was a people in the world, who, at their own expence 
and the hazard of their lives, engage in war for the liberty 
of other nations; and that not for their neighbours, or 
people ſituate on the ſame continent; but who croſſed ſeas, 
and ſailed to diſtant climes, to deſtroy and extirpate unjuſt 
. power from the earth, and to eſtabliſh univerſally law, e- 
quity and juſtice, That by a ſingle word and the voice 
of a herald, liberty had been reſtored to all the cities of 
Greece and Alia, That a great ſoul only could have 
formed ſuch a deſign ; but that to execute it was the ef. 
fe& at once of the higheſt good fortune, and the moſt con- 
ſummate virtue,” +2 | 83 
(h) They call to mind all the great battles which Greece 
had fought for the ſake of liberty. * Aſter ſuſtainipg ſo 
many wars, ſaid they, never was its valour crowncd with 
ſo bleſt a reward, as when ſtrangers, came and took up 
arms in its defence. It was then, that almoſt without 
ſhedding a drop of blood, or loſing ſcarce one man, it ac- 
quired the greateſt and nobleſt of all prizes for which man- 
kind can contend, - Valour and prudence are rare at all 
times; but of all virtues, juſtice is moſt rare. Ageſilaus, 
Lyſander, Nicias, and Alcibiades, had great abilities for 
carrying on war, and gaining battles both by ſea and land; 
but then it was: for themſelves and their country, not for 
ſtrangers and foreigners they fought. That height of glo- 
ry was reſerved for the Romans,” > 588" 1 
(h) Plut. in Flamin. | 
I Nec pracſens omnjum medo- effuſa laetitia eſt; ſed per multos 
dies gratis et cogitationibus et ſermonibus revocata. Eſſe aliquam in 
terris gentem, quae ſua imperſa, ſuo labore ac periculo, bella gerat 
ro libertate aliorum: nec hoc finitimis, aut propinquae vicinitatis 
ominibus, aut terris continenti junctis praeſtet: maria trajiciat, ne 
quod toto orbe terrarum injuſtum imperium ſit, et ubique jus, fas, 
lex potentiſſima ſint. Una voce praeconis liberatas omnes Graeciac 


atque Aſiae urbes. Hoc ſpe concipere, audacis animi fuiſſe: ad ef- 
tactum adducere, virtutis et fortunae ingentis. Liv. n. 33. 
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sach were the reflexions the Greeks made on the preſent 


ſtate of affairs; and the effects ſoon anſwered the glorious 


proclamation made at the Iſthmian games: for the com- 


miſſioners ſeparated, to go and put their. decree i in execu- 


tion in all the cities. 


Flamininus being returned from Argos, was an 
preſident of the Nemean games. He diſcharged per- 


feMly well all the duties of that employment, and uſed 
his utmoſt endeavours to add to the -pomp and magnifi- 


cence of the feſtival; and he alſo publiſhed by a herald 


at theſe games, as he had done at all the reſt, the liber- 
ty of Greece, 

As be viſited the from. cities, he he eſtabliſhed good or- 
dinances in them, reformed laws, reſtored amity and con- 
cord between the citizens; by appealing quarrels and ſe- 


ditions, and recalling the exiles ; infinitely more pleaſed 


with being able by the means of perſuaſion to reconcile the 
Greeks, and to re · eſtabliſh unity amongſt them, than he had 
been in conquering the Macedonians ; fo that liberty ſeem- 
ed the leaſt of the bleſſings they had received from him. 


And indeed, of what ſervice would liberty have been to 


the Greeks, had not juſtice and concord been reſtored a- 
mong them? What an example is here for governors of 
provinces! How happy are the people under 3 
of this character! 

It is related that Xenocrates the philoſopher, having 
been delivered at Athens by Lycurgus the orator, 04t-of 


the hands of the tax-gatherers, who were dragging him to 


priſon, in order to make him pay a ſum which foreigners 
vere obliged by law to pay into the public treaſury ; and 
meeting ſoon after the ſons of his deliverer, he ſaid to 
them, I repay with uſury the kindneſs your father did 
me; for 1 am the cauſe that all mankind praiſe him. 


But the gratitude which the Greeks ſhowed Flamininus and 


the Romans, did not terminate merely in praiſing, but was 
alſo of infinite ſervice to the augmentation of their power, 
by inducing all nations to conſide in them, and rely en the 
faith of their engagements. For, they not only free y te- 
ceived ſuch generals as the Romans ſent them, but requelt- 
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ed earneſtly that they might be ſent; they called them 
in, and put themſelves into their hands with joy. And 
not only nations and cities, but princes and kings, who 
bad complaints to offer againſt the injuſtice of neighbour- 
ing powers, had recourſe to them, ang put themſelves in 
à manner under their ſafeguard; fo that, in a ſhort time, 
from an effect of the divine protection, (to uſe “ Plutarch's 
expreſſion) the whole earth ſubmitted to their empire. 
Cornelius, one of the cammiſkoners who had diſperſed 
themſelves up and down, came to the aſſembly of the 
Greeks which was held at F Thermae, a city of Ætolia. 
+ He there made a long ſpeech, to exhort the Atolians to 
continue ſſi mly attached to the party for whom they had 
declared; and never to tafripge the alkance they bad 
made with the Romans. Some of the principal Atolians 
complained, but with modeſty, that the Romans, from 
the victory they had obtained, did not ſhew ſo much fa · 
your as before to their nation. Others reproacbed him, 
but in harth and ipjurious terms, that had it not been for 
the Atolians, the Romans would neither have conquered 
Philip, nor have been able to ſet foot in Greece. Corne- 
lius, to prevent all diſputes and conteſts, which are always 
of pernicious conſequence, was ſo prudent as only to re- 
fer them to the ſenate, aſſuring them that al poſſible juſ- 
tice would be done them. Accordingly they came to that 
xeſolutiong and thus ended the war againſt Philip. 


Oft owveparruevy. | : 
* + According to Livy, it was at Thermopylae. It is doubted whe. 
ther be has tranſlated juſtly Polybius in this place: . a r Ot 
xv cue. This is faid of an aſſembly of Etolians in the cuj of 
Tbermae, which is in Ætolia. | 
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SECT, IV. Complaints being Vie and ſuſpicions arifs 
ing concerning Antiochus, the Romans ſend an em- 
baſſy to him, which has no other effect, but 10 di 
pe both parties for an open rupture. A conſpi- 
racy is formed by Scopas the Atalian againſt Ptolemy, 
He and his accomplices are put to death. Hanni- 
bal retires to Antiochus. War of Flamininus againſt 
Nabisr, whom he befieger in Sparta, be obliges bim 
19 ſue for peace, and grants it him. He enters Rome 
in triumph. | 

HE war of Macedonia had ended very fortunately ' 

for the Romans, who otherwiſe would have been 
invaded by two powerful enemies at the ſame time, Philip 
and Antiochus : for it was evident, that the Romans would 
ſoon be obliged to proclaim war againſt the king of Syria, 

who inlarged his conquelts daily, and undoubtedly was * 

paring to croſs over into Europe. 

(i) After having eſtabliſhed good order in Codls 
ria and Paleſtine, by the alliance he had concluded bf 
the king of Egypt, and poſſeſſed himſelf of ſeveral cities of 
Aſia minor, and among thoſe of Epheſus, he took the moſt 
proper meaſures for the ſacceſs of his deſigns; and to give 
him the poſſeſſion of all thoſe kingdoms which he Pee 
had formerly belonged to his anceſtors. 

Smyrna, Lampſacus, and the other Grecian cities of Aſia 
who enjoyed their liberty at that time, ſeeing plainly that 
he intended to bring them under. ſubjection, reſolved to 
defend themſelves, But being unable to reſiſt fopowerful 
an enemy, they implored the Romans for protection, which 
was ſoon granted. | The Romans ſaw plainly, that it was 
their intereſt to check the progreſs of Antiochus towards 
the weſt ; and how fatal the confequence would be, ſhould 
they ſuffer him to extend his power by ſettling on the coaſt 
of Aſia, according to the plan he had laid down: The 
Romans were therefore very glad of the opportunity thoſe 


(i) A. M. 3808. Ant. J. C. 196. Liv. I. xxxiit, n. 38 ate 
Polyb, I. xvii. p. 769---770. Appian. de bellis Syr. p. 86---88. 
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Free cities gave them, of oppoliog i it; and immediaely ſent 
an embaſſy to him.. 

Before the ambaffadors hed time to reach Antiochus, 
he bad already ſent off detachments from his army, which 
had formed the ſieges of Smyrna and Lampſacus. That 
prince had paſſed the Helleſpont in perſon with the reſt of 
ir, and poſſeſſed bimſelf of all the Thracian Cherſoneſus, 
Finding the city of * Lyſimachia alt in ruins, (the Thra- 
cians having demoliſhed it a few years before) he began 
to rebuild it, with the defign of founding a kingdom there 
; for Seleacus his ſecond ſon; to make all the country 

round it his dominions, and this city the capital of a 
new kingdom. 

At the very time that he was revoluing al theſe new 
projects, the Roman ambafſadors arrived in Thrace, They 
came up with him at Selymbria, a city of that country ; 

and were attended by deputies from the Grecian cities in 

Aſia. In the firſt conferegces, the whole paſſed in civi- 
lities, which. appeared fincere ; but when they proceeded 
to bulineſs, the face of affairs was ſoon changed, L. 
Cornelius, who. ſpoke on this occaſion, required Antio- 

chus to reſtore: to, Ptolemy the ſeveral cities in Aſia, which 
he had taken from him; that he ſhould: evacuate all thoſe 
which had been poſſeſſed by Philip; it not being juſt that 

he ſhould reap the fruits of the war, which the Romans had 
Carried on againlt that prince; and that he ſhould not mo- 
Jeft fuch of the Grecian cities of Aſia as enjoyed their li- 
berty. He added, that the Romans were greatly ſurpriz- 
ed at Antiochus, for croſſing into Europe with two ſuch 
numerous armies, and fo. powerfub a fleet; and for re- 
building Lyſimachia; an undertaking which could have 10 
other view but to inxade them. | 

Too all this Antiochus auſwered, that Prolemy ſhould 
have full ſatis faction, when his marriage, which was al 
ready concluded, ſhould be folemnized.- That with regard 

to ſuch Grecian, cities as deſired to. retain their liberties, 

it was from him and not from the Romans they were to 

xeceive it. With reſpe to Lyſimachia, he declared that 
4 This city Rood on the Iſthmus or neck of the Peninſula, = 
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be rebuile it, with the deſign of making it the reſidence of 


seleucus his fon ; that Thrace, and the Cherſoneſus which 


was part of it, belonged to him; that they had been con- 
que red from Lyſimachus by Selevcus Nicator, one of his 
anceftors, and that he came thither as unto his own patri« 
mony. As to Aſia and the cities he had taken there from 
Philip, he knew not what right the Romans could have to 
them; and therefore he deſired them to interfere no fure 
ther in the affairs of Afia than he did with thoſe of Italy. 
The Romans debring that the ambaſſadors of Smyrna 
and Lampfacus might be called in, they accordingly were 
admitted. Theſe ſpoke with ſo much freedom, as incenſed 
Antiochus to that degree, that he cried in a paſhon, that 
the Romans had no buſineſs to judge of thoſe affairs. Upon 
this, the aſſembly broke up in great diſorder z none of the + 
parties received e and the whole ſeemed * 
@ rupture inevitable, 

During theſe negotiations, a cogent was ſpread that Pto- 
lemy Epiphanes was dead. Autiochus immediately thought 
himſelf maſter of Egypt, and accordingly went on board 
his fleet, in order to go and take poſſeſſion of it, He left 
bis ſon Selencus at Lyfimachia with the army, to com- 
pleat the projects he had formed with regard to thoſe parts. 


He firſt went to Epheſus, where he cauſed all his ſhips in 


that port to join his fleet, in order to fail as ſoon as poſſible 
for Egypt. Arriving at Patara in Lycia, certaia advice 
was brought, that the report which was ſpread concerning 
Piolemy's death was falſe, For this reaſon he changed his 
courſe, and made for the iſland of Cyprus, in order to ſeize 
it : but a ſtorm that aroſe ſunk many of his ſhips, deſtroy= 


ed a great number of his men, and broke all his meaſures. 


He thought himſelf very happy in having an opportunity of 
entering the harbour of Selucia with his fleet, which he 
there refitted, and went and wintered in Antiochia, wich- | 
out making any new attempt that year. 

(k) The foundation of the rumour that was ſpread of 
Ptolemy's death, was from a conſpiracy's havipg been re- 
ally formed againſt his life. This plot was contrived by 


| Scopas. That, general ſecing himſelf at the head of all the 


Y Polyb, I. xvii. p. 773-773: 
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foreign troops, the greateſt part of which were Aetolians, 
(his countrymen), imagined that with ſo formidable a bo- 
dy of well diſciplined veteran forces, it would be eaſy for 
him to uſurp the crown during the king's minority. His 
plan was already formed; and had he not let flip the op- 
portunity, by conſulting ond debating with his friends, in- 
ſtead of acting, he would certainly have ſucceeded. Atiſ- 
tomenes, the prinie. miniſter, being apprized of the con- 
ſpiracy, laid Scopas under an arreſt ; after which he was 
examined before the council, found guilty, and executed 
with all his accomplices. This plot made the government 
conſide no longer in the Aetolians, who, till then, had been 
in great eſteem for their fidelity; moſt of them were re- 
moved from their employments, - and ſent into their own 
country. After Scopas's death, immenſe treaſures were 
found in his coffers, which he had amaſſed, by plundering 
the provinces over which he commanded. As Scopas, during 
the courſe of his victories in Paleſtine, had ſubjected Judaca 
and Jeruſalem to the Egyptian empire ; the greateſt part 
of his treaſures aroſe no doubt from thence. The tranſition 
from avarice to perfidy and treaſon is often very ſhort ; 
and the fidelity of that general, who diſcovers a paſſion 
for riches, cannot be ſafely relied on. 

One of Scopas's principal accomplices was eee 
who fotmerly had been admiral to Philip, king of Macedo- 
nia. A very ſtrange action is related of this man. That 
prince having commanded him to fall upon the iſlands cal- 
led Cyclades, in open violation of the moſt ſolemn trea- 
ties; before he came out of the harbour, he ſet up two 
altars, one to injuſtice, and the other to impiety; and of- 
fered ſacrifices on both, to inſult, as one would imagine, 
at the ſame time both gods and men. As this wretch had 
ſo greatly diltinguiſhed himſelf by his crimes, Ariſtome- 
nes diſtiaguiſned him alſo from the reſt of the conſpira- 
tors in his execution. He diſpatched all the others by 
poiſon, but as for Dicacarchus, he cauſed him to die in 
exquiſite torments. 

The contrivers of the conſpiracy being put to death, and 
all their meaſures entirely defeated, the king was declared 
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of age, though he had not yet quite attained the years ap- 
pointed by the laws; and was ſet upon the throne with 
| great pomp and ſolemnity. He thereby took the govern- 
ment upon himſelf, and accordingly began to tranſact bu- 
neſs. As long as Ariſtomenes adminiſtered under him, 
all things went well: but when he received diſguſt for 
that faithful and able miniſter, and not long after put him 
to death, (to rid himſelf of a man whoſe virtue was offen- 
fire to him) the remainder of his reign was one continued 
ſeries of diſorder and confuſion. His ſubje&s laboured 
now under as many evils, and even greater, than in his 
father's reign, when vice was moſt triumphant, 

(1) When the ten commiſſioners, who were ſent to ſettle 
the affairs of Philip, were returned to Rome, and made 
their report; they told the fenate, that they muſt expect 
and prepare for a new war, which would be ſtill more 
dangerous than that they had juſt before terminated : that 
Antiochus had croſſed into Europe with a ſtrong army, and 
a conſiderable fleet ; that upon a falſe report which had 
been ſpread concerning Ptolemy's death, he had fer out, 
in order to poſſeſs himſelf of Egypt, and that otherwiſe 
he would have made Greece the feat of war: that the 
Aetolians, a people naturally reſtleſs and turbulent, and 
diſguſted with Rome, would certainly riſe on that occa- 
fon : that Greece foſtered in its own bofom a tyrant (Na- 
bis) more avaricious and cruel than any of his predecef- 
ſors, who was meditating how to enſlave it; and there- 
fore, having been reſtored, in vain, to its liberty by the 
Romans, it would only change its ſovereign 3 and would 
fall under a more grievous captivity than. before, eſpeci- 
ally if Nabis ſhould continue in poſſeſſion of the city of - 
Argos. 

Flamininus was commanded to have an eye on Nabis, 
and they were particularly vigilant over all Antiochus's 
ſteps. He had jaſt before left Antiochia, in the beginning 
of the ſpring, in order to go to Epheſus ; and had ſcarce 
left it, when Hannibal arrived there, and claimed his pro- 


(1) A. M. 28058. Ant. J. C. 10g. Liv. . . 4 .. 
uſtin, I. Xxxi. c. 2. | 
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teddion. That general had lived unmoleſted in Carthage, 
during ſix years, from the concluſion of the peace with 


the Romans: but he was now ſuſpected of holding a ſe- | 


cret correſpondence with Antiochus; and of forming with 
him the deſign of carrying the war into Italy. His enemies 
ſent advice of this ſecretly to the Romans, who immedi- 
ately deputed an embaſſy to Carthage, for more particu- 
lar information in the fact; with orders, in caſe the proofs 
ſhould be manifeſt, to require the Carthaginians to deliver 
up Hannibal to them, But that general + had too much 
penetration and foreſight, and had been too long accuſtom- 
ed to prepare for ſtorms, even in the greateſt calms, not 
to ſuſpect their deſign ; ſo that before they had an oppor- 
tunity to execute their commiſhon, be withdrew privately, 
got to the coalt, and went on board a ſhip which always 
lay ready by his order againſt ſuch an occalion. He e- 
ſcaped to Tyre, and went from thence to Antioch, where 
he expected to find Antiochus, but was obliged to follow 
- him to Epheſus. ; 

He arrived there exactly at the time that the prince was 
meditating in ſuſpence whether he ſhould engage in a war 
with the Romans. The arrival of Hannibal gave him 
great ſatisfation, He did not doubt but with the counſel 
and aſſiſtance of a man who had ſo often defeated the Ro- 
mans, and who had thereby juſtly acquired the reputation 
of being the greateſt general of the age, he ſhould be able 
to compleat all his deſigns. He now thought of nothing 
but victories and conqueſts : accordingly, war was reſolv- 
ed, and all that year and the following were employed in 
making the neceſſary preparations. Nevertheleſs, during 
that time, embaſſies were ſent on both ſides, upon pre- 
text of an accommodation; but, in reality, to gain time, 
and ſpy what the enemy were doing: - 


(m) With regard to Greece, all the ſtates, except the 


Aetolians, whoſe ſecret diſcontent I obſerved before, en · 


(m) Liv. I. xxxiv. No 22, 43» * 
I Sed res Annibalem non diu latuit, virum ad proſpicienda ert 
daque pericula peritum ; nec minus in ſecundis adyeris, quam in ad- 
80 Werſis ſecunda cogitantem. Juſtin. 
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joyed the ſweets of liberty and peace, and in that condi- 
tion admired no leſs the temperance; juſtice, and modera- 
tion of the Roman victor, than they had before admired 
his courage and intrepidity in the field, Such was the 
ſtate of things, when Quintius received a decree from 
Rome, by which he was permitted to declare war againſt 
Nabis. Upon this, he convenes the confederates at Co- 
rinth, and after acquainting them with the cauſe of their 

meeting, You perceive, ſays he, that the ſubje& of tbe 
preſent deliberation ſolely regards you. Our buſineſs is 
to determine, whether Argos, an antient and moſt illu- 
ſtrious city, ſituated in the midſt of Greece, ſhall enjoy 
its liberty in common with the reſt of the cities; or, 
whether it ſhall continue ſubje& to the tyrant of Spatta, 
who has ſeized it. This affair concerns the Romans only, 
as the ſlavery of a ſingle city would bereave them of the 
glory of having entirely delivered Greece, Conſider there= 
fore what is-to be done, and your reſolutions ſhall deter- 
mine my conduct.“ 

The aſſembly were not divided in their o opinion, except 
the Aetolians, who could not forbear ſhowing their te- 
ſeatment againſt the Romans, which they carried ſo high, 
as to charge them with breach of faith in keeping poſſeſ- 
ſion of Chalcis and Demetrias, at a time that they boaſted 
their having entirely reſtored the liberty of Greece, They 
inveighed no leſs againſt the reſt of the allies, who deſired 
to be ſecured from the rapine of the Actolians, who, (ac- 

cording to them) were Greeks only in name, bur its real 
enemies in their hearts. The diſpute growing warm, 
Quiatius obliged them to debate only on the ſubject before 
them; upon Which it was unanimouſly reſolved, that war 
ſhould be declared againſt Nabis tyrant of Sparta, in caſe 
he ſhould refuſe to reſtore Argos to its former liberty; 
and every one promiſed to ſend a ſpeedy ſuccour, which. 


was faithfully performed. Aniſthenes, general of the 


Achaeans, joined Quintius near Cleone, with ten thouſand 
foot, and a thouſand horſe. 

Philip ſent fifteen hundred men, as his quota, and the 
Tneſſalonians four hundred horſe. Quintius's brother 
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arrived: alſo with a fleet of forty gallies, to which the Rho- 
dians and king Eumenes joined theirs, A great number 


of Lacedaemonian exiles came to the Roman camp, ia 


bopes of having an opportunity of returning to their na- 
tive country. They had Ageſipolis at their head, to whom 
the kingdom of Sparta juſlly belonged. When but an in- 
fant, he had been expelled by Lycurgus the tyrant, after 
the death of Cleomenes. 

The allies deſigned at ſirſt to beſiege Argos, but Quintius 
thought it more adviſeable to march directly againſt the 
tyrant, He had greatly ſtrengthened the fortifications of 
Sparta; and had ſent for a thouſand choſen ſoldiers from 
Crete, whom he joined to the other thouſand he had al- 
ready among his forces, He had three thouſand other 
foreign troops in his ſervice ; and, beſides theſe, ten thou- 
ſand natives of the country, excluſively of the Helots, 

At the ſame time he alſo concerted meaſures, to ſecure 
himſelf from domeſtic troubles. Having cauſed the people 
to come unarmed to the aſſembly, and poſted armed ſol+ 
diers round them ; after ſome little preamble, he declar- 
ed, that as the preſent juncture of affairs obliged him to 
take ſome precautions for his own ſafety, he therefore was 


determined to impriſon a certain number of citizens, whom 


he had juſt cauſe to ſuſpect; and that the inſtant the ene- 
my ſhould be repulſed, (whom, he ſaid, he had no reaſon 
to fear, provided things were quiet at home) he would re- 
leaſe thoſe priſoners. He then named about eighty youths 
of the principal families; and throwing them into a (trong 
- priſon, ordered all their throats to be cut the night fol- 
lowing. He alſo put to death in the villages a great num- 
ber of the Helots, who were ſuſpected of à deſign to deſert 
to the enemy. Having by this barbarity ſpread uoiverſal 
terror, he prepared for a vigorous defence; firmly re- 
ſolved not to quit the city during the ferment it was in, 
nor hazard a battle a__ troops much * in num - 
ber to his-own, 

Quintius having n to the Ezrotas, which runs 
\ almoſt under the walls of the city; whilſt he was forming 
his camp, Nabis detached. his foreign troops againſt him, 
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As the Romans did not expect ſuch a ſally, becauſe they 
had not been oppoſed at all upon their march, they. were 

at firſt put into ſome diſorder : but ſoon recovering them 
ſelves, they repulſed the enemy to the walls of the city. 

On the morrow, Quintius leading his troops, in order of 
battle, near the river on the other ſide of the city; when 

the rear-guard had paſſed, Nabis cauſed his foreign troops 

to attack it. The Romans iuſtantly faced about, and the 

charge was very rude on both ſides ; but at laſt, the fo- 

reigners were brake and put to flight, Great numbers of 
them were killed; for the Achacans, who were well ac- 

quainted with the country, purſued them every where, and 

gave them no quarter. Quintius encamped near Amyclae ; 

and after ravaging all the beautiful plains-that lay round 

the city, he removed his camp towards the Eurotas ; and 
from thence ruined the vallies, at the foot of mount Tay - 

getus, and the lands lying near the ſea. 

At the ſame time, the proconſul's brother, who com · 
manded the Roman fleet, laid liege to Gythium, at that 
time a ſtrong and very important city. The fleets of Eu- 
menes and the Rhodians came up very ſeaſonably; for he 
beſieged defended themſelves with great courage: how- * 
ever, after making a long may vigorous reſiſlance, they 
ſurrendered, | 

The tyrant was Sint at the taking of the city; and 
therefore ſent a herald to Quintius, to demand an inter 
view, which was granted. Beſides ſeveral other arguments 
in his own favour, on which Nabis laid great ſtreſs; he 
inſiſted ſtrongly on the late alliance which the Romans, 
and Quintius himſelf, had concluded with him in the war 
againſt Philip: an alliance, on which he ought to rely the 
more, as the Romans profeſſed themſelves faithful and 
religious obſervers of treaties, which they boaſted their 
having never violated. That nothiog had been changed, 
on his part, ſince the treaty: that he was then what he 
bad always been; and had never given the Romans any 
bew occaſion for complaints or reproaches. Theſe argu- 
ments were very juſt: and, to fay the truth, Quintius had 


No ſolid reaſons to oppoſe to them, Accordingly in his 
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anſwer he only expatiated in random complaints, and re- cour: 


proached him with his avarice, cruelty and tyranny : but, on th 
wag, he leſs covetous, cruel, and tyrannical, at the time er ſu 
of the treaty ? Nothing was concluded ia this firſt inter- wiate 

view. | 2 BY ked, 

The next day, Nabis agreed to abandon the city of Ar- You 
gos, ſince the Romans required it ; as alſo, to give them the g. 
up their priſoners and deſerters. He deſired Quintius, in * 
of yo! 


caſe he had any other demands, to put them into writing, | 
in order that he might deliberate upon them with his ſpeedi 
friends; to which Quintius conſented, The Roman ge- 
neral alſo held a council with his allies. Moſt of them 
were of opinion, that they ſhould continue the war againſt 
Nabis, which could only terminate gloriouſly, either by 
extirpating the tyrant, or at leaſt his tyranny : for that 
otherwiſe, no body could be affured that the liberty of 
Greece was reſtored, That if the Romans made any kind 
of treaty with Nabis, that would be acknowleging him in 
a a ſolemn manner, and giving a ſanction to his uſurpation, 
Quintius was for concluding a peace, becauſe he was afraid 
that the Spartans would ſuſtain a loog ſiege, during which 
the war with Antiochus might break out on a ſudden, and 
he not be in a condition to act with his forces againſt bim. 
Theſe were his pretended motives for deſiring an accom- 
modation ; but the true reaſon was, his being apprehen- 
five that a new conſul would be appointed to ſucceed him 
' in Greece, and by that means deprive him of the glory of 
having terminated this war; a motive, which commonly 
influenced the reſolutions of the Roman generals, more 
than the good of the public. | | : 
Finding that none of his reaſons could make the lea! vith lixt 
impreſſion on the allies, he put on the appearance of giving 2 . 
into their opinion, and by that artiſice brought them all Wa 


over to his own. © Let us beſiege Sparta, ſays he, ſince cedaemo | 
you think it proper, and exert ourſelyes to the utmoſt for * wil 
the ſucceſs of our enterprize. As you are ſenſible that choc 


Geges often ſpin out to a greater length than is generally 
_ * delired, let us reſolve to take up our winter-quarters bere, 
ſince it mult be ſo: this is a reſolution worthy of your 


one: th; 
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courage. I have a ſufficient number of troops for carrying 
on this ſiege : but the more numerous they are, the great · 
er ſupply of proviſions and convoys will be neceſſary. The 
wiater that is coming on, exhibits nothing to us but a na- 
ked, ruined country, from which we can have no forage. 
You ſee the great extent of this city, and conſequently 
the great number of catapultae, battering rams, and other 


machines of all kinds that will be wanting. Write each 


of you to your cities, in order that they may furniſh you 
ſpeedily, in an abundant manner, with all things neceſſary 
for us. We are obliged in honour to carry. on this fiege 
vigorouſly ; and it would be ſhameful for us, after hav- 


ing begun it, to be reduced to abandon our eaterprize.“ 


Every one then making his own reflexions, perceived a 
great many difficulties he had not foreſeen ; and was fully 
ſenſible, that the propoſal they were to make their cities 
would meet with a very ill reception, as particulars in con- 
ſequence would be obliged to contribute, out of their own 
purſes, to the expence of the war. Changing therefore 
immediately their reſolutions, they gave the Roman gene- 
ral full liberty to act as be ſhould think proper, for the 
good of his republic, and the intereſts of the allies. 

Upon which Quintius, admitting none into his council 
but the principal officers of the army, agreed, in concert 


. vith them, on the conditions of peace, to be offered the 


tyrant, The chief were: That, within ten days, Nabis 
ſhould evacuate Argos, and all the reſt of the cities of 
Argolis, garriſoned by his troops; that he ſhould reſtore 
to the maritime cities all the gallies he had taken from 
hem; and that he himſelf ſhould keep only two feluccas, 
with Adee oars each: that he ſhould ſurrender up to the 
cities in alliance with the Romans, all their priſoners, de- 
ſerters, and ſlaves : that he ſhould alſo reſtore to the La · 
cedaemonian exiles, ſuch of their wives and children as 
were willing to follow them, but however without forcing 
them to do ſo: that he ſhould give five hoſtages 1o be 
choſen by the Roman general, of which his ſon ſhould be 
one: that he ſhould pay down an f hundred talents of ſil- 


+ An hundred thinfand crowns. 
R 2. 
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ver, and afterwards fifty talems annually, duriog eight 
years, A truce was granted for ſix months, that all parties 


might have time to ſend. ambaſſadors: to Rome, in order 
that the treaty might be ratified there, 
The tyrant was not ſatisfied with any of theſe articles; 
bot he was ſurprized, and thought himſelf happy, that ng 
mention had been made of recalling the exiles. When the 


particulars of this treaty were known in the city, it raiſed a 


general ſedition, from the neceſſity to which he reduced 
private perſons, of reſtoring many things they were not 


| willing to be deprived of, Thus, no farther mention 
uus made of peace, and the war began again. 


Quintius was now reſolved to carry on the ſiege with 
great vigour, and began by exanuning very attentively the 
ſituation and condition of the city. Sparta bad been a 
Fong time without walls; diſdaining every other kind of 
fortification but the bravery of its citizens, Walls had 
been built in Sparta, only ſince the tyranm governed in it: 
and that but in places which lay open, and were of eaſy 
acceſs; all the other parts were defended only by their na- 
rural ſituation, and by bodies of troops poſted in them. 
As Quintios's army was very numerous (confiſting of above 


fifty thouſand men, becauſe he had ſent for alb the land, 


as well as naval forces) he reſolved to make it extend 
quite round the city, and to attack it on all des, in or- 
der to ſtrike the inhabitants with terror, and render them 
incapable of knowing on which {ide to turn themſelves, 
Accordingly the city being attacked on all ſides at the ſame 
inſtant, and the danger being every where equal, the ty- 
rant did not know how to act, either in giving orders, or 
in ſending ſuccours, which quite diſtracted him. 


The Lacedaemonians ſuſtained the attacks of the beſieg - 


ers, as long as they fought in defiles and narrow places, 
'Their darts and javelins did little execution, becauſe, preſ- 
ſing on one another, they could por ftand firm on* their 
feet; and had not their arms-at liberty to diſcharge them 
with ſtrength. The Romans drawing near the city, found 
themſelves on a ſudden overwhelmed with ſtones and tiles, 


' thrown at them from the houſe-tops. However, laying 
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their ſhields over their heads, they came forwasd in the 


form of the te/tuds or tortoiſe, by which they were entive-». 


ly covered from the darts and tiles: The Romans advanc- 


ed into the broader ſtreets, when the Lacedaemonians, 


being no longer able to ſuſtain their efforts, nor make head 
againlt them, fled to the moſt craggy and rugged eminen- 
cies. Nabis, imagining the city was taken, was greatly 
perplexed how to make his eſcape. But one of his chief 


commanders ſaved the city, by ſetting fire to ſugh ediſi- 


ces as were near the wall. The houſes were: ſoon in 
flames; the fire ſpread on all ſides; and the ſmoke alone 
was capable of ſtopping the enemy. Such as were without 
the city and attacked the wall, were forced to move at a 
diſtance from it; and thoſe who were got into the ci 
fearing that the foreading of the flames would cut off th 


communication, retired to their troops. Quintius then, 2 


cauſed a retreat to be ſounded; and after having almoſt 
taken the city, was obliged to march bis troops back into 
the camp. 

The three following days he took advantage of the ter- 
ror with which he had filled the inhabitants, ſometimes by 
making new attacks, and at other times, by topping up 
different places with works; in order that the beſieged 
might have no opportunity to eſcape, but be loſt to all 
hopes. Nabis ſecing things deſperate, deputed Pythago- 
ras to Quintius, to treat of an accommodation, The Ro- 
man general refuſed at firſt to hear him, and commanded 
him to leave the camp. But the petitioner, throwing him- 
ſelf at his feet, after many intreaties at laſt obtained a truce 
upon the ſame conditions as had been preſcribed before. Ac- 
cordingly, the money was paid, 2 the hoſtages delivered 
to Quintius. 

Whilſt theſe things were doing, the Argives, who from 
the repeated advices they had, imagined that Lacedaemo- 
nia was taken, reſtored themſelves to liberty, by driving 
out their garriſon, Quintius, after granting Nabis a peace, 
and taking leave of Eumenes, the Rhodians and his brother 
(who returned to their reſpective fleets) repaired to Argos, 


vhoſe inhabitants he found in incredible tranſports of Joy- 
R 3 
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The"Nemaean games, which-could not be celebrated at the 
| time, becauſe of the war, had been put off till the 
rival of the Roman general and his army, He performed 
all the honours of it, and diſtributed the prizes in it; or ra- 
ther, he himſelf was the ſhow. The Argives eſpecially could 
not take off their eyes from a man, who had undertaken 
that war merely i in their defence; had freed them from a 
cruel and ignomintous —_— and reſtored _ to their 
ancient liberty. 

The Achaeans were greatly pleaſed to be che city of 
Argos again in alliance with them, and reſtored to all their 
privileges; ; but Sparta being ſtill enſlaved, and a tyrant ſuf- 
fered in the midft of Greece, allayed their joy, and render · 
ed it leſs perfect. 

With regard to the Ftolians, it may be affirmed, that 
the peace granted to Nabis was their triemph, From that 
ſhameful and inglorious treaty, (for ſo they called it) they 
. exclaimed in al} places againft the Romans, They obſery- 
ed, that in the war againſt Philip, the Romans had not laid 
down their arms, till after they had forced that prince to 
evacuate all the cities of Greece, That here, on the con · 
trary, the uſurper was maintained in the peaceable poſſeſ- 
fion of Sparta; whilſt that the lawful king (meaning Age- 
ſipolis) who had ſerred under the proconſul, and ſo many 
Wuſtrious citizens of Sparta, were condemned to paſs the 
remainder of their days in baniſhment. In æ word, that the 
Romans had made themſelves the tyrant's guards and pro- 
tedlors. The Ztolians, in theſe complaints, confined their 
views ſolely to the advantages of liberty: but in great affairs, 
men ſhould have an eye to all things; ſhould content them- 
ſclves with what they can execute with ſycceſs, and not at- 
tempt a thouſand ſchemes at once. Such were the motives 
of Quintius, as he himſelf will ſhow hereafter, 
|  Quintius returned from Argos to Elatea, from whence he 
Had ſet out to carry on the war with Sparta. He ſpent the 
whole winter in adminiſtring juſtice 10 the people, in re- 
conciling cities and private families, in regulating the go- 
vernment, and eſtabliſhing order in all places; things 
which, properly ſpeaking, are the real fruits of peace, 
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the moſt glorious employment of a conqueror, and a eer- 


tain-proof of a war's being undertaken on juſt_and reaſon- 
able motives. The ambaſſadors of Nabis being arriv- 
= at Rome, demanded and obtained the rattfication of 
the treaty, 
(a) la the beginning of the ſpring, Quimtiue: went to Co- 
cinch, where he had conveened a general afſembly of the 
deputies of all the cities. There he repreſented to them, 


the joy and ardor with which the Romans had complied with 


the intreaties of the Greeks when they implored their ſue- 
cour ; and had made an alliance with them, which he hop- 


ed neither fide would have oecafion to repent. He gave 


an account, in few words, of the actions and enterprizes 
of the Roman generals his predeceſſors; and mentioned his - 


own with a modeſty of expreſſion that heightened their 


merit, He was heard with univerſal applauſe, except when * 
he began to ſpeak of Nabis; on which occaſion the aſſem- 


bly; by a modeſt murmur, diſcovered their grief and ſur- 


prize that the deliverer of Greece (ſhould have left, in ſo 
renowned a city as Sparta, @ tyrant, not only inſupport- 
able to his own country, but formidable to all the reft 
of the cities. 

Quintius, who was not ignorant of the difpofition of 
people's minds with regard to him, thought proper to 
give an account of his conduct in few words, He confef- 
ſed, that no accommodation ought to have been made with 
the-tyrant, could this have been done without hazarding 
the entire deſtruftion of Sparta. But, as there was rea- 
ſon to fear, that this conſiderable city would be involved 
in the ſame ruin with Nabis; he therefore had thought it 
more prudent to let the tyrant live, weak and abandoned as 
he was; than perhaps to run the hazard, ſhould they em- 
ploy too violent remedies, of deſtroying the city, and that 
by the very endeavours employed to deliver it. ; 
He added to what he had ſaid of paſt tranſactions, that 
be was preparing to ſet out for Italy, and to ſend the whole - 
army thither. That before ten days ſhould be at an end, 


* they ſhould hear that the garriſons of Demetrias and Chal- 
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cis were PRA and that he would ſurrender to the 
Achaeans, the citadel of Corinth. That this would ſhow, 
whether the Romans or Etoliaos were molt worthy of 
belief : whether the latter had the leaſt foundation for the 
report they ſpread univerſally, that nothing could be of 
more dangerous conſequence to a people, than to truſt the 
Romans with their liberties 3 and that they only ſhifted the 
| yoke, in accepting hat republic for their maſter inſtead of 
the Macedonians. He concluded with ſaying, that it was 
well known the tolians were not over prudent and diſcreet 
either in their words or actions. 

He hinted to the other cities, that they ought to judge 
of their friends, not from words but actions; to be cau- 
tious whom they truſted, and againſt whom it was proper 
for them to guard. He exhorted them to uſe their liber- 
ty with moderation; that with this wiſe precaution, it was 
of the higheſt advantage to particular perſons as well as to 
cities; but that without moderation it became a burden to 

others, and even pernicious to thoſe who abuſed it. That 
the chief men in cities, the different orders that compoſe 
them, and the citizens themſelves in general, ſhould en- 
deavour to preſerve a perfect harmony; that fo long as 
they ſhould be united, neither kings nor tyrants. would 
be able to diltreſs them; that diſcord and ſedition opened 
a door to dangers and evil of every kind, becauſe the 
party which finds itfelf weakeſt within, ſeeks for ſupport 
without; and chuſes rather to call in a foreign power to 
its aid, than ſubmit to its fellow citizens, He conclud- 
ed his ſpeech with coojuring them, in the mildeſt and moſt 
geatle terms, to preſerve and maintain, by their prudent 
conduct, the liberty which they owed to foreigu arms; and 
to make the Romans ſenfible, that in reſtoring them to their 
freedom, they had not afforded their protection and benefi- 
cence to perſons unworthy of it, 

This counſel was received as from a father to his chil- 
dren. Whilſt he ſpoke in this manner, the whole afſem- 
bly wept for joy, and Quintius himſelf could not refrain 
from tears. A gentle murmur expreſſed the ſentiments 
of all that were preſeat, They gazed upon one another 
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with admiration; and every one exhorted his neighbour to 
receive, with gratitude and reſpect, the words of the Ro- 
man general, as ſo many oracles, and preſerve the remem- 
brance of them in their hearts for ever. 5110 

After this, Quintius cauſing ſilence to be made, deſired 
chat they would enquire ſtrieily after ſuch Roman citizens 
as were in ſlavery in Greece, and ſend them to him in 
Theſſaly in two months; adding, that it would ill become 
them to leave thoſe in captivity to whom they were in- 
debted for their freedom. All che people replied with the 
higheſt applauſes, and thanked Quintius in particular, for 
hiating to them ſo juſt and indiſpenſable a duty. The num - 
ber of theſe ſlaves was very conſiderable. They were ta; 
ken by Hannibal in the Punic war; but the Romans refu- 
ſing to redeem them they had been ſold. It coſt only the 
Achaeans an hundred talents, that is, an hundred thouſand 
erowns, to reimburſe the maſters the price they bad paid 
for the ſlaves, at the rate of about twelve pounds ten 
fhillings an head; conſequently the number here amounted 
to twelve hundred. The reader may form a judgment, in 
proportion, of all the reſt of Greece. Before the aſſembly 
broke up, the garrifon was ſeen marching down from the 
citadel, and afterwards out of the city. Quintius followed 
it ſoon after, and withdrew in the midſt of the acclamationa 
of the people, who called him their faviour and deliver - 
er, and implored heaven to beſtow all poſhble bleſhogs 
upon him. 

He withdrew in the fone manner the garriſons from 
Chalcis and Demetrias, and was received in thoſe cities 
vith the like acclamations. Fibm thence he went into 
Theſſaly where he found all things i in the utmoſt diſorder 
and confuſion. 

At laſt he embarked for Italy, and upon his arrival at 
Rome, entered it in triumph. The ceremony laſted three 
days, during which he exhibited to the people (amidſt the 
other pomp) the precious ſpoils he had taken in the wars 
againſt Philip and Nabis. Demetrius, ſon of the former, 
and Armenes of the latter, were among an hoſtages, and 
wy. n Denarii, | 
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graced the victors triumph. But the nobleſt ornament of 
it was, the Roman citizens delivered from ſlavery, who 
followed the victor's car, with their heads ſhaved, as a 
mark of the liberty to which they had been reſtored, 


Sect, v. Uni verſal preparations for the war between 
Antiochus and the Romans, Mutual embaſſies and in- 


 Terviews on both fides, which come to nothing. The 


Romans ſend troops againſt Nabis, who had infringed 
the treaty. Philopeemen gains another victory aver 
him. The Ætoliant implore the aſſiſtance of Antitechus, 
alis is killed. Antiachus goes at laſt to Greece. 
(o) A Ntiochus and the Romans were preparing for war, 
I Ambaſſadors were arrived at Rome, in the name 
of all the Greeks, from a great part of Aſia Minor, and 
from ſeveral kings. They were favourably received by the 
ſenate; but as the affair of king Antiochus required a long 
examination, it was referred to Quintius and the commiſ- 
fioners who were returned from Aſia. The debates were 
carried on with great warmth on both ſides. The am- 
baſſadors of the king were ſurprized, as their ſovereign had 
ſent them merely to conclude an alliance and friendſhip 
with the Romans, that the latter ſhould pretend to pre- 
ſcribe laws to him as to a conquered monarch ; and nomi- 
nate thoſe cities which he might keep, and ſuch as he was 
do abandon, Quintius, in concert with his collegues, after 
a a great many ſpeeches and replies, declared to the king's 
ambaſſadors, that the Romans perſiſted in the reſolution 
they had taken, to deliver the Grecian cities of Aſia, as 
they had done thoſe of Europe; and ſhould ſee whether 
Antiochus would approve of that condition. They anſwer- 
ed, that they could not enter into any engagement that 
tended to leſſen the dominions of their ſovereign. On the 
morrow, all the reſt of the ambaſſadors were again intro- 
duced into the ſenate, * Quintius reported what had been 
ſpoke and tranſacted in the conference, and intreated each 
of them in particular, to inform their reſpective cities, that 


(o) A. M. 3814. Ant. J. C. 193. Liv. I. univ, u. 3763. 
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the Romans were determined to defend their liberties a- 
gainſt Antiochus with the ſame ardor and courage as they 
had done againſt Philip. Antiochus's ambaſſadors conjured 
the ſenate, not to form any raſh reſolution in an affair of 
ſo much importance; to allow the king time to reflect on 
matters; and to weigh and conſider things maturely on 


their fide, before they paſſed a decree, in which the public 


tranquillity would be involved. They did not yet come to 
a deciſion, but deputed to the king, Sulpitius, Villius, and 

Aelius, the ſame ambaſſadors who had already conferzed 
with him at Lyſimachia. 

Scarce were they gone, but ambaſſadors from Carthage 
arrived at Rome, and acquainted the ſenate, that Antio- 
chus, at the inſtigation of Hannibal, was certainly prepa- 
ring to carry on the war againſt the Romans. I had ob- 
ſerved before, that Hannibal had fled for refuge to this 
prince, and was arrived at his court at the very inſtant the 
king was deliberating whether he ſhould embark in this 
war. The preſence and counſels of ſuch a general, con- 
tributed very much to determine him to it. His opinion 
at that time, (and he always perſiſted in it) was, that he 
ought to carry his arms into Italy: that by this means the 
enemy s country would furniſh them with troops and pro- 


viſions: that otherwiſe no prince nor people could be ſy- 


perior to the Romans, and that Itely could never be con- 
quered but in Italy. He demanded but an hundred gal- 
lies, ten thouſand foot, and a thouſand horſe. He declared 
that with his fleet he would firſt go into Africa, where he 
was perſuaded the Carthaginians would join him; but that, 
ſnould he not ſucceed in the latter, he would Call directly 


for Italy, and there find eſſectual means to diſtreſs the Ro- 


mans; that it was neceſſary that the king ſhould go over 
into Europe with the reſt of his forces, and halt in ſome 


part if Greece, and not go immediately into Italy though 


bs has Aways ſeem upon the point of doing it. „ 
: The ding approving this project at firſt, Hannibal ſent 


whom he could confide, to Carthage, to ſound 
the cinkers ; » for he did not care to yenture letters, leſt 
they ſhould be intercepted ; not to mention that bufineſs 
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is tranſated much better by word of mouth than by urit · 
ing. But the Tyrian was difcovered, and eſcaped with 
great difficulty. The Carthaginian ſenate ſent immediate 
advice of this to the Romans, who apprehended being en- 
gaged at the ſame time in a war with Antiochus and the 
Carthaginians. 

(p) No people, at this time, bated An. more 
than the tolians. Thoas, their general, was for ever 
incenſing them; repreſenting, in the moſt aggravating 
terms, the contempt the Romans had for them from their 
laſt victory, though chiefly owing to them, His remon- 
{trance had the intended-effet ; and Damocritus was ſent 
ambaſſador to Nabis, Nicander to Philip, and Dicaearchus, 
Thoas's brother, to Antiochus, charged with particular 
inſtructions in regard to each of thoſe princes. » 

The firſt repreſented to the tyrant of Sparta, that the 
Romans had entirely enervated his power, by diſpoſſeſſing 
him of his maritime towns, as they furniſhed him with 
gallies, ſoldiers and ſailors : thats, confined within his own 
walls, he had the mortiſication to ſee the Achaeans reign 
over Peloponneſus : that he would never have ſo favour- 
able an opportunity for recovering his antient power, as 
that which then preſented iiſelf: that the Romans had no 
army in Greece: that he might eaſily ſeize upon Gythi- 
um. which was ſituated very commodi6bſly for him: and 
that the Romans would not think it worth while to ſend 
their legions again into Greece, to take a city of ſo little 
mne. 

Nicander employed ſtill — motives to rouxe Phi -· 
— who had been thrown down from a much ſuperior 
.beight of greatneſs, and deprived of abundantly more than 
the tyrant, Beſides which he enlarged on the antient glory 
of the kings of Macedonia, and in what manner the whole 
world had been ſubdued by their arms : that the propoſal 
he made him would not expoſe him to any dapger : that 
he did not deſire him to declare war, till Antiochus ſhould 

| have paſſed into Greece with his army; and that if be 
(Philip) unaſſiſted by Antiochus, had, with only his own 
(p) A. M. 3810. Ant. J. C. 192. Liv. I. XV. n. 12. 
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h Forces,” ſultained ſo long a war againſt the Romans and 


the Xtolians united ; how would it be poſſible for the Ro · 
mans to reſiſt him, when he ſhould have concluded an al - 
liance with Antiochus and the Ætolians? He did not for- 
get to mention Hannibal, the ſwarn enemy to the Romans, 
of whoſe generals more had been defeated by him, than 
were living at that time. | | 

Dicaearchus employed other argoments wich- 1 
He obſerved particularly, that in the war againſt Philip 
the Romans had taken the ſpoils, but that the whole ho- 
nour of the victory had been due to the Ætolians: that 
they alone had opened them an entrance into Greece, and 
had enabled them to overcome the enemy, by aiding them 
with their troops. He gave a long detail of the number 
of horſe and foot with which they would furniſh him; and 
the ſtrong towns and ea-ports poſſeſſed by them. He did 
not ſcruple to affirm, though without foundation, that 
Philip and Nabis were determined to unite with him againſt 
the Romanus. 

Thele are the ſteps the Ane took, to raiſe up ene- 


mies againſt Rome on every ſide. However, the two kings 


did not comply with them at that time; and did not take 
their reſolution till afterwards. 7 

With regard to Nabis, he ſent admediately to all the 
maritime towns, & excite the inhabitants of them to re- 
bellion, He bribed many of the principal citizens, and 
diſpatched thoſe who wepe inflexibly determined to adhere 
to the party of the Romans.  Quintius, at his leaving 
Greece, had ordered the Achaeans to be very vigilant in 
defending the maritime cities, They immediately ſent de- 
puties to the tyrant, to put him in mind of the treaty he 
had concluded with the Romans; and to exhort him not 
to infringe a peace he had ſollicited ſo much. At the ſame 
time they. ſent troops to Gythium, which the tyrant had 
already beſieged ; and ambaſſadors to Rome to inform the 
ſenate and people of what was doing. 

(q) Antiochus did not yet declare himſelf openly, but 


( Polyb. I. iii. p. 167. Liv, I. xxxv. n. 13—30. Appun. in 
Syriac. p. 88-93. Joleyh, * I. xii. c. 3. 
You, VIII. 
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took ſecret meaſures for promoting the great defign he me- 
ditated. He thought it adviſeable to: ſtrengthen bimſelf 

by good alliances with his neighbours. In this view, he 
went to Raphia, a frontier city of Paleſtine towards Egypt. 
He there gave his daughter Cleopatra in marriage to Pto- 
lemy, Epiphanes; and reſigned to that prince, as her dow- 
ry, the provinces of Coeloſyria and Paleſtine, but upon 
condition, / as had been before ſtipulated, that he ſhould 
re tain but half the revenues. 


At his return to Antioch, he gare other daughter, 


Aotiochia by name, in marriage to Ariarathes king of Cap- 


padocia. He would have been very glad to have beſtowed 


the third on Eumenes king of Pergamus; but that prince 
refuſed her, contrary to the advice of his three brothers, 
who believed that an alliance of ſo great a monarch would 


be a great ſupport to their houſe. However, Eumenes ſoon 


convinced them by the reaſons he gave, that he. had exa- 
mined that affair more deliberately than they. He repre- 
ſented, that ſhould he marry Antiochus's daughter, he 
would be under a neceſſity of eſpouſing his intereſt againſt 


the Romans, with whom he plainly ſaw this monarch would 


ſoon be at variance : that, ſhould the Romans get the bet - 


ter (as it was highly probable they would) he ſhould be 


involved in the ſame ruin with the vanquiſſied king, which 


would infallibly prove his deſtruction: that on the other 


ſide, ſhould Antiochus have the advantage in this war, the 
only beneſit that he (Eumenes) could reap: by it, would 
be, that having the honour to be his ſon · in · law, be ſhould 
be one of the ſirſt to become his ſlave. For they might 
be aſſured, that ſhould Antiochus get the better of the 
Romans in this war, he would ſubject all- Aſia, and oblige 
all. princes to do him homage: that they ſhould have much 


better terms from the Romans, and thereſore he was re · 
ſol red to continue attached to their intereſts. The event 


ſhewed that Bumenes was not miſtaken. 

After theſe marriages, Antiochus went with great di- 
ligence, into Aſia Minor, and arrived at Epheſus in the 
depth of winter. He ſet out from.thence again in the 


Wen of the ſpring ia puniſh the Piſidians, who were 
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indined to revolt; after having ſent his ſon into Syria, for 
the ſecurity of the provinces in the eaſt. 

I-have'faid- above, that the Romans had deputed Sulpi- 
tius, Ælius and Villius, on an embaſſy to Antiochus, They 
had been ordered to go firſt to the court of Eumenes, and 
accordingly they went to Pergamus, the capital of his king- 
dom. That prince told them, that he deſired nothing ſo 


rery juſt alarm. In caſe of a war, he did not doubt but 
Antiochus would experience the ſame fate as Philip, and 
there either be entirely ruined ; or, ſhonld the Romans 
grant him a peace, Epmenes aſſured bimſelf that part of 
bis ſpoils and fortreſſes would be given him, which would 
enable him to defend himſelf, without any foreign aid, a- 


gainſt bis attacks : that after all, ſhould things take a dif- 


ferent turn, he had rather run the worſt hazard, in con- 
cert with the Romans, than be expoſed, by breaking with 
them, webade, either voluntarily, or through — to 
Antiochus. 

Sulpitius belag left Gek in Pergamus, Villius, who re- 
ecived advice that Antiochus was engaged in the war of 
Piſidia, went to Epheſus, where he found Hannibal. He 


had ſeveral conferences with him, in which he endeavour- 


ed, but in vain, to perſuade him, that he had no reaſon 
to be under any apprebenſions from the Romans. He had 
better ſucceſs in the deſign he propoſed in that conduct, 
which was by treating Hannibal with great courteſy, and 
making him frequent viſits, to render him ſuſpected to 
the king; which accordingly happened, as we ſhall ſoon 
Livy, on the authority of ſome hiſtorians, relates, that 
Scipio was in this embaſſy, and that it was at this time that 
Hannibal made him the celebrated anſwer, 1 have related 
+ elſewhere, when ſpeaking of the moſt illuſtrious gene · 
rals, he gave the firſt place to Alexander, the ſecond to 
Pyrrhus, and the third to himſelf. Some 1 0 


+ Vel. I. Hiſtory of the Carthaginians, 
S 2 


much as a war with Antiochus. la times of peace, the 
having ſo powerful a king in his neighbourhood gave him 
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upon this embaſſy of Scipio as improbable, and the anſwer 
of Hannibal to be more ſo. 


Villias went from Epheſus to Apamea, whither yy | 


chus repaired after having ended the war againſt the Piſi- 
dians. In their interview, they ſpoke on much the ſame 
topics, as thoſe on which the king's ambaſſadors had de- 
bated with Quintius in Rome. Their conferences broke 
off, on that prince's receiving advice of the death of Anti- 
ochus his eldeſt ſon; He returned to Epheſus to lament 
his loſs. But notwithſtanding theſe fine appearances of af- 
 Hliftian, it was generally believed that his ſhew of grief was 

merely political; and that he himſelf had ſacrificed Him to 
bis ambition, He was a young prince of the greateſt 
hopes, and had already given ſuch ſhining proofs of viſ- 
dom, goodneſs, and other royal virtues, that he was the 
darling of all who knew him, It was pretended that the 
old king, growing jealous of him, had ſent him from E- 
pheſus into Syria, under the pretext of having an eye to 
the ſecurity of the proyiaces of the eaſt; and that he had 
cauſed ſome eunuchs to poiſon him there, to rid himſelf of 
bis fears. A king, and at the ſame time a father, ought 
not to be ſuſpected of ſo horrid a crime, without he y_ 
eſt and moſt evident proofs, 

Villius, that he might not be importunate at a time of 
mourning and ſorrow, was returned to Pergamus, where 
he found Sulpitius perfectly recovered, The king ſent 
for them ſoon after. They had a conference with his 
miniſter, which ended in complaints on both. ſides ; after 
which they returned to Rome, without haviog man 
any thing. 

The inſtant they were gone, Antiochus held a great 
council on the preſent affairs, in which every one exclaimed 
againſt the Romans, knowing that to be the beſt method 
of making their court to the king. They aggrarated the 
haughtioeſs of their demands, and ſaid it was ſtrange, that 
they ſhould attempt to preſcribe laws to the greateſt mo- 
narch of Aſia, as if they were treating with a conquered 
| Nabis. Alexander of Acarnania, who had a great aſcend- 
ant over the king, as if the matter in deliberation were, 
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not whether they ſhould make war, but how, and in what 
manner, they ſhould carry it on; aſſured the king, that 
he would be isfallibly victorious, in caſe he ſhould croſs 
into Europe, and ſettle in ſome part of Greece. That the 
Xtolians, who were in the center of it, would be the firſt 


to declare againſt the Romans: That, at the two extremi- 


ties of this country, Nabis, oo one ſide, ta recover what 
he had loſt, would raiſe all Peloponneſus againſt them; 
and that, on the other, Philip, who was (till more diſpulted, 

would not fail, at the firſt Ggnal of war, to take up arms al- 
ſo : that they had no time to loſe; and, that the deciſive 
point was, to ſeize upon the moſt advantageous poſts, and 
to make ſure of allies. He added, that Hannibal ought to 
be ſent c— to Carthage, to perplex and _ 
the Romans. 

Hannibal, whom his conferences with Villius had ren- 
dered ſuſpected to the king, was not ſummoned to this 
council, He had perceived on ſeveral other occaſions, that 
the king's. friendſhip for him was very much cooled, and 
that he no longer repoſed the ſame confidence in bim. 
However, he had a private conference with him, in which 
he unboſomed himſelf without the leaſt diſguiſe. Speaking 
of his infant years, in which he had ſworn on the altars to 
be the eternal enemy of the Romans. lt is this oath, 
ſays he, it is this hatred, that prompted me to keep the 
ſword drawn during thirty ſix years; it was the ſame ani- 


moſity that occaſioned my being baniſhed from my country 


in a time of peace, and forced me to ſeek an aſylum ian 
your dominions. If you defeat my hopes; guided by the 
ſame hatred, which can never expire but with my life, $4 
will fly to every part of the world where there are ſoldiers 
and arms, to raiſe up enemies againſt the Romans, I hate 
them, and am hated by them, As long as you ſhall re- 
ſolve to make war againſt them, you may conſider Hanni- 
bal as the ſirſt of your friends: but if there are any mo- 
tives which incline you to peace, take counſel of others, not 
of me.” Antiochus, ſtruck with theſe words, ſeemed co | 
reſtore him his confidence and friendſhip. 
— being r to Rome, it appeared 
83 


* . 4 * 
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evidently from their report, chat a war with Antiochus was 
inevitable; but they did not thiak it yet time to proclaim 
it agaiaſt him, They did not act ſo cautiouſly with regard 
to Nabis, who had been the firſt to violate the treaty, and 
was then actually beſieging Gythium, and laying waſte the 
territories of the Achacans. Acilius, the practor, was ſeut 
with a fleet into Greece, to protect the allies, 

(r) Philopoemen was general of the Achaeaus that year, 
He was not inferior to any captain with reſpęct to land · 
ſervice, but had no ſkill in naval affairs. Notyithſtandiog 
this, he took upon himſelf the command of the Achaean 
fleet , and imagined that he ſhould be as ſucceſsful by ſea 
as he had been by land: but he learnt to his coſt, not to de» 
pend ſo much upon his own judgment, and found how 
greatly uſeful experience is on all occaſions ;z for Nabis, 
-who had fitted out ſome veſſels with expedition, defeated 
-Philopoemen, and he narrowly eſcaped being taken priſoner, 
This diſaſter however did not diſcourage him, but only 
made him more-prudeot and circumſpect for the future, 
Such is the uſe judicious men ought to make of their errors, 
which, by that means, are frequently more advantageous 
to them than the greateſt ſuccefſes; Nabis triumphed now, 
but Philopoemen reſolved, if poſſible, to make his joy of 
thort duration. Accordingly, a few days after, having 
ſurprized him when he leaſt expected him, he ſet fire to 
his camp, and made a great ſlaughter of his troops, In 
the mean time Gythium ſurrendered, which very much 
augmented the pride and haughtine ſs of the tyrant, 

» |: Philopoemen ſaw plainly that it was neceſſary to come to 
battle. In this lay his chief talent, and no general e- 
| F k 

(t) A. M. 3813. Ant. J. C. 191. Liv. I. XXXV. n. 25-+-3% 
Plut. in Philop. p. 363, 364. a | 

£ ; ”"_ 
men 
glad to ſee one, purely for bis on inſtruftion. A ſea officer who 
. was preſent, replied, * Sir, were your highneſs in a ſea-fight, there is 
no admiral but would be proud of obeying your orders. My orders” 
interrupted the prince; I ſhould not preſume even to give my ad- 


vice: but ſhould ſtand quietly on the deck; and obſerve all the mod - 
ons and opcrations of the battle, for my on inſtruction.- 
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qualled him in drawing up an army, in making choice of the 


polts, in taking all advantages, and improving all the er - 


tors of an enemy. On this occaſion, fired by jealouſy, 


and animated with reveoge againſt Nabis, he employed all 
his ability in the art of war. The battle was fought not 
far from Sparta. In the firſt artack, the auxiliary forces 
of Nabis, which formed his greateſt ſtrength, broke the 
Achaeans, threw them into diſorder, and forced them to 
give way. It was by Philopoemen's order that they fled 
to draw the enemy into ambuſcades he had laid for them, 
Accordingly they fell into them; and, whilſt they were 
ſhouting as victorious, thoſe who fled faced about; and the 
Achaeans charged them on a ſudden from their amboſcades, 
and made a great laughter. As the country was full of 
thickets, and very difficult for the cavalry to act in from the 


Tivulets and moraſſes, with which it abounded ; the gene- 


tal would not ſuffer his troops to abandon themſelves to 
their ardour, in purſuing the enemy; but cauſing a retreat 


to be ſounded, he encamped on that very ſpot, though long 


before it was dark. As he was fully perſuaded, that as 
ſoon as it ſhould be night, the enemy would return from 


their flight, and retire towards the city in ſmall parties, 


he poſted ambuſcades, in all the paſſes round, on the ri- 
valets and hills, who killed or took great numbers of them, 
ſo that Nabis hardly ſaved a fourth of his army. Philo- 


poemen having blocked him up in Sparta, ravaged Laconia 


for a month; and, after having conſiderably weakened the 
forces of the tyrant, he returned home, laden with ſpoils. 
* glory. 

This victory did Philopocmen great hononr, becauſe it 
Was manifeſtly owing ſolely to his prudence and ability. A 
circumſtance is related of him, which is perhaps peculiar 
to him! and which young officers ſhould propoſe to them- 


ſelves as a model. Whenever he was upon a march, 
whether in times of peace or war, and came to any diffi» 


cult paſs; he halted, and aſked himſelf (in caſe he were 
alone) or elſe enquired of thoſe who were with him, in 
what manner it would be neceſſary to act, in caſe the enemy 


hould come ſuddenly upon chem; if he charged them in 
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front, flank, or rear; if he came on in order of battle ; 
or in leſs order, as when an army is on its march. What 

ſt would it be proper for him to take? lu what places 
to diſpoſe bis baggage, and how many troops would be 
neceſſary to guard it? Whether ic would be convenient 
for him to. march forward, or to return back the way he 
came? Where to pitch his camp? of what extent it ought 
to be ? By what method he could beſt ſecure bis forage, 
and provide water? What rout he ſhould take the next 
day, after he ſhould decamp, and in what order it were 
beſt to march ? He had accuſtomed himſelf ſo early, and 
' exerciſed himſelf ſo much in all theſe parts of the military 
knowlege, that nothing was new to him; and. never was 
diſconcerted by any unforeſeen accident, but reſolved and 
ated immediately as if he had foreſeen every thing that 
happened. Theſe things form the great captain : but the 
pnly method to be ſuch is, to love one's profeſſion, to think 
it an honour to improve in it, to ſtudy it ſeriouſly, and to 
deſpiſe the common topics of diſcourle of the indolent and 
inſignificant part of an army, that have neither elevation of 
mind, nor views of honour and glory. 

(s) During this expedition of the Achacans againſt Nabis, 
the Ætolians had ſent ambaſſadors to Antiochus, to exhort 
him to croſs into Greece. They not only. promiſed to join 


| him with all their forces, and to act in concert with him; 


but alſo aſſured him, that he might depend upon Philip 
king of Macedon, on Nabis king of Lacedaemonia, and 
on ſeveral other Grecian powers, who.hatcd the Romans 
in their hearts, and would declare againſt them the mo- 
ment of his arrival. Troas, the firſt of the ambaſſadors, 
expatiated upon all theſe advantages in the ſtrongeſt and 
' molt pompous terms. He obſerved to him, that the Ro- 
mans, by drawing their army out of Greece, had left it 
in a defenceleſs condition: that this would be the fineſt 
opportunity for him to poſſeſs himſelf of it; that all the 
Greeks would receive him with open arms; and that the 
inſtant he came among them, he would-be maſter of the 
country. This ſoothing deſcription of the ſtate of the Gree 
(s) Liv. I. zxxv, n 1, 
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cian affairs, made ſo deep an impreſſion on him, that be 
could ſcarce give himſelf time to deliberate in what man- 
ner it would be moſt proper for him to act. ' 
The Romans, on the other ſide,” who were not igno- 
rant of the meaſures taken by the Aetolians to diſengage 
their allies from their intereſt, and increaſe their enemies 
on all ſides, had ſent ambaſſadors into Greece, among 
whom was Quintius. At his arrival, he found all the nati - 
ons very well diſpoſed with regard to the Romans, except 
the Magneſians, who had been alienated from them, by 
the report which was ſpread, of their intending to reſtore 
to Philip his ſoo, who bad been given them as an hoſtage; 
and to deliver up to that monarch the city of Demetrias, 
which belonged to the Magneſians. It was neceſſary to 
undeceive them, but in ſo dexterous a manner as not to 
diſguſt Philip, whom it was much more their intereſt to 
oblige. This Quintius affected with great addreſs. The 
author of theſe falſe reports was Eurylochus, at that time 
chief magiſtrate. As he let drop ſome harſh and injurious 
expreſſions againſt the Romans, which gave Quintius an 
opportunity of reproaching the Magneſians with their in- 
gratitude 2 Zeno, one of the oldeſt among them, directing 
himſelf to Quintius and the reſt of the ambaſſadors with 
tears, conjured them not to impure to a whole people the 
rancour of one man, who (he faid) ought only to be an- 
ſwerable for it. That the Magneſians were obliged to Quin» 
tius and the Romans, not only for their liberty, but for 
whatever elſe is moſt dear and valuable among men; that 
is for themſelves, they would ſooner part with their lives 
than renounce the friendſhip of the Romans, and forget the 
obligations they owed to them. The whole aſſembly ap- 
plauded this ſpeech; and Eurylochus perceiving plainly, 
that there was no longer any ſafety for him in the N 
took refuge amongſt the Aetolians. 
Thoas, the chief man of that people, was returned from 
Antiochus's court, from whence he had brought Menippus, 
whom the king had ſent as his ambaſſador to the Aetoli- 
ans. Beforethe general aſſembly was conveened, theſe two 
had endeavoured, in concert, to prepare and prepoſſeſs the 
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people, by enlarging upon the king's forces by ſea and land; 
his numerous bodies of horſe and foot ; the elephants he 
had cauſed to he brought from lodia; and above all (which 
was the ſtrongeſt motive with regard to the populace) the 
immenſe treaſures which the king would bring with bim, 
ſufficient to buy even the Romans themſelves. 
 . Quintius had regular notice ſent him of whatever was 
ſaid or done in Aetolia. Though he looked upon all things 
as loit on that fide, yet, that he might have nothing to 
reproach himſelf with, and to lay the wrong ſtill more up- 
on the ſide of the Aetolians, he thought proper to de pute 
to their aſſemblies ſome ambaſſadors from the confederates, 
to put them in mind af their alliance with the Romans, 
and to be ready to reply freely to whatever Antiochus's 
ambaſſador might advance. He gave this commiſſion to 
the Athenians; the dignity of their city, and their former 
alliance with-the Aetolians, making them more N to 
execute it than any other people. 
Thboas opened the aſſembly, by nequaiming it lathe 
ambaſſador was arrived from Antiochus. Being introduced, 
he began with ſaying, that it would hare been happy for 
the Greeks as well as Aſiatica, had Antiochus concerned 
himſelf ſooner in their affairs, and before Philip had been 
reduced ; that then, every people would have preſerved 
© their rights, and all had not been ſubjected to the Roman 
power. But ſtill, ſays he, if you execute the deſigns 


you have formed, Antiochus may, by the aſſiſtance of the 


gods and your aid, reſtore the affairs of Greece to their 
antient ſplendor, auen foeyer their condition may 
: be. ” 
The Athenians, ks were e to e 
.contented themſelves (without ſaying a word of the king) 
with putting the Aetolians in mind of the alliance they had 
concluded with the Romans, and the ſervice Quintius had 
done to all Greece; conjuring them not to form any raſh 
reſolution in an affair of ſo much importance as that in 


queſtion: That bold reſolutions, taken with heat and vi- 


vacity, might have a pleaſing proſpect at firft, but that the 
dliſſiculty of putting them in execution appeared afterwards, 
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and that they were very rarely ſueceſeful: That the Ro- 
man ambaſſadors, among whom was Quittias, were not 
far off: That” as things were ſtill undecided, it would 
ſhow more wiſdom to weigh and examine deliberately, in 
peaceable interviews, their ſeveral claims and pretenſions; 
than to involve precipitately Europe and Aſia in a war, of 
which the conſequences could not but be deplorable. 
The populace, who are ever greedy of novelty, were 
entirely for Antiochus, and were even againſt admitting 
the Romans iato the aſſembly: ſo that the oldeſt and wiſeſt 
among them were forced to employ all their credit, before 
they could prevail to have them called in. Accordingly 
Quintlus came thither, not ſo much from any hopes he en- 
tertained, of being able to make the leaſt impreſſion on the 
minds of the people, as to prove to all mankind, that the 
Eiolians were the ſole cauſe of the war which was going 
to break out; and that the Romans would be forced to en- 
gage in it'againſt their wills, and merely through neceſſity. 
He began by recalling to their memories, the time in which 
the Xtolians bad concluded an alliance with the Romans: 
he made a tranſient mention of the many things by which 
they had infringed it; and after ſaying very little with re- 
gard to the cities which were the pretext of their quarrel, 
he only obſerved, that if they imagined themſelves aggriev- 
ed, it would appear much more reaſonable to make their 
remonſtrahces to the ſenate; who were always ready to hear 
their complaints: than out of mere wantonneſs to blow up a 
war between the Romans and Antiochus, which would diſ- 
turb the peace of the univerſe, and intallibly terminate in 
the ruin of thoſe who promoted it, 

The event proved the truth of his repreſentations, which 
however were diſregarded at that time. Thoas, and thoſe 
of his faction, were heard with great attention: aud obtain; 
ed without delay, and even in preſence of the Romans, 
that a decree ſhould be made to invite Antiochus to come 
and deliver Greece, and be the arbiter of the differences 
between the Artolians and the Romans. Quintius deſiring 
2 copy of this decree, Damocritus (then in office) was ſo 
iaconſiderate as to anſwer in the moſt inſolent tone, chat 
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he had buſineſs of much.greater conſequence upon his hands 
at that time; but that he himſelf would ſoon carry this 
decree into Italy, and encamp on the banks of the Tiber: 
fo violent and furious a ſpirit had ſeized all the Aetolians, 
and even their principal magiſtrates. Quintius and the reſt 
of the ambaſſadors returned to Corinth, 

(t). The Actolian priry- council formed, in one day 
three very aſtoniſhing reſolutions, to ſeize by a treacherous 


ſtratagem Demetrias, Chalcis, and Lacedaemon: and three 


of the principal citizens were charged with the execution 
of theſe expeditions, 


Diocles ſet qut for Demetrias, where, being aſſiſted by 


EurilochuPs faction, who was in exile, but appeared then 
at the head of the forces which Diocles had brought, he 
made himſelf maſter of the city, 

But Thoas was not ſo ſucceſsful in Chalcis, which he 
imagined he would be able to ſeize by the help of an ex- 
ile: for the magiſtrates, who were ſtrongly attached to 
the Romans, having received advice of the attempt that 
was meditating againſt their city, put it in a good poſture 
of defence, and enabled it to ſuſtain a vigorous ſiege. Thus 
Thoas failing in his deſign, returned back in the utmoſt 
confuſion, 

The enterprize ors Sparta was much more delicate 
and of greater importance. No acceſs could be had to it, 
but under the maſk of friendſhip. Nabis had long ſollicited 
the aid of the Aetolians. Alexamenes was therefore or- 
dered to march a thouſand foot thither. To theſe were 


added thirty young men, the flower of the cavalry, who 


were ſtrictly enjoined by the magiſtrates to execute punctu- 
ally their leader's orders, of what nature ſoever they might 
be. The tyrant received Alexamenes with great joy. Both 
Fakes to march out their troops every day, and exerciſe 
them in the plains on the fide of the Eurotas, One day, 
Alexamenes, having. given the word to his troopers, he 
attacks Nabis, whom he had purpoſely drawn into a ſoli- 
tary place, and throws him from his horſe. Immediately 


all the troopers fall on, and cover him with wounds. A- 


(e) Liv. I. xxxv. n. 34-39. 
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, to loſe no time, returns to the city to ſeize on 
Nabis's palace. Had he conveened he aſſembly that in- 
ſtant, and made a ſpeech ſuitable to the occaſion, his bu - 
ſineſs would have been done, and Sparta had declared for 
the Aetolians, but he ſpent the remainder of the day and 
the whole night in ſearching after the tyrant's treaſures: 
and his troops, by his example, began to plunder the city. 
The Spartans taking up arms, make a great ſlaughter of the 
Aetolians diſperſed in queſt of booty, and march directly 
to the palace, where they kill -Alexamenes, whom they 
found with little ot no guard, and ſolely intent upon ſecur - 
ing bis rich ſpoils, Such was the PIR ee 
2gaioſt Sparta. '# 
(u) Philopoemen, 1 ak the Achaeans, no anner 
beard of Nabis 's death, but he marched a conſiderable bo- 
dy of troops toward Sparta, where hie found all things in 
the utmoſt diſorder, He aſſembled the principal citizens, 
made a ſpeech to them as Alexamenes ought to have done, 
and prevailed ſo far between arguments and compulſion, 
that he engaged that city to join in the Achaean league. 
This ſucceſs: greatly increaſed the reputation of Philo- 
poemen with thoſe ſtates, his having brought over to the 
league: a'city. of ſo great power and authority as Sparta, 
being juſtly eſteemed a ſervice of no ſmall importance. By 
this means he alſo gained the friendſhip. and confidence or 
the worthieſt men in Lacedaemonia, who hoped he would 
proye their guarantee, and the defender of their liberty. 
For this reaſon, after; the palace and furniture of Nabis had 


been ſold, they reſolved, by apublic.decree, - to-make him 


a preſent. of the monies ariſing. from that ſale, amounting 
to an hundred and twenty. talents; and ſent him a a 
putation to deſire his acceptance of them... | * 
On this occaſion, ſays Plutarch, it was s very idea. pe 
that the virtue of this great perſonage was of the pureſt and 
molt perfect kind; and that he not only appeared a good 
and virtuous man, bet was 2 ſuch: Not one of _ 
(v) Plut. in Ph p. 364, 365. 


* 


+ An hundred un bent thouſand crowns. a{s 
Vor. VIII. 4 
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Spartans would undertake the commiſſion of offering him 
that preſent, Struck with veneration and fear, they all 
excuſed themſelves; and therefore it us at laſt reſobyed 
to ſend Timolaus, who had formerly been his gueſt, 
When ne arrived at Megalopblis, he lodged at ihe houſe 
of Philopocmen, whogave him che kindefſt reception, Here 
he bad an opportunity of ebnſidering the ſevetity of bis 
whole conduct, the greatneſs of his ſemime nta, the fru - 
gality of his life, and the regularity of his manners, that 
rendered him-invineible and incorrupible by money. Ti- 
molaus was ſo aſtoniſhed at all he ſaw, that he did not 
dare ſo mich as to mention to Philopoe men the preſent be 
was come to offer him: ſo that, giving ſomt other pre · 
tence to his Journey, he returned as he came. Timokaus 
wus ſent again, but was not more ſudreſsſul than before, 
At laſt, going a third time, he ventured (but wh great 
pain to himſelf) to aqui —— ä — theygood- will 
of the Spartans, 

i Thilvpeewen beard bim with proatitrancuillicy 3 bot the 
iaſtant be had done ſpeaking, he went to Sparta; where, 
after expreſhng the higheſt gratitude to the Spattaus, he 
adviſed cem 'not to ley out their 'money in bribing and 
corrupting ſoch of their friends as were men of probity, 
becauſe they might always enjoy the benefir'of their virtue 
and wiſdom without enpence tothem z but 0 keep their 
gold to putebafe and corrupt the wicked, and xhofe who, 
in oouncils. perplexed and divided whe city by their ſediti 
dus diſcoutfes ; in order that being paid for their ſilence 
they might dot seeaſion ſo mary diſtracl ivns n the govern · 
mebt: For it is much more al eſeable, added be, to flop 
ze emyts mouth, thantharof a friend. Such was the diſ- 

intereſtedneſs of Philopoemen. Det the reader compare 

theſe gteat and noble ſentimemts with · he baſeneſs of thole 
groveling wretches, whoſe whole ftudyis to heap op riches, 
x) Thoas'bad repaired eo the court of Antiochus, and 
dy the mighty promiſes he made that prince, by all be 
told him concerning the preſent ſtate of Greece, and eſpe- 
cially by the reſolutions which had bees * in the ge- 


(* Liv. . XXV. n. 43.45. 
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neral aſſembly of the Aetolians, he determined him to ſer 
out immediately for that country, He went with ſuch 
precipitation, that he did not give himſelf time to concert 
the neceſſary} meaſures for ſo important a war, nor carry 

vith. him-a-fufkcient,namber of troops. He left behind 
him Lampſacus, Troas, and Smyrna, three powerful ci- 
ties, which he ought to have reduced before he declared 
war; but Antiochus, without waiting for the troops that 
were margbing to join him from Syria and the eaſt, brought 
only ten thouſand foot and five hundred horſe. Theſe 
troops would hardly have ſufficed, had he been to poſ- 
ſeſs himſelf only of a naked and defenceleſs country, 
without having ſo formidable an enemy as the Romans to 
oppoſe. . UA K | 

lle arrived ſicſt at Demetrias 3 and from thence, after 
tectiving the decree which. had been ſens by the Atolians 
2nd: their ambaſſadar, he went to Lamia, . where theit aſ- 
ſembly was held. He was received there with the higheſt 
demonſtrations of joy. He began with, apologizing ſor his 
being came with much fewer troops than they expected; 
whogeting that his expedition was 3 proof of the zeal. he 
had for their iatere(t, ſince at the ſitſt ſignal they, gave him, 
be was come, notwithſtanding the: inclemency of the ſea» 
ſon, and without waiting vil all things were- ready; but 
tat their expectations ſhould: ſoon be anſwered 2 that aſ- 
ſoon as the ſeaſon for navigation (ſhould arrive, they ſhould 
lee alk Greece: filled with arms; mem and horſes, and all 
the fea-coalb corered with: gallie>: that he would ſpare 
neither expence, application, not danger for the deliver» 
ance of Greece, asd to acquire the Ætolians the firſt rank 
in in: that with his numerous armies, there would ariſe 
om Aſia munitions. of every kind : tbat all he defired of 
them. was, anly to protide his troops with whatever might 
be neceſſary. for theit pteſem. ſuhſiſtence. Having ended 
la ſpeech he withdte r. | 

The moſt judicious in the aſſembly ſaw-plainly that Ane 
wchus, inſtead of a real and preſent faccour, as he bad 
romiſed, gave them little more than hopes and promiſes, - 
They could have wiſhed that they bad only choſen him 

wo | 
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arbiter and mediator between them and the Romans, and 
not leader of the war. However, Thoas having gained 
a majority, cauſed Antiochus to be nominated generaliſ 
imo. Thirty of their principal men were appointed for 
his council, u erer he — * proper to — 


with them, . : 41 


sscr. VE; Antiochus — to Ani — » the A- 

chaeans ſo his intereſt, but in vain. He paſſeſſes him- 

- fcl} of Ghalcis and all Euloca. The Romans proclaim 

war againſt him, and fend Manius Acilius the conſul 

into Greece, Antiocbus makes an ill uſe of Hanni. 

alls counſel; He is de rated near Dahl. The 
LEtclians ſubmit to be Roman. 


(Y) T HE firſt ſubject on which the king and — * 
tolians deliberated was with what enterprize to 
begin firſt. It was thought adviſeable to make a ſecond 
attempt on Chalcis; and thereupon the troops ſet out ſor 
that city without loſs of time. When they were near it, 
the king permitted the principal Aetolians to have a confe- 
rence with ſuch citizens of Chalcis; as were come out of it 
on their arrival. The Aetolians urged them in the (trong- 
eſt terms to conclude an alliance with àAntiochus, but with- 
out breaking their treaty with the Romans. They de- 
clared, that this prince was come into Greece, not to make 
it the ſeat of war; but actually to deliver it, and not mere- 
ly in words, as the Romans had done: that nothing could 
be of greater advantage to the cities of Greece, than to 
live in amity with both, beeauſe that the one would al. 
ways defend them againſt the other; and that by this 
means they would hold both in reſpe#4 that they would 
do well to confider, in cafe they ſhould not agree to the 
propoſal now made them, the great danger to which they 
would expoſe themſelves; as the aid they migbt expe 
from the Romans was at a great diſtance ; whereas tbe 
king was preſent, and at their gates. 
Miction, one of the principal citizens of Chalcis, te. 
pled; that he could not gueſs what people it was that 


(y) A. M. 38:3, Ant. J. C. 191. Liv. I. xxxy. n. 46---5t 
Appian. in Syriac. p · 92, 93. 8 1 
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Antiochus eame to deliver, and fot whois ſake he bad left | 
his kingdom and. was come inte Gregea : that be koew of 
no: city garriſoned by Roman foldicrs,, not that paid the 
leaſt tribute to the Romans, or complained of bemg og. 
preſſeck by them. That as for the -iphabizants of Chalcig, 
they hack no occaſion far a deliverer, as they were free; 
nor of à defender, as they enjoyed the ſweets of peac *<S 
under the: prote dion, and with the amity of the Romans: 
that they did not refuſe the amity either of the king ar of 
the Actoliens.; but that, if they would ſhow tbemſeltes 
friends, the firſt thing they were deſited to do was, to 
leate their iſl anck: that they were fully determined, nei 
ther to admit them into; theit city, not to make any allie 
ance with them, but in concert with the Romans. 
This anſwer was: reported: to the king; as he had 
brought but ſew trope, and was net able to farce the 
city, he veſolved to roturn to Demetaias. 80 imprudent 
and ill- coneertedt a firſt ſtep did him d honour, add was 
no good omen with regard to the future, 

They had recourſe el ſe where, and end eavoured to briog 
vyer the Achaeang and: At hamanians. The former gave 
audience to the ambaſſadors of Apyochus and thoſe of the 
Actolians at Aege, where their aſſambly was held, is pre- 
fence of Quintius the Roman, general“ 
Aatioch uss ambaſſador ſpoke firſt. He + was @ vain 
mas (as thaſe generally are who-Jive: iy the courts, and at 
the expence- of princes ;,} and fancying himſe lf à great o- 
zor, de ſpoke with an abſolute and emphazical tone of 
voice. Ho tolct them, that a rat bady of cavalry was 
pling the Helleſpont imo Europe, conſiſting, partly of 
euraſhers and partly of boumen, wha, even when they 
were flying on berfeback, wrned about, ad diſcharged 
theiv arrows with the ſureſt aim Fo this cavalry, which, 
according to him, were alone ſuperiur to the united forces 
of Europe, he added @ more numetaus iafantry; the Da- 
hae, the Medes, the Elymacans, the Cadduſians; and 
many other eee ee nations. Wirth regard to 

# Is, ut e * opes regiae alunt, 8 maria temat 


que inani ſonitu verborum compleverar. Liv 
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the fleet, he affirmed it would be ſo large, that no bar. 
bour of Greece could contain it; the right wing to be com. 
poſed of Tyrians and Sidonians; the left of Aradians and 
the Side tes of Pamphylia; nations, who were allowed uni - 
verſally to be the beſt and moſt experienced mariners in 
the world: that it would be to no purpoſe to enumerate 
the immenſe ſums which Antiochus was bringing with him; 
every one knowing, that the kingdoms of Aſia had always 
abounded in gold: that they were to judge, in proportion, 
of the reſt of the military preparations: that in conſequence 
the Romans would not now have to do with a Philip or an 
Hannibal; the latter being only a citizen of Carthage, 
and the former confined within the narrow limits of Ma- 
cedonia; but with a prince who was ſovereign of all Aſia 
and part of Europe: that nevertheleſs, though he was 
come from the moſt remote parts of the eaſt, purely to 
reltofe the liberty of Greece, he did not require any ar- 
-ticle from the Achaeans, that ſhould interfere with the 
fidelity they might imagine they awed the Romans, their 
firſt friends and allies :- that he did not deſire them to 
« unite their arms with his againſt the-people in queſtion, but 
only to ſtand neuter, and not declare for either party. 
Archidamus, the Aetolian ambaſſador, ſpoke to the ſame 
effect; adding, that᷑ the ſafeſt and wiſeſt eourſe the Achae- 
ans could take, would be, to remain ſpectators of the war, 
and to wait in peace forthe event, without ſharing in it, 
or incurring any hazard. Then, growing warmer as he 
went on, he threw out invectives and reproaches againſt 
the Romans in general, and againſt Quintius in particular. 
He called them an ungrateful people, who had forgot that 
they owed to the bravery of the Aetolians, not only the 
victory they had gained over Philip; but their general's 
life, and the fafety of their army. | For what, continued 
be, did Quintius do in this battle, worthy a great captain 
He declared, that he himfelf bad obſerved him during the 
engagement wholly employed in confulting the auſpices, 
ia facrificing: victims, and offering up vows,” like an au 
bur or 2 pricſt, whilſt himſelf was expoſing bis perſon 


* \ 
* 
— * 
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and life to the nun for his defence and one 
vation. 
0 this Quintius Aerea that it was plain which 
party Archidamus had ſtudied to pleaſe by this ſpeech :. 
that knowing the Achaeans were perfectly acquainted with 
the diſpoſition and character of the Mtolians, whoſe courage 
conliſted ſolely in words, not in actions; he had not en- 
deavoured to-gain-their eſteem, but had ſtudied to ingra- 
tiate himſelf with the king's ambaſſadors, and by their 
means, with the king himſelf; that if the world had not 
known till now, what it was that formed the alliance be- 
tween Antiochus and the Ætolians, the ſpeeches made by 
the ambaſſadors ſhowed it viſibly enough: that on both 
ſides, nothing but boaſting and falſhood had been employ- 
ed. That yaunting of troops they had not, they ſeduced 
and blew up the vanity of each other by falſe promiſes and 
yain hopes ; the tolians aſſerting boldly on one fide (as 
you have juſt now heard) that they had defeated Philip 
and preſerved the Romans; and that all the cities of Greece 
were ready to declare for Atolia ;. and the king, on the 
other ſide, affirming, that he was going to bring into the 
field innumerable bodies of horſe and foot, and to cover 
ne the ſea with his fleets. This, ſays be, puts me in mind 
e- of an eme rtainment given me in Chalcis, by a friend of 
ar, mine, à very worthy man, who treats his gueſts in the 
it, beſt "manner. Surprized at the prodigious quantity and 
he variety of diſhes that were ſerved up, we aſked him how 
inſt it was poſſible for him in the month of June, 40- get to- 
lar. gether ſo great a quantity of game. My friend, who was 
that not vain-glorious like theſe people, only fell a laughing, 
the and owned fincerely, that what we took for veniſon, was 
al's nothing but ſwine's fleſh, ſeaſoned ſeveral ways, and cook - 
wed ed up with different ſauces, The ſame thing may befaid 
of the king's troops which, have been ſo highly extolled, 
_ whoſe number has been vainly multiplied in mighty 
For theſe Dahae, Medes, Caddufians, and Ely- 
—_ are all but one nation, and a nation of flares rather 
than ſoldiers. Why may not I, Achaeans, repreſent to 
you all the motions and expeditions of this great king, who 
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| where there are no enemies to malee oppoſition ? 2 * 


22 reer 
one moment hurries to the aſſembly. of the Mtolinns, chere 
to beg for proviſions and money; and the next goes ia 
perſon to the very gates of Chaleis, from which he is 
obliged o retire with ignominy. Antiochus has very injudi - 
ciouſly given oredit to the Æiolians, and they, with as little 
judgment, have believed Antiochus, This ought to teach 
you, not to ſuffer yourſelves to be impoſed upon, bud to 
rely upon the faith of the Romans, which yon have*fo oſten 
_ experienced, I am firpeized chat they venture to tell 
you, that it will be ſaſeſt for vou to: ſtand neuter, and to 
remain only fpeclators of the war. That wouklindeed be 
a ſure method; I mean, to become the prey of the victer. 
The Achacans were neither long, nor divided, in their 
deliberations, and the refult was, that they ſhould declare 
war againft Antiochus and the Avtolians,  Fmamediately, at 
the requeſt af Quintios, they ſent five-hundred men to de 
aich of Chalcis, and rhe: like number to Athens, 


_ © Antiochas received no greater latisſactiom from the 
Boeotians, who- anſwered, that they would eonfider on 
what was, to be done, when that prince ſhould come in- 
as Boeotia. 
in the mean time Andddian made a new attempt, and 
nd to Chaleis: with a much greater body of troops 
than before. And now the faction againft the Romany 
provailed, and the city opened ty gates to him. Fhe ref 
of the cities ſoon following their example, he made himfelf 
maſter of all Euboca. He fancied he had made a great 
acquiſition, in having reduced ſs confiderable an iſland in 
bis firſt campaign. Bur cap that be ealſſec a conqueſt, 


(2) Bus terrible ones were making preparations againſt 
that prince. The Romans, after eeaſiidiog the wi of 
the gods by omens and auſpices, proclaimed war againſt 
Antiothus and his adherents, Proceſſtons were appointed 
during two days to implore the aid and protection of the 
gods. They made a vow to ſolemnize the great games, 
| for ten days, in euſe they ſhould be fuccefsful inthe war, 


(z) A. M. 3853. Ant. T- C. 191. Liv. L. 8. 2. 1 - 
| pln. in Syriac. p« 93 --96. * 
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and to make offerings in all the temples of the gods. What 
a.reproach would ſo religious, though blind a paganiſm, 
reflect on chriſtian generals, who ſhould be aſhamed of pi- 
ety and religion! 

At the ſame time they omitted no l means to their” 
ſucceſs, The ſenators and inferior magiſtrates were for- 
bidden to remove to any diſtance from Rome, from which 
they could not return the ſame day; and five ſenators 


were not allowed to be abſent from it at the ſame time. 


The love of their country took place of every thing. 


Acilius the conſul, to whom Greece had fallen by lot, 


ordered his troops to rendea vous at Brunduſium on the 
15th of May; and ſet out from Rome himſelf ſome days 
before. 


About the ſame time, ang ambaſſadors from 8 Phi- 


ps the Carthaginians, and Maſiniſſa, to offer the Romans 
money, corn, men, and ſhips. The ſenate ſaid, that the 
people of Rome thanked them, but would accept of nothing 
except the corn, and that upon condition of paying for it. 


They only deſired Philip to aſſiſt the conſul. * * 


la the mean time Antiochus, after having ſolicited ma- 
ny cities, either by his envoys or in perſon, to enter into 
an alliance with him, went to Demetrias, and there held 
2 council of war with the chief commanders of his army, 
on the operations of the campaign that was. going to open. 
Hannibal, who was now reſtored to favour, was preſent 
at it, and his opinion was firſt aſked. He began by in- 
Glting,on the neceſſity there was, to uſe the utmoſt endea - 
rours, to engage Philip in Aotiochus's intereſt * which, he 
ſaid, was ſo important a ſtep, that if it ſucceeded, they 
might aſſure themſelves of the ſucceſs of the war. And 
indeed, ſays: be, as Philip ſuſtained ſo long the whole 
weight of the Roman power, what may not be expected 
from a war, in which the two greateſt kings of Europe 
and Aſia will unite their forces; eſpecially, as the Romans 
will have thoſe againſt them in it, who gave them the ſu - 
periotity before, I mean the Aetolians and Athamanians, 
to whom only, as is well known, they were indebted for 
victory. Now, who can n doubt but Philip may * be 
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imo Italy; and actually t do. fo, „„ op- 
pPeaortunity ſhould preſeat itſolf. By this means, fuid be, 
die Romans wilb be kept at home, from the neoeſſity of 


R wen art your . 
N * may be 
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brought over from the Roman inte reſt, if what. Fhoas fo 


often repeated to the king, in order to induce him to er oſa 
into Greece, be true, that this ptince, highly incenſed; 
to fee himſelf reduced to a ſhameful ſervitude under the 
name of peace, waited only an opportunity to declare him- 
ſelf. And could he ever hope one more favourable than 


that which now offers itſelf? ” If Philip ſhould refuſe to 


join Antiochus, Hannibal adviſed; him to ſend his. ſon Se · 
leucus at the head of the army he had in Thrace, ta lay 
waſte the frontiots of Macedonia, and by that means to 
reader Philip incapabte of aſſiſting the Romans. 


© - He iofilted on a ſtill more important point, andi afſerted, 


as he had always done, that it would be impoſſihle to re: 


duce the Romans, except in Italy; which had been his 


reaſpn for always: ad uiſing Antiochus to begin the war there. 


That G nee another courſe had been taken, and the king u 


a+ that time im Greece: it wag His:apinion,: in the prefent 
Rate of affairs, that the king, onght tw fand imi xdiately for 
all his troops out of Aſia; and not roh on the Ar tahang 
or his other allies. of Greece, who poſſibliy might ſail him 
ona ſudden. That the inſtant thoſe forces. ſhauld arri ve, 
it was: propor to march towards. thaſg coalts: of Greece, 
eppoſue to Italy, and order his fleet to ſort fail thither alſo, 
That he ſhauld' employ: balf of. it, vo. alarm and ravage the 


; coalfs of haly; and keep the other half in fome nejghboure 


ing harbour, in. order ta foam upon. the point of crofhog 


defending their own coaits; and, at the fame time, it. will 
de the beſt method for carrying the war into Italy, the 
eoly: place (in his opinion). where the Romans could be con- 
quered. - * Theſe (coneluded Hannibal) ate my thoaghts.; 
and if I am. not fb. well qualified: for preſiding in another 
wan, L ought at leaſt to. have learnt, by my good and ill 
ſucceſſes, how to ad in the field againſt the Romans. My 
zeal and fidelity may be depended: upon. As to the reſt, 
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The council could not then but approve of what Han- 
nibal hud ſaid, and indeed it was the only good advice 
that cbuld be given Antiochus in the preſent poſture of his 
affairs. However he oomplied only with the article which 
related tothe troops of Aſia; he immediately ſendiog or- 
ders to Pol yxenides his gimital, to bring them over into 
Greece. Wh regard to all the reſt of Hannibal's plan, 
his coartiers and flatterers diverted him from putting it in 
execution, by aſſuring him, that he could not fail of being 
victorious. They obſerved farther, that ſhould he follow 
Hannibal's plan, all the honour would be aſcribed to Han- 
nibal, becauſe he had formed it; that · the king ouęht to 
have all the glory of the war, and for that reaſon it was 
neceſſary for him to draw up another plan, without re- 
gardisg that of the Garthaginian. In this manner are the 
gy counſels loft, and the moſt powerful empires ruined, 

The king having joined the troops of the allies ro his 
own, takes ſeveral cities of Theſſaly ; he is however ob- 
liged to raiſe the ſiege of Lariſſa, Bebius the Roman prae- 
tor having ſent it nn 1 after which he retired to 
Demetrias. | | 

From thence he went te chalch, where he fell diſtract- 
edly in love with the man's daughter at whoſe houſe he 
lodged. Though he was upwards of fifty, he was ſo paſſi- 
onately fond of that girl, who was not twenty, that he 
reſolved to marry her. Forgetting the two enterprizes he 
had formed, the war againſt the Romans, and the delive- 
rance of Greece, he ſpent the reft of the winter in feaſts 
and diverſions, on the occaſion of his nuptials. Thistafle | 
for pleaſure ſobn communicated itſelf from the king to the 
Whole court, 'andoccafioned an univerſal negledt of li 
n diſcipline, 

He did not wake out of the ers into which this of- 3 
feminine life had thrown him, till news was brought, 
that Acilius the conſul was advaneing towards him in Theſ- 
faly with the utmoſt diligence. Immediately the king ſet 
out ; and findiog at the place appointed for the rendezvous 
but a very mall number of the confederate troops, whoſe 
officers told kim, that it was impoſſible for them, though 
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they had uſed their utmoſt endeavours, to bring more for- 
ces into the field; the king then found, but too late, how 


much he had been impoſed upon by the great promiſes of 


Thoas; and the truth of Hannibal's words, that it would 
not be ſafe for him to rely on the troops of ſuch allies. All 


he could do at that time was, to ſeize the paſs of Ther- 


wopylae, and ſend to the Aetolians ſor a reinforcement. 
Either the inclemency of the weather, or contrary winds, 
had prevented the arrival of the Aſiatic forces, which Po- 
lyxenides was brioging, and the king had only thoſe troops 
he had brought the year m which ſcarce exceeded 


ten thouſand men. 


(a) Antiochus imagined he had arexided ſabcienly. he 
bis ſecarity againſt- the Romans, who. were advancing a- 
gain(t him, by having ſcized the paſs of Thermopylae, and 
ſtrengthened the natural fortifications with entrenchments 
and walls. The conſul came forward, determined to at- 
tack him. Moſt of his officers and ſoldiers had been em- 
ployed in the war againſt Philip. Theſe he animated, by 
putting them in mind of the famous viclory they had gained 
over that king, who was a much braver prince, and infi- 
nitely more practiſed in military affairs than Antiochus ; 
who being newly married, and enervated by pleaſures and 
yoluptuouſnels, vainly. fancied that war was to be carried 
on in the ſame manner as nuptials are ſolemnizeds Acilius 


bad diſpatched Cato, his lieutenant, with a large detach- 


ment in queſt of ſome by · path, that led to the hill above 
the enemy. Cato, aſter inexpreſſible fatigues, went over 


' the mountains through the ſame path where Xerxes, and 


Brennus afterwards, opened themſelves a paſſage; hen 
falling ſuddenly on ſome ſoldiers whom he met there, be ſoon 
put them to the flight. Immediately he orders the trumpets 
to ſound, and advances at the head of his detachment 
ſword in hand, ant! with great ſhouts, A body of 6x hun- 
dred Aetolians, who guarded ſome of the eminences, ſeeing 
them come down the mountains, take to their heels, and 
retire towards their army, where they ſpread univerſal 


terror. At the ſame inſtant, the conſul attacks Antio- 


(a) Liv. I. xxxv- n. 16---41, Plut. in Caton. p. 343, 344+ AF 
Pian. in Syr. p. 96-98. 
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chus's intrenchments with all his troops, and forces them. 


The king, having his tceth ſhattered by a floge, was in 


ſach exceſſive pain that he was forced to leave the field. 


After his retreat, no part of his army dared to ſtand their 


ground, or wait the coming up of the Romans. 
were now univerſally routed in a place, where there was 
almoſt no outlets to eſcape through; for on one fide they 
were ſtopped by deep fens, and on the other by craggy 
rocks; ſo that there was no getting off either on the right 
or left. The ſoldiers, however, crowding and puſhing 
forward to avoid the enemy's ſwords; threw one another 
iato the moraſſes and down the precipiets, in which man- 
ner a great number of them periſhed. | 

After the battle was over, the conſul embraced Cato 3 
long time in his arms, who was ſti}! hot and out of breath; 


and ctied-out aloud, in the tranſports of his joy, that nei · 


ther himſelf nor the Romans could ever reward his ſervices 
as they deſetved. Cato, who was now lieutenant · general 
under Acilius, had been conſal, and had commanded the 
armies in Spain: but he did not think that the accepting 


of a ſubaltern employment for the ſervice of his country, 


was any diſgrace to him; and this was a frequent practice 
among the Romans. In the mean time the victorious 
army continued the purſuit, and — Antio- 
chus's forces, five hundred gy with whom he e- 
ſcaped to Chaleis. 


Acilius ſent Cato to Rome, with the news of this victo—-— 


ry, and related in his letters, how greatly his lieutenant 
had contributed to it. It is noble in a general, to do 
juſtice ia this manner to virtue, and not to harbour any 
thing ſo mean as jealouſy of another's merit. The arrival 
of Cato at Rome; filled the citizens with a joy ſo much the 
greater, as they had very much doubted the ſucceſs of the 
war againſt ſo powerful and renowned a prince, Orders 
were thereupon given for public prayers and ſacrifices to be 
offered up to the gods, by way of thankſgiving, for three 
days together. | 

The reader has doubtleſs often admired, to ſee the hea- 


thens ſo very careful, in beginning and ending all their 
Vor, VIII. 
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wars with ſolemn acts of religion; endeavouring, in the 
firſt place, by vows and ſacriſces, to acquire the favour 
of thoſe whom they honoured. as gods; and afterwards 

returning them public and ſolemn thanks, for the ſucceſs 

of their arms. This was a double-teſtimony they paid to 
an important and capital truth, the tradition of Which (of 
the ſame antiquity with the world) has been preſerved by 
all nations; that there is a ſupreme Being and a providence, 
which — all human events. This laudable cuſtom 
is obſerved regularly among us; and it ĩs only among chri- 
ſtians, in ſtricineſs of ſpeech, that it may be called a re- 
ligious cuſtom. I only wiſh that one practice we re added 
to it, which certainly correſponds with the intention of ſu- 

„as well eccleſiaſtical as political; mea, that 
prayers were offered up at the ſame time ſor thoſe brave 
officers and ſoldiers, . ſhed _ eee de- 
fence of their country. | 

- The victory gained over. Antiochus was followed by the 
ſurrender of all the cities and fortreſſes which that prince 

had taken, and- eſpecially of Chalcis and of all Euboez, 

The * conſul, after his victory, diſcovered ſuch a mode- 

ration in every thing, as reed ng on him 

than the victory itſelt. K 0) 

(b) Though the Ætolians, by their inforiourite inſolent 
conduct, had rendered themſelves unworthy of the leaſt 
regard, Acilius however endeavoured to bring them over 
by gentle methods. He repre ſented, that experience ought 

to teach them, how little they could depend on Antiochus: 


that it was not too late for them to have recourſe to the 


clemency of the Romans: that to give an unexeeptionable 
proof of the ſincerity of their repentance, they ſhould ſor- 
render to him Heraclea, their capital city. Thefe'remon- 
ſtrances being all to no purpoſe, he ſaw plainly that he 
ſhould be obliged to employ force; and accordingly he 
beſieged that place with all his troops. Heraclea Was 2 
very ſtrong city,” of great extent, and *. to make a Vis 


(b) Liv. I. $xxyi. n. 22-26. 
os vr modeſtia pat victoriam, 1 2 web. laudabilir 


not ſo m 


ward the 
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gorous defence. - The conſul having employed the baliſ- 
tae, catapultae, and all the other machines of war, at- 
tacked the city in four places at the ſame time; The be- 
ſieged defended themſelves with inexpreſſible 'courage or 

rather fury, They immediately repaired ſuch parts of the 

wall as were beat down, + Ia their frequent ſallies, the 

6 charged with a violence it was ſcarce poſſible to ſupport, 

| for they fought in the higheſt deſpair, They burat in an 
inſtant the greateſt part of the machines employed againſt 


them. The attack was continued in this manner for four 


1 and twenty days, without the leaſt intermiſſion eicher day 
| or night. 

5 It was plain, hes as the canike did not conkiſ of near 
t ſo many forces as the Roman army, it muſt neceſſarily be 
- greatly weakened by ſuch violent and uninterrupted aſſaults. 
> And now the conſul formed a new plah. He diſcontinued 


the attack at twelve every night, and did not renew it till 
about nine the next morning. The Ætolians, not doubting 
but this proceeded from the over - fatigue of the beſiegers, 


e 
e 
a. and perſuaded; that they were as much exbauſted as them * 
= ſelves, they took advantage of the repoſe allowed them, 
m 


and retired at the ſame time with the Romans. They con- 

| tinued this practice for ſome time: But the conſul having 
nt drawn off his troops at midnight as uſual, at three that 
ft morning he aſſaulted the city in three places only; placing, 
er at a fourth, a body of troops, who were commanded not 
ht to move, till a ſignal ſhould be given. Such Etolians as 
$: were aſleep, being very drowſy and heavy from fatigue, 
he were waked with the-utmolt difficulty ; and thoſe who roſe 


le from their lumbers; ran up and down at random where- - 


"_ ever the noiſe called them. At day · break, the ſignal be · 
ing giren by the conſul, the aſſault was made in that 
part of the city which had not yet been attacked; and 
from thence the beſieged, on that account, had dtawn 


the Actolians fled with the utmoſt precipitation into the 
citadel, The general ſuffered the city to be plundered, 
not ſo mach from a ſpirit of hatred and revenge, as to re · 


off their people, The city was taken in an inſtant, and 


ward the ſoldiers, who, till now, had not been allowed 
Us3 . 
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to plunder any of the cities they had taken. As the eĩta- 
del was in want of proviſions, it could net hold out long; 
and accordingly, at the firſt affault, the garriſon: ſurren - 
dered. Among the priſoners was Damocritus, a perſon 
of the greateſt diſtiaction among the Aerolians, who in the 
beginning of the war had anſwered Quimtivs,” that he 
would bring him the deoree” to Italy, by which be had Jan 
before called in Antivehns, 

At the ſame time Philip was beteglog - Lamia, which 
was but fevers miles from Heraclea. It did nn out 
long after the laser was taken. 

Some days before this, the Aetolians bad depugeck am- 
baſfadors, with Tkoas at their head; to Antoehus. The 
Ling promiſed them a ſpeedy ſuecour; gave them immedi- 
ately a conſiderable ſum of money, and kept Thoas, who 
Raid very willingly wich him, to haftew che excoution of 
his promiſes. | 

(e) The Aetolians, ws were etccetinplydifwareges 


* 1 = 


by the taking of Heraclea, confidered how they might belt 


put an end to a war, whiet had already beer attended 
with very unhappy effects, and might have mych- worſe, 
But the populace not approving the conditions of peace 
which were prefcribed, the negotiation eame to nothing. 

In the mean time, the conſul laid fiege to Naupactus, 
in which the Aetolians had ſlit Memfelves vp with alk 
their forces. The ſiege had already been-carned on two 
months, when Quinuus, he during this time had been em- 
ployed in Greece, in other matters, eame thither and join- 
ed the eonſul. The deſtruction of that city would involve 
almoſt the whole people in the ſame fate. The ufage which 
Quintius had met with from the Aetolidns, had given him 
the greateſt reaſon to be diſſatised with them. However, 
he was moved to compaſſion, when he ſaw them on the 
brink of deſtruction; and therefore he advaneed fo near 
the walls, as to be known by the beſieged. The city was 
reduced to the laſt extremities, - A rumour yoo ſpread 


Mid Liv. I. xxxyi. n. 27, 35. i * 
„Boh Lama and Heraclea were in asd #* 
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that Quintius: was approaching, immediately the citizens 
run from all quarters to the walls. Thoſe; unfortunate 
people ſtretching forth their hands towards Quintius, and 
A calling him by his name, all burſt into tears, and implored 
his aſſiſtance with the moſt mournful cries/ Quintius, 
moved with their condition even tu ſhedding of tears, ex- 


; preſſed by his geſture that he could do nothing for them, 
and returned to the conſul. In their converſation he re- 

/ preſented, that as he had overcome Antiochus, it was but 

; loſt time to continue the ſiege of thoſe two cities, and that 


the year of his command was near expiring. Acilius agreed 
with him; but being aſhamed to raiſe the ſiege, he left 
Qointius at liberty to act as he pleaſed. The latter ad- 
vancing near the walls a ſecond time, the mournſcꝰ cries 
were again heard, and the citizens beſought him to take 
compaſſion of them. Quintius, by a ſign with his hand, 
bid them ſend deputies to him: when immediately Phene - 
as and the principal citizens came out, and threw them - 
ſelves at his feet. Seeing them in that humble poſture; 
© Your..calamity, ſays he, baniſhes from my mind all 
thoughts of teſentment and revenge. You now find that 
all things have happened as I foretold you they would, 
and you have not the conſolation of being able to ſay, that 
none of theſe mis fortunes were owing to yourſelves. But, 
deſtined, as I am, by Providence to preſerve Greece, your 
ingtatitude ſhall not cancel my inelination to do good. De- 
pute there fare ſome perſons to the conſul, and beg a truce 
for as much time as may ſuffice for ſendiog ambaſſadors 
to Rome, in order to make your ſubmiſſions to the ſenate. 
I will de your mediator and advocate with the conſul,” 
im They followed Quintius's advice in every thing. The 5 

ed 


er, ſul granted them a truce, broke the ſiege, and mar 
he back his army to Phocis. A x dl 
w Kiog Philip ſent, ambaſſadors to Rome, to congratulate 
vas the Romans on the happy ſucceſs of this campaign, and 
ad to offer preſents and ſacrifices to the gods in the capitol. 
They were received there with the higheſt marks of di- 
ſtinction ; and the Romans gave up to them Demetrius, 
the ſon of Philip, who had been an hoſtage in t ꝗeir city. 
U 3 | | 
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Antiochus in Greece. 


sor. VII. Palyxenides, admiral of. Anticebut s fleet is 
defeated by Livius. L. Scipio, the new conſul, is ap+ 
pointed to carry on the war againſ} Amtiochus. Scipis 
Africanus bis brother ſerues under him. The Rhodians 
_ defeat Hannibal in a ſea-fight. The conſul — 
againſi Antiochus, and croffet into Aa. Hs gain 
fignal victory over bim near Magneſia. The Ling. +4 
tains a peace: and gives up, by a treaty, all Aſia on 
| this fide mount Taurns. . Diſpute. between Eumenes 
and the Rhodians, in preſence.of the — ſenate, 
resin to the Grecian. citiet of Afia« * 
d) the affairs I have juſt related paſſed 
5 in Greece, Antiochus lived eaſy and undiſturb- 
ed in Epheſus; relying on the afſurances of his flatterers 
and courtiers, that he bad no reaſon to be under any ap- 
prehenſions from the Romans, who, (they declared) did 
not intend: to croſs into Aſia. Handibal was the only per- 
fon capable of rouzing him from this lethargy. He told 
the king plainly, that inſtead of entertaining vaia bopes, 
and ſuffering himſelf to be lulled aſleep by irrational and 
improbable diſcourſe, he might be aſſured, that he would 
foon be forced to fight the Romans both by ſea and land, 
in Aſia and for Aſia ; and that he muſt reſolve; either to 
renounce the empire of it, or to defend it ſword in hand, 
. againſt enemies who N wanne evoquel 
of the whole world. 

The king then became ſenſible of tov great dag he 
w23 in, and immediately ſent orders to haſten the march 
of the eaſtern troops which were not yet arrived. He alſo 
fitted out a fleet, embarked, and failed to the Cherſone · 
fas, He there fortified Lyſimachia, Seſtus, Abydos, and 
other cities in that neighbourhood, to prevent the Romans 
fiom crofling into Aſia by the Helleſpont ; and this being 


Cone, be returned to Epheſus, 


(4) A. M. 3813. Ant. J. C. TY Liv, 1 . 
ppian, in Syriac. p. 99, 100. 
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Here it was refolved, in a great council, to venture a 
naval engagement. Polyxenides, admiraf of the fleet, was 
ordered to go in ſearch of C. Livius, who commanded that 
of the Romatis, which was Juſt before arrived in the Ae- 
gean ſea,” and to attack it, They met near mount Cory- 
chus in Ionia. The battle was fought with great bravery 
on both ſides ; but at laſt Polyxenides was beat, and obli- 
ged to fly. Fen of His ſhips were ſunk, thirteen taken, 


aud be eſcaped with the reſt to Epheſus. The Romans 


failed into the harbour of Canna, in Aeolia, drew, their 
lips aftiore ; and fortified, with a good intrenchment and 
fanipart, "the place where chen laid them up for the 
bie winter. | 

(e) Antiochus, at the time this happened, was in Mag- 
4 aſfembling his land - forces. News being brought 
that his fleet was defeated, he marched towards the coaſt, 
and reſolved to equip another ſo powerful, as might ad 
able to preſerve the empire of thoſe ſeas. For this | 
poſe, he refirted ſuch ſhips as had been brought off; re- 
inforced them with new ones, and ſent Hannibal into Sy- 
nia, to fetch thoſe of Syria and Phoenicia, He alſo gave 
part of the to Seleucus his fon, whom he ſent into 
Aeolia, to'watch the Roman fleet, and awe all the country 
round; and marched in perſon with the reſt into winter 
quarters in Phrypia. 

(f) During theſe tranſactions, the Aetolian ambaſſadors 
arrived at Rome, where they preſſed to be admitted to au- 
dience, Vecanſe the trace was near expiting, Quintius, 
who was returned from Greece, employed all his credit in 
their favour. But he found the ſenate very much exaſpe- 
rated "againſt the Aetolians, They were conſidered not as 
common enemies, but as a people, ſo very untractable, that 
it would be to no purpoſe to conclude an alliance with 
them, After ſeveral days debate, in which they were 
neither allowed nor refuſed peace, two propoſals were 
made to them, and left to their option: theſe were, ei · 
ther to ſubmit entirely to the will of the ſenate; or to pay 


e) Liv. . 8. -A in . 
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a thouſand “ talents, and to acknowlege all thoſe for their 


friends or enemies, whom the Romans ſhould conſider 


as ſuch. As the Aetolians deſired to know particularly 
how far they were to ſubmit to the will of the ſenate, 
no-expreſs anſwer was made them. They therefore with- 
drew without obtaining any thing, and were ordered to 
leave Rome that very day, and Italy in a fortnight. | 
(g) The next year, the Romans gave the command of 
the land armies which Acilius had before to L. Cornelius 
Scipio the new conſul, under whom Scipio Africanus, his 
brother had offered to ſerve as lieutenant, . The ſenate 
and people of Rome were very deſirous of trying, which 
of the two, Scipio or Hannibal, the conqueror or ihe 
conquered, would be of the greateſt, ſervice to the army 
in which he ſhould fight, The command of the fleet, 
which Livius had before, was given o L. . Rhe - 
gillos. 
1 The conſul bing arrived in Aetolia, did ane wid, away 
his time in beſieging one town after another; but, wholly 
attentive to his principal view, aſter: granting ihe Aetolians 
a fix months truce, in order that they might have full 
time for ſending a ſecond embaſly to Rome, he reſolved 
to march his army through Theſſaly, Macedonia, and 
Thrace, and from thence to croſs. over into Aſia. How- 
ever, he thought it adviſeable previouſly to inform himſelf 
how Philip might ſtand affected. This prince gave the 
army ſuch a reception as might be expecled from. the moſt 
faithful and moſt zealous ally. At its arrival, as well as 
departure, he furpiſhed it all neceſſary: refreſhments and 
lopplics, with a truly royal munificence. In the enter- 
tainments + he made for the conſul, his brother, and the 
chief officers of the Romans, he diſcoyered an eaſy, grace · 
ful air; and ſuch a politeneſs as was very pleaſing to Scipio 
Africanus. For this great man, who excelled. in every 
(g) A. M. 3874. Ant: J C. 190. Liv. I. n n. 17. = 


Pian. in Syr. p. 99 & 100. : 

About 1960,0001. _ | 

'_ 4 Multa in eo et dexteritas et TRAP viſa, quae commendabilia 
apud Africanum erant ; virum, ſicut ad cactera egregium, ita a co - 
mitate, quie ſine luxvria we not'averſum, Liv, | 


der of 
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thing, was not an enemy to a certain elegance of manners 
and noble A ad. * degenerate 
into luxury. AE 

The praiſe which Apes ebase place, is alſo 
very honourable: to Philip. He had at that time for hiy 
gueſts, the moſt illuſtrious perſonages in the world, - a Ro- 
man conſul, and at the ſame time general of the armies of 
that republic; and not only him, but Scipio Africanus, that 
conſul's brother. Profuſion is ordinary and in ſome mea- 
ſure pardonable on theſe occaſions ; and yet, nothing of 
that kind appeared, in the reception which Philip gave to 
his gueſts, He regaled them in ſuch a manner as became 
a great prince; and with a magnificence that ſuited: theis 
dignity and his own, but at the ſame time was far-frons 


diſcovering the lealt pomp or oſtentation, and was infi- 


nitely improved by the engaging carriage of the maſter 
of the fealt; and by the care he took to ſer before his 
gueſts with taſte and decorum whatever might be moſt 
agreeable to them. Malia in ca dexterita & bumanitas 
»/a. Theſe perſonal qualities, in the ſenſe of Scipio, did 
Philip greater honour, aod gave his gueſts a more advanta- 
geous. idea of him, than the molt ſumptuous profufions 
could have done. This excellent taſte on both fides, ſo 
uncommom in princes and nm is @ fine model for 
perſons of their high rank. 

The conſul and his brother, in return for the noble and | 
gene rous reception which Philip had given the army, re- 
mitted him, in the name of the Roman people, who had 
inveſted him with full powers for that purpoſe, the remain · 
der of the ſum be was to pay them. 

Philip ſeemed to make it his duty, as well as pleafure 
to accompany the Roman army; and to ſupply it with ne- 
ceſſaries of every kind, not only in Macedonia, but as far 
as Thrace, His experience taught him how much the 
Roman forees were fuperior to his own; and his inability 
to ſhake off the yoke of obedience and ſubmiſſion always 
grating to kings, obliged him to cultivate the good opinion 
of a people on whom his future fate depended; and it was 
wiſe in him to do that with a good grace, which he would 
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| otherwiſe in ſome meaſure have been obliged to do. For 


in reality, it was ſcarce poſhble for him not to retain a 
very ſtrong reſentment againſt the Romans, for the con- 
dition to which they had reduced him; for kings are ne- 
ver able to accuſtom themſelves to depend on and ſubmit 


| ro others. 


(b) la the mean time the Roman e eme 
Thrace, to favour the paſſage of the conſul's troops into 
Aſia. Polyxenides, Antiochus s admiral, who was a Rho- 


dian exile, by a ſtratagem defeated Pauſiſtratus, who com- 
manded the Rhodian fleet, appointed to ſuccour the Ro- 

mans. He attacked him by ſurprize in che harbour of 
Samos; and burnt or ſunk nine and twenty of his ſhips, 
and Panfſiſtratos himſelf loſt his life in this engagement. 
The Rhodians, ſo far from being diſcouraged by this great 
loſs, meditated only their revenge. Accordingly, with 
incredible diligence they fitted out a more powerful fleet 
chan the former; It joined that of Aemilius, and both 
fleets failed towards Elea, to aid Eumenes, whom Selcu- 
cus was beſieging in his capital. This ſuccour arrived very 
ſeaſonably; Eumenes being juſt on the point of being re- 
duced by the enemy. Dio 
formed bimſelf under the famous Philopoemen, obliged 
the enemy to raiſe the ſiege. e had entered the city 


the Achacan, who had 


with a thouſand foot and an hundred horſe. At the head 


of his own troops only, and in fight of the inhabitants 
: who did not dare to follow him, he perſotmed actions of 
ſuch extraordinary bravery, as obliged Selene at n | 
to raiſe the ſiege, and quit the country. 


(i) The Rhodian fleet being afterwards detached i in queſt 
of Hannibal, who was bringing to the king that of Syria 


and Phoenicia, the Rhodians, ſingly, ſought him on the 
coaſts of Pamphylia. By the goodneſs of their ſhips, and 
the dexterity of their ſeamen, they defeated that great 
a captain, drove him i into the poit.of Megiſte near Patara ; 


ch) Liv. 1. xxxvii. n. 9---3 1, er n. 1. · Appian. io n. 


- 101 — 103. 
(i) Liv. 1. N n. 23, 24. A in 100, Corn, 
Nep. in Hanis 6. 8 rn. * 1 | 
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and there blocked him up ſo cloſe, as made it impoſſible 
een bim to act for the ſervice of the king. 
The news of this defeat came to Antiochus, much about 
the time that advice was brought that the Roman conſul- 
| was advancing by haſty marches into Macedonia, and was h 
preparing to pals the Helleſpont and enter Aſia. Antiochus | | 
then ſaw the imminent danger he was in, and made haſte | | 
to take all poſlible* methods for preventing it. | 
(K) He ſent ambaſſadors to Pruſias king of Bithynia, to | 
;nform him of the deſign which the Romans had of entering 
| Alia, They were ordered to diſplay in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
the fatal conſequences of that enterprize: That they r 
coming with a deſign to deſtroy all the kingdoms in the | 
world, and ſubject them to the empire of the Romans: | 
'That after having ſubdued Philip'and Nabis, they had re- 
ſolved to attack him : That ſhould he have the ill fortune 
to be overcome, the fire ſpreading would ſoon' reach Ri- 4 
tbynia: That as to Eumenes, no aid could be expected | 
from him, as he had voluntarily ſubmitted himfelf, and | 
put on the chains of the Romans with his own hands, 


Theſe 'motives had made a great impreſſion on Pruſias, 

but the letters he teceived at the ſame time from Scipio nb" 
conſul and his brother; contributed very much to remove 
his fears and ſuſpicions. ThE latter repreſented to him, 
that it as the conſtant practice of the Romans, to beſtow 
the greate(t honours on ſuch kings as ſought their alliance | 
and he mentioned ſeveral examples of that kind, in which | 
be himſelf had been concerned. He ſaid that in Spain ſe- 

veral princes who, before they were favoured with the 
protection of the Romans, had made a very inconſiderable 

figure, were fince become great kings: That Maſſiniſſa had | 
not only been reftored to his kingdom, but that the do- ; 
minions of Syphax had been given to bim, whereby he 

was become one of the moſt powerful potentates of the 

univerſe, That Philip and Nabis, though vanquiſhed by 

Quintius, had nevertheleſs been ſuffered to ſit peaceably 

on their thrones. That, the year before, the — which 


. 
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Philip had agreed to pay was remitted and his 9 who 
was an hoſtage in Rome, ſent back to him: That as to 
Nabis, he would have been on the throne at that time, had 
he not loſt his life by the treachery of the Actolans. | 

The arrival of Livius, who had commanded the fleet, 
and whom the Romans had ſent as their ambaſſador to 
Pruſias, fully determined him. He made it clear to him, 
which party might naturally expect to be victorious; and 
how much: ſafer it would be for bim to rely on the ſijend- 
ſhip of the Romans, than on that of Antiochuas. 

This king being diſappointed of the hopes he had enter · 
tained, of bringing over Pruſias to his intereſt, now medi · 
tated only how he might beſt oppoſe the paſſage of the Ro · 
mans into Aſia, and prevent its being made the ſeat of war. 
Hie imagined that the moſt effe ctual way to do this, would 
be, to recover the empire of the ſeas, of which he had 
been almoſt diſpoſſeſſed, by the loſs of the two battles re- 
lated above; that then, he might employ his fleets againſt 
whom, and i in what manner he pleaſed; and that it would 
be impoſſible for the enemy to tranſport an army into Aſia 
by the Helleſpont, or by any other way, when his fleets 
ſhould. be wholly employed to prevent it. Antiochus re- 
ſolved therefore to hazard a ſecond battle, and for that 
purpoſe went to Epheſus where his fleet lay. He there 
reviewed it, manned it to the beſt of his power, furniſhed 
it abundantly with all things neceſſary to another engage 
ment, and ſent it once more under the command of Polyx- 
enides, in queſt of the enemy, with orders to fight them. 

What determined his reſolution was, his having received 
advice that a great part of the Rhodian fleet continued 
near Patara; and that king, Eumenes had ſailed with his 

whole fleet near the Cherſoneſus, to join the conſul. 

Polyxenides came up with Emilius and the Romans 
near Myoneſus, a maritime city of 16nia, and attacked it 
with as little ſucceſs as before Aemilius obtained a complete 
victory, and obliged him to retire to Epheſus, after hav- 
ing ſunk or burnt twenty · nine of his ſhips, and taken 
thirteen, - 
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5) Antiochus was fo ſtruck with the news of this de · 
feat, that he ſeemed entirely diſconcerted; and, as if he 
had been deprived of his fenſes, on a ſudden he took ſuch 
meaſures as were evidently contrary to his intereſt, In his 
conſternation, be ſent orders for drawing his forces out of 

Lyſimachia and the other cities of the Helleſpont, to pre- 

| vent their falling into the hands of the enemy, who were 
marching towards thoſe parts, with a deſign of croſſing into 
Alia; whereas, the only means that remained to hinder 
this, would have been to leave thoſe troops in the places 
where they were. - For Lyſimachia, being very ſtrongly 
fortified, might have held out a long ſiege, and perhaps 

very far in the winter; which would have greatly incom- 
moded the enemy, by the want of proviſions and forage ; 
and during that interval, he might have taken meaſures 
for an accommodation with. the Romans, 

He not only committed a great error, in abe his 
forces out of thoſe places at a time when they were moſt 
neceſſary in them, but did it in ſo precipitate a manner, 
that his troops left all the ammunition and proviſions (of 
both which he had laid up very conſiderable quantities) 
behind them in thoſe cities. By this means, when the Ro- 
mans entered them, they found ammunition and proviſions 

m ſuch great plenty, that they ſeemed to have been pre- 
pared expreſsly for the uſe of their army; and at the ſame 
time, the paſſage of the Helleſpont was ſo open, that they 
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carried over their army without the leaſt oppoſition, at 
em. that very part where the enemy might have diſputed it with 
ved them to the greateſt advantage. | 
ved We have here a ſenſible image of what is ſo often men; 

tioned in the ſcriptures,” that when God is determined to 

puniſh and deſtroy a kingdom, be deprives either the king, 
nars his commanders, or miniſters, of counſel, prudence, and 
ed It courage, With this he makes the prophet Iſaiah threaten 
plete his people. (m) For behold, the Lord, the Lord of boſls 
_—_ doth take away from Jeruſalem, and from Judah, the 


ſlay and the flaff, the whole flay of bread, and the whole | 


(1) Liv. I. xxxvii, Appian. 0 
(m) Ifaiab, c. 3, 1, 3. W Om 
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overthrew the king's reaſon. He took from him, that is, 


to Abſalom; and they accordingly did appear ſo. And Alſa- 


ſet out to ſettle in Italy, The conſul offered up ſacrifices to 
Minerva, who precided over the citadel, . Both parties were 


Slay of water. — The mighty man, and the man of war, 
the judge, and the prophet, and the prudent, and the 
antient,——T he captain of fifty, and the honourable man, 
and the counſellor, and the cunning artificer, and the 
eloquent orator. But a very remarkable circumſtance is, 
that our pagan hiſtorian ſays here expreſsly, and repeats it 
twice,. that, Cod took away-the king's judgment, and 
overthrew his reaſon ; a puniſhment, [ays be, that alway; 
happens, when men are upon the point of falling into 
ſome great calamity. The expreſſion is very ſtrong; God 


he refuſed him ſenſe, prudence, and judgment : He ba- 
niſhed from his mind every ſalutary thought; be confuſed 
him and made him even averſe to all the good counſel that 
could be given him. This is what f David beſought God 
to do with regard to Ahitophel Abſalom's miniſter : 0 
Lord, 1 pray thee, turn the counſel of Abitephel into 
fooliſhneſs, The word, in the Latin verſion, is very ſtrong, 
INFATUA :| the import of which is, how prudent ſoever 
his counſels may be, make them appear fooliſh and ſtupid 


©F2Y S092 nw wo... 


lam and all the men of 1ſrael ſaid, the counſel Huſbai 
the Archite is heiter thanthe counſel of Abitopbel: for the 
Lord had appointed to defeat the good counſel.of Abitopel, 
to the intent that. the Lord might bring evilupon Abſaiim, 

[n) The Romans being come into Aha, halted ſome 
time at Troy, which they conſidered as the cradle of their 
origin, and as their primitive country, from whence they 


overjoyed, and much after the ſame manner as fathers and 
(n) Juſtin I. Xxxi. c. 8. * 


Ot Ha,Ljẽ Log non rug Moyiauyr Otp aract π τνꝓν r TV 
uro, tx. t. U. 'vTE r Sree hvuv tguAciey vio Itob Aa- 


lags  * 
I Infatua, quaeſo, Pomine, concilium Ahitophel,---Domini autem 
nutu diſſipatum eſt concilium Ahitcpbel uüle, UT 1NDUCERET 
Do ui N us SUPER ABSALOM MAL Y NM. 2 Reg. c. xv. 31, & xi. 
14. O Lord, I prey thee, turn the counſt] ot Akitephel into fool- 
iſhneſs, 2 Sam. c. xv 31. For the Lord had appointed to deftat the 
good counſel of Abitophel, To THEINTENT THAT THELORD 
MIGHT BRING EVIL UPON ABSALOM, Chap, xVil, v. 13. 
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children, who meet after a long ſeparation. The inhabi 
tants of this city, ſeeing their poſterity conquerors of the 


weſt and of Africa, and laying claim to Aſia as a kingdom 


that had been poſſeſſed by their anceſtors, imagined they 
faw Troy riſe out of its aſhes in greater ſplendor than ever. 
On the other fide, the Romans were infiaitely delighted, 
to ſee themſelves in the antient abode of their — 
who had given birth to Rome; and to contemplate its tem · 
ples and deities, which they had in common with that city. 
o) When advice was brought Antiochus that the 
Romans had paſſed the Helleſpont, he began to think him · 
ſelf undone, He now would have been very glad to de» 
liver himſelf from a war in which be had engaged raſhly, 
and without examining ſeriouſly all its conſequences; This 
made him reſolve to ſend an ambaſſador to the Romans, 
to propoſe conditions of peace. A religious ceremony had 
retarded the march of the army; it having halted for ſe- 
veral days, that were the feſtival days at Rome, in which 
the ſacred ſhields called Ancilia were carried in ſolemn 
proceſſion with great pomp. Scipio Africanus, who was 
one of the Salii, or prieſts of Mars, whoſe office wasto 
keep theſe ſhields, had not croſſed the ſea yet: for, being: 
one of the Salii, he could not leave the place where the 
feſtival was ſolemnizing, ſo that the army was obliged to 
wait for him, What a pity it was, that perſons of ſomuch 
religion were no better illuminated, and directed their wor- 
ſhip to ſuch improper objects ! This delay gave che king 
ſome hopes; for he imagined that the Romans, immediate» 


ly upon their arrival in Aſia, would have attacked him on 


a ſudden, Beſides, the noble character he had beard of 
Scipio Africanus, as his greatneſs of ſoul, - his gederoſity 
and clemency to thoſe he had conquered, both in Spain and 
Africa, gave him hopes that this great man, now ſatiated 
with glory, would not be averſe to an accommodation; 

eſpecially as he had a preſent to make him, which could 
not but be infinitely agreeable. This was his own ſon, a 


(o) Liv. I. xxxvii. n. 33.---45. Polyb. in Excerpt. Legit 8 ar. 
in 7. 8. Appian. Leh p. 19Z---110. 
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child, who had been taken at ſea, we) 1446-3146 | 
boat from Chalcis to Oreum, according to Livy, _ 

Heraclides Byzantinus, who was the ſpokeſman-in this 
"halts opened his ſpeech with ſaying, that the very 
circumſtance which had fruſtrated all the reſt of the nego- 
tiations for peace between his maſter and the Romans, now 

made him hope ſucceſs in the preſent ; becauſe all the dif. 
ficulues which had hitherto prevented their taking effect 
were entirely removed: that the kingy to put a ſtop to the 
complaints of his till keeping poſſeſſion. of any city in Eu- 
rope, had abandoned Lyſimachia: that as to Smyrna, 
Lampſacus, and Alexandria of Troas, he was ready to 
give them up to the Romans, and any other city belonging 
to their allies; which they ſhould demand of him: that he 
would conſent to refund the Romans half the expences of 
this war: He concluded with exhorting them, to call to 
mind the uncertainty and viciſſitude of human things, and 
not lay. too great a ſtreſs on their preſent proſperity: that 
they ought to reſt ſatisfied with making Europe, whoſe ex- 
tent was ſo immenſe, the boundaries of their empire: that 
if they were ambitious of joining ſome part of Aſia to it, 
the king would acquieſce with their deſire, provided that 
the limits of it were clearly ſettled,  . 
The ambaſſador imagined, that theſe propoſals, which 
| Fea? ſo advantageous, could not be re jected; but the 
Romans judped differently. With regard to the expences 
of the war, as the king had very unjuſtly been the occaſi- 
on of it, they were of opinion, that be ought to defray the 
whole expence of it ; They were not ſatisſied with his e- 
vacuating the garriſons he bad in Ionia and Aetglia; but 
pretended to reſtore all Aſia to its liberty, in the ſame 
manner as they had done Greece, which could not be effec- 
ted, . unleſs the n. all Aſia on this ſide mount 
Taurus. 

Heraclides, not ey able to obtain any thing i in the 
public audience, endeayoured, purſuant to his private in- 
ſlruclions, particularly to conciliate Scipio Africanus. He 
began by aſſuring him, that the king would ſend him his 
ſon without ranſom, Afterwards, being very little ao 
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quainted with Scipio's greatneſs of ſoul, and the character 
of the Romans, he promiſed him a large ſum of money; 
and aſſured him that he might entirely diſpoſe of all things 
in his power if he could mediate a peace for him. To iheſe 
oyertures, Scipio made the following anſwer : -** 1 am not 
| ſurprized to find you unacquainted both with me and the 
| 2 | Romans, as you do not even know the conditign-of the 
prince who ſent you hither, If (as you aſſert) the un- 
a certainty of the fate of arms ſhould prompt us to grant 
; you peace upon eaſier terms, your ſovereign.ought to have 


"= kept poſſeſſion of Lyſimachia, in order to have ſhut us out 
0 of the Cherſoneſus; or elſe he ought to have met us in the 
3 Helleſpont, to have diſputed our paſſage into Aſia with 
© WM. ws. But, by abandoning them to us, he put the yoke on 
1 bis own neck; fo that all he now has to do is, to ſubmit 
8:3 to whateyer conditions we ſhall think fit to preſcribe. 
d Among the ſeveral offers he makes me, I cannot but be 
a ſtrongly affected with that which relates to the giving me 
be 1 back my ſon : I hope the reſt will not have the power to 
8 4 tempt me. As a private man, I can promiſe to preſerve 
ty eternally the deepeſt ſenſe of gratitude, for ſo precious a 
At © gift as he offers me in my fon : but as a public one, he 
| muſt expe& nothing from me. Go therefore and tell him, 
ch in my name, that the beſt counſel I can give him, is to lay 
he down his arms, and not reject any articles of peace which 
> may be propoſed to him. This is the beſt advice 1 could 
i give him as a good and faithful friend.” 
the Antiochus thought, that the Romans could not have 
4 preſeribed harder conditions had they conquered him; and 
but ſuch a peace appeared to him as fatal as the moſt uofor- 
Mme tunate war. He therefore prepared for a battle, as the 
2 Romans did alſo on their ſide. 


The king was encamped at Thyatira, where hearing 
that Scipio lay ill at Elea, he ſent his ſon to him. This 
was a remedy that operated both'on the body and mind, 
and reſtored both joy and health to a ſick and afflicted fa» 


a ther. After embracing him a long time in his arms. G 
| ſays he to the envoys, and thank the king from me, and 


tell him, that at preſrat, * only * can give 
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him of my gratitude is, to adviſe him not to fight, till be 
[hears of my being arrived in the camp.“ Perhaps Scipio 
'thought, that a delay for ſome days would give the king 
an opportunity of reflecting more ſeriouſly than he had hi- 
therto done, and incline him to conclude a ſolid peace. 

Although the ſuperiority of Antiochus's forces, which 

were mich more numerous than thoſe of the Romans, 
might naturally induce him to venture a battle immediate- 
ly ; nevertheleſs, the wiſdom and authority of Scipio, 
whom he conſidered as his laſt refuge in caſe any calami- 
tous accident ſhould befal him, prevailed over the former 
conſide ration. He paſſed the river Phrygius (it is thought 
to be the Hermus) and poſted himſelf near Magneſia at 
the foot of mount Sipylus; where he fortißed his camp 
ſo ſtrongly, as not to fear being attacked in it. 

The conſul followed ſoon after. The armies continu- 
ed ſeveral days in ſight, during which Antiochus did not 
once move out of his camp. His army conſiſted of ſe- 
venty thouſand foot, twelve thouſand: horſe, and lifty-four 
'clephants: That of the Romans was compoſed, in the 
whole, of but thirty thouſand men, and ſixteen elephants, 

The conſul finding that the king lay ſtill, ſummoned his 
council, to debate on what was to be dane, in caſe he 

© "ſhould perſiſt in reſuſing to venture a battle. He repre- 
ſented that as the winter was at hand, it would be neceſ- 
ary, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, for the 

' ſoldiers to keep the field ; or, if they ſhould go into win- 
ter quarters, to diſcontinue the war till the year follow- 
ing. The Romans never ſhowed ſo much contempt for 
an enemy as on this occaſion: They all cried aloud, that 
it would be proper to march immediately againſt the ene- 
my; to take the advantage of the ardour of the troops 
who were ready to force the paliſades, and paſs the in- 
trenchments, to attack the enemy in their camp, in caſe 
they would not quit it. There is ſome probability that 
the conſul was defirous of anticipatiog the arrival of his 
brother, ſince his preſence be would have diminiſhed the 


glory of his ſucceſs, 


: 
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The next day, the conſul, after viewing the ſituation 
of the camp, advanced with his army towards it in order 
of battle. The king, fearing that a longer delay would 
leſſen the courage of his on ſoldiers and animate the 
enemy, at laſt marched out with his troops, and both ſides 
prepared for a deciſive battle, 

Every thing was uniform enough in the conſul's army, 
with regard to the men as well as arms. - It confiſted of 
two Roman legions, of five-thouſand four hundred men 
each, and two ſuch bodies of Latin infantry. The Ro- 
mans were poſted in the center, and the Latios in the two 
wings, the leſt uf which extended towards the river. The 
firſt line of the center was compoſed of +. pikemen, or 
Haſtati ; the ſecond of Principes, and the third of 
Triarii: theſe properly ſpeaking compoſed the main body. 
On the fide of the right wing, to cover and ſuſtain it, the 
conſul” had - poſted,” on the fame line, three thouſand 
Achaean infantry and auxiliary forces of Eumenes; and. 
in a column, three thouſand horſe, eight hundred of which 

belonged to Eumenes, and the reſt to the Romans. He 
polted, at the extremity of this wing, the light armed Tral- | 
lians and Cretans. It was not thought neceſſary to ſtreng- 
then the left wing in this manner, becauſe the rivets and 
banks, which were very ſtcep, ſeemed a ſufficient rampart, 
Nevertheleſs four ſquadrons of - horſe were poſted there, 
To guard the camp, they left two thouſand Macedonians 
and Thracians, who followed the army as voluntiers.. The 
ſixteen elephants were poſted behind the Triarii, by way 
of corps de reſerve, and as a rear*guard. It was not 
thought proper to oppoſe them to thoſe of the enemy, not 


only becauſe the latter were greatly ſuperior in number, 


but becauſe the African elephants (all thoſe in the Roman 
camp being of that country) were very much inferior both 
in ſize and ſtrength to thoſe of India, and therefore were 
not able to oppoſe them. 

The King s army was more varied, on account of the 
different nations. which compoſed it, and the diſparity of 


+ Theſe are the names of the three different tedies of troops of - - 
which the infantry of the Roman legions conſiſted, 


/ 
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their arms. Sixteen thouſand foot, armed after the Ma- 
cedonian faſhion, and who compoſed the phalanx, formed 
alſo the main body, This phalanx was divided into ten 
bodies, each of fifty men in front by thirty-two deep ; and 


two elephants were poſted in each of the intervals which 


ſeparated them. It was this formed the principal ſtrength 
of the army. The fight only of the elephants inſpired ter- 
ror. Their (ze, which in itſelf was very remarkable, 
was increaſed by the ornament'of their heads, and their 
plumes of feathers which were embelliſhed with gold, ſil - 
ver, purple, and ivory ; vain ornaments, which invite an 
enemy by the hopes of ſpoils, and are tio defence to an 
army. The elephants carried towers on their backs, in 
_ which were four fighting men, beſides the leader or guide. 
To the right of this phalanx was drawn up in a column, 
part of the cavalry, fifteen hundred A Batie Gauls, three 
thouſand cuĩraſſiers armed cap-a-pee, and a thouſand borſe, 
the flower of the Medes and other neighbouring nations. 
A body of ſixteen elephants were poſted next in files. A 
little beyond was the king's regiment, compoſed of the 
Argyraſpides, fo called, from their arms being of filver. 
After them twelve hundred Dahae, all bowmen; to whom 
two thouſand five hundred Myſians were joined. Then 
three thouſand light- armed Cretans and Trallians. The 
Tight wing was cloſed by four thouſand flingers and ar- 


chers, half Cyrteans and half Elymaeans. The left wing 


was drawn up much after the fame manner, except that, 
before part of the cavalry, the chariots armed with ſeythes 
were poſted ; with the camels mounted by Arabian bow- 
men, whoſe thin ſwords (in order that the riders might 
reach down from the back: of theſe beaſts) were ſix foot 
long. The king commanded the right; Seleucus his ſon, 
and Antipater his nephew the left; and three lieutenant- 
generals the main body. 

A thick fog riſing in the morning, the ſky grew 1 dark, 
that it was not poſſible for the king's ſoldiers to diſtinguiſh 
one another, and act in concert on account of their great 


extent; and the damp occaſioned by this fog, ſoftened 
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veryrangch the bow-ſtrings,- the ſlings, and * thongs or 
{traps which were uſed for throwing javelins. The Ro- 
mans did not ſuffer near ſo much, becauſe they ſcarce uſed 
any but heavy arms, {words and javelins : and as the front 
of their army was of leſs extent, they e the caſter ſee - 
one another, 

The chariots armed with ſeythes, which Antiocbus had 
flattered himſelf would terrify the enemy, and throw them 
into confuſion, firſt occaſioned the defeat of his on ſor- 
ces, King Eumenes, who knew both where their ſtrength 
and weakneſs lay, oppoſed to them the Cretan archers, 
the ſlingers, and horſe who diſcharged javelins, command- 
ing them to charge them, not in a body, but in ſmall pla- 
todus; and to pour on them from every quarter, darts, 
ſtones, and javelins ; ſhouting as loud as poſſible all the 
while, The horſes, frighted at theſe ſhouts, run away 
with the chariots, ſcour the field on all ſides, and tura 
againſt their own troops, as well as the camels... That 
empty terror thus removed, they fight hand to hand. . 

But this ſoon proved the deſtruction of the king's amy: 
for the troops which were poſted near theſe chariots, hav- 
ing been broke and put ig flight by their diſorder, left e- 
very part naked and defenceleſs, even to the very cuiraſ- 
ſiers. The Roman cavalry vigorouſly charging the latter, 
it was not poſſible for them to ſtand the attack, ſo that 
they were broke immediately, many of them being killed 
on the ſpot, becauſe the weight of their arms would not 


permit them to fly, The whole left wing was routed, 


which ſpread an alarm to the main body, formed by the 
phalanx, and threw it into diſorder. And now the Ro- 
man legions charged it advantageouſly ; the ſoldiers who 
compoſed the phalanx, not having an opportunity to uſe 
their long pikes, becauſe thoſe who fled had taken refuge 
amongſt them, and prevented their fighting, whil(t the 
Romans poured their. javelins upon them from all ſides, . 


The elephants drawn \up in the intervals of the pbalanx 


were of no ſervice to it. The Roman ſoldiers, who hag 
been uſed to fight in the wars of Africa againſt thoſe ari- 
® Amenta, | 1 
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King, who was purſving vigorouſly thoſe who fled, Atta- 
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mals, had learned how to avoid their impetuoſity, either 


dy piercing their ſides with their javelins, or by ham · ſtring · 


ing them with their ſwords. The firft ranks of the pha · 
lanx were thereſore put into diſorder; and the Romans 
were upon the point of ſurrounding the rear-ranks, when 
advice was brought that their left wing was in great danger. 
Antiochus, who had obſerved that the flanks of this 


left wing were quite uncovered, and that only four ſqua- 


drons of horſe had been poſted near it, as ſuppoſing it to 


de ſufficiently defended by the river, had charged it with 
his auxiliary forces and his heavy-armed horſe, not only 


in front but in flank; becauſe that the four ſquadrons, be- 


ing unable to withſtand the charge of all the enemy's ca- 


valry, had retired towards the main body, and left open 
their ground near the river, "The Roman cavalry having 
been put into diſorder, the infantry ſoon followed it, and 
were driven as far as the camp. Marcus Emilius, a mi- 
litary tribune, had ſtaid to guard the camp. Sceing the 
Romans flying towards it, he marched out at the head of 
all his troops to meet them, and reproached them with 


their cowardice and ignominious flight. But this was not 


all, for he commanded his ſoldiers to ſheathe their {words 
in all they met, who refuſed to face about againſt the ene- - 


| My. | This order being given ſo ſeafonably, and immedi» 


ately put in execution, had the deſired effect. The 
ſtronger fear prevailed over the leſs; Thoſe who were 


flying, firſt halt, and afterwards return to the battle. Ard 


now Emilius, wich his body of troops which conſiſted of 
two thouſand brave, well diſciplined men, oppoſes the 


las, the brother of Eumenes, having quitted the right 


| wing, on his receiving advice that the left was defeated, 


few to it very ſeaſonably with two hundred horſe. An- 
tiochus, being now charged on every fide, turned his 
horſe, and retired, Thus the Romans, having defeated 
the two wings, advance forward over the heaps of lain, 
us far as the king's camp, and plunder it, 
Acts Lama that the manner in * the king 
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battle. In this body the chief ſtrength of his army con» 
Glted, and it had hitherto. been thought invincible, It 
was compoſed entirely of veteran, (tout, and well diſciplin- 
ed ſoldiers. To enable his phalanx to do him greater 
ſervice, he ought to have given it leſs depth, and a great - 
er front; whereas, in drawing them up thirty-two deep, 
half of them were of no uſe; and filled up the reſt of the 
front with new raiſed troops without courage and experi- 
ence,. who conſequently could not be depended on. Hows. 
erer, this was the order in which Philip and Alexander 
uſed to draw up their phalanx... . 

There fell this day, as. well in the battle as in the pur- 
foie andthe-plunder-of the camp, fifty thouſand foot, and 
four thonſand horſe: fourteen hundred were taken priſo= 


ders, with fiſteen elephants, with their guides. The Ro- 


mans loſt but three — foot, and twenty-four horſe, 
Twenty five of Eumenes's. troops were killed. By this 
victory the Romans acquired all the cities of Aſia minor, 


which now ſubmitted voluntarily to them. 


Antiochus withdrew to Sardis, with as many of his forces 
who had eſcaped: the ſlaughter as he could aſſemble. From 
that city he marched to Celacnae in Phrygia, whither he 


heard that his ſon Seleucus had fled. He found him there, 


and both paſſed Mount Taurus with the utmoſt ee. 
in order to reach Syria, 

Neither Hannibal nor Scipio a were in this 
battle. The former was blacked up by the Rhodians 
Win e —ͤ— and the layer lay 

in W 

(q) The-inflant anche was ned at Antioch, he 
ſent Antipatet his brother's ſon, and Xeuxis who had go- 
verned Lydia and Phrygia under him, to the Romans, in 
order to ſue for peace. They found the conſul at Sardis, 
with Scipio Africanus his brother, who was recovered, . 
They applied themſelves to the latter, who preſented them 
to the conſul. They did not endeavour to excuſe Anti- 


Y Ui. I. Axx vi. n. 45—49. * 24. 
Applan. in Syr. p. 110113. Pls 


lay aſide all animoſity againſt mortals, and make the bod 
of human race your ſole ſtudy for the futures” 


* were called in. Scipio Africanus ſpoke, and acquainted 


ſity, on the other fide they were never too elate from pro- 


Taurus: That he ſhould pay all the expences of the war, 
which were computed at ffteen + thouſand Euboean ta- 


dred talents down; two thouſand five hundred when the 
- ſenate ſhould have ratified the treaty, and the reſt in twelve 
Fears, a thouſand talents every year: That be ſhould 
pay Eumenes the four hundred talents he owed him; and 


Syria; and that he ſhould deliver twenty hoſtages, to be 


refuge, is ſincerely deſirous of peace, They therefore de - 


| the #tolian, who was the chief agent in fomenting this 


tiochus, to acquaint the, ſenate with the particulars of this 
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ochus in any manner; and only ſued bumbly, in his name, 


for peace. You have always, faid he to them, pardon- 
ed with greatneſs of mind, the kings and nations you have 


. conquered, How much more ſhould you be induced to 


do this, after a victory which gives you the empire of the 
univerſe? Henceforward, being become equal to the gods, 


The council was ſummoned upon this embaſſy, and af. 
ter having ſeriouſly examined the affair, the ambaſſador 


them with what had been reſolved. He ſaid, that as the 
Romans did not ſuffer themſelves to be deprefled by adver- 


ſperity: That therefore they would not inſiſt upon any o- 
ther demands, than thoſe they had-made before the battle : 
That Antiochus ſhould evacuate all Aſia on this fide mount 


Tents, and the payments were ſettled as follows; five hun- 


the reſidue of a payment, on-account of corn with which 
the kiog of Pergamus his father had furniſhed the king of 


choſen by the Romans. He added, The Romans can- 
not perſuade themſelves, that a prince who gives Hannibal 


mand that Hannibal be delivered up to them, as alſo Thoas 


war.” All theſe conditions were accepted, 
IL Cotta was ſent to Rome with the ambaſſadors of An- 


ne gotiation, and to obtain the ratification of it. Eumenes 


+ Fifteen thouſand Attic talents amount to about two millions, tue 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling, Thoſe „ Nr accor 
ding to Budaeus, were ſomething leſs. -. - ev 
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ſct out at the ſame time for Rome, whither the ambaſſadors 
of the cities of Aſia went alſo, Soon after the five hundred 
talents were paid the conſul at Epheſus, hoſtages were gi- 
yen for the remainder of the payment, and to ſecure the 
other articles of the treaty. Antiochus, one of the kjng's 
ſons, was included in the hoſtages. He afterwards aſcend- 
ed the throne, and was ſirnamed Epiphanes. The inſtant 
Hannibal and Thoas received advice that a treaty was ne- 
gotiating, concluding that they ſhould be ſacrificed by it, 
they provided for their own ſafety, by retiring before i it 
was concluded. 

The Aetolians had before ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, to 
ſolicit an accommodation. To ſucceed the better, they had 
the aſſurance to ſpread a report in Rome by a knaviſh ar- 


. tifice unworthy. the character they bore, that the two Scipi- 


os had been ſeized and carried off at an interview, and 
that Antiochus had defeated their army. Afterwards, as 
if this report had been true, (and they declared impudent- 
ly that it was fo) they aſſumed a haughty tone in the ſe- 


nate, and ſeemed to demand a peace rather than ſue for 
it. This ſhowed: they were not acquainted with the ge 


nius and character of the Romans, who had reaſon to be 
offended at them on other accounts. They therefore 
were commanded to leave Rome that very day, and Italy 
in a fortnight, The Romans received letters from the 
conſul ſoon after, by which it appeared that this report 
was entirely groundleſs. g 

(r) The Romans had juſt before raiſed M. Fulvius No- 
bilior and Cn, Manlius Vulſo to the conſulate. In the di- 
viſion of the provinces, Aetolia fell by lot to Fulvius, and 
Aſia to Manlius. 

The arrival of Cotta at Rome, who brought the parti 
culars of the victory and treaty of peace, filled the whole 
city with joy, Prayers and ſacrifices were appointed, by 
way of thankſgiving, for three days. 

(r) A. M. 3818. Ant: J. C. 189. Liv, I. xxxvii. n. 47.50. 


v. I. xxxvii. n. 62-59. Polyb, in Excerpt. Legat. c. 25. Ap- 
yan in Syr. p- 116. 
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_ deed, the leaſt attention to the Grecian hiſtory will ſhow, 
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After this religious ſolemnity was over, the ſenate im- 
mediately gave audience, firſt to Eumenes, and afterwards 
to the ambaſſadors. At this audience, one of the moſt 
important affairs that had ever been brought before the 
ſenate, and which concerned all the Grecian cities of Aſia, 
was to be conſidered. It is well known that liberty in ge- 
neral is precious and dear to all men. But the Greeks in 
particular were inexpreſſibly jealous of theirs. They con- 
ſidered it as an eſtate of inheritance, which had devolved 
to them from their anceſtors; and as a peculiar privilege 
that diſtinguiſhed them from all other nations. And, in- 


— 


that liberty was the great motive and principle of all their 
enterprizes and wars; and in a manner the ſoul of their 
laws, cuſtoms, and whole frame of government. Philip 
and Alexander his ſon gave the firſt blows to it, and their 
ſucceſſors had exceedingly abridged, and almoſt extirpat- 
ed it, The Romans had a little before reſtored it to all 
the cities of Greece, after having reduced Philip king of 
Macedonia. The cities of Aſia, after the defeat of An- 
tiochus, were in hopes of the ſame indulgence, The Rho- 
dians had ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, principally to ſol- 
licit that grace for the Greeks of Aſia; and it was im- 
mediately the intereſt of king Eumenes to oppoſe it. This 
is the ſubject on which the ſenate are now to debate, 
and of which the deciſion held all Europe and Aſia in 
ſuſpence. e | 

Eumenes being firſt admitted to audience, he opened 
his ſpeech with a ſhort compliment to the ſenate, for the 
glorious protection they had granted him, in freeing him- 
ſelf and his brother, when beſieged in Pergamus, (the ca · 
pital of his kingdom,) by Antiochys ; and in ſecuring his 
kingdom againſt the unjuſt enterprizes of that prince. He 
afrerwards congratulated the Romans on the happy ſuccels 
of their arms both by ſea and land; and on the famous 
victory they had juſt before gained, by which they bad 
driven Antiochus out of Europe, as well as all Afia ſituated 
on this ſide of mount Taurus. He added, that as to him 
ſelf and the ſervice he had endeavoured to do the Romans, 
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he choſe rather to have thoſe things related by their gene- 
rals, than by himſelf, The modeſty of his behaviour was 
- univerſally applauded ; but he was deſired to ſpecify the 
particulars in which the ſenate and people of Rome could 
oblige him; and what he had to aſk of them, aſſuring 
him, that he might rely on their good inclinations towards 
him. He replied, that if the choice of a recompence was 
propoſed, to him by others, and he were permitted to con- 
ſult the ſenate, he then would be ſo free, as to aſk that 
yenerable body, what anſwer it would be proper for him 
to make, in order that he might not inſiſt upon immo- 
derate and unreaſonable demands; but that, as it was 
from the ſenate that he expected to be gratified in all he 
ſhould require, he thought it moſt adviſeable to depend 
entirely on their generoſity. He was again deſired to 
explain himſelf clearly and without ambiguity, In this 
mutual conte(t, between politeneſs and reſpect, Eume- 
nes, not being able to prevail with himſelf to be outdone, 
quitted the aſſembly, The ſenate ſtill perſiſted in their 
firſt reſolution 3 and the reaſon they gave for it was, 
that the king knew what it beſt ſuited his intereſt to aſk, 
He therefore was brought in again, and obliged to ex- 
plain himſelf. | | a 
He then made the following ſpeech, 1 ſhould have 
ſtill continued ſilent, did I not know that the Rhodian am- 
baſſadors, whom you will ſoon admit to audience, will 
make ſuch demands as are directly contrary to my intereſt. 
They will plead in your preſence, the cauſe of all the 
Grecian cities of Aſia, and pretend that they all ought to 
be declared free. Now can it be doubted that their inten- 
tion in this is, to deprive me, not only of thoſe cities 
which will be delivered, but even of ſuch as were antiently 
my tributaries; and that their view is, by ſo ſignal a ſer- 
vice, to ſubject them effectually to themſelves, under the 
ſpecious title of confederate cities? They will not fail to 
expatiate ſtrongly on their own diſintereſtedneſs; and to 
lay, that they do not ſpeak for themſelves, but merely for 


Jour glory and reputation. You therefore will certainly 


not ſuffer yourſclyes to be impoſed upon by ſuch diſcourſe; 
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and are far from deſigning, either to diſcover an affected 
inequality towards your allies, by humbling ſome and raiſ- 
ing others in an immoderate degree; or to allow better 
conditions to thoſe who carried arms againſt you, than to 
ſuch as have always been your friends and allies. With 


regard to my particular pretenſions, and my perſonal in- 
tereſt, theſe I can eaſily give up; but as to your kindneſs, 
and the marks of friendſhip with which you have been 
pleaſeti to honour me, I muſt confeſs that I cannot, with- 1 
out pain, fee others triumph over me in that particular, 1 
This is the moſt precious part of the inheritance I received 8 


from my father, who was the firſt potentate in all Greece 
and Aſia, that had the advantage of concluding an alliance 
and of joining in friendihip with you; and who cultivated 
it with an inviolable conſtancy and fidelity to his lateſt 
breath. He was far from confining himſelf in thoſe points 
to mere proteſtations of kindneſs and good will. In all the 
wars you made in Greece, whether by ſea or land, he 
conſtantly followed your ſtangards, and aided you with all 
his forces, with ſuch a zeal as none of your allies can boalt, 
It may even be ſaid, that his attachment to your intereſt, 
in the laſt and ſtrongeſt proof he gave of his fidelity, was 
the cauſe of his death : .for the fice and vigour with which 
he exhorted the Boeotians to engage in alliance with you, 
occaſioned the fatal accident that brought him-to his end 
in a few days, I always thought it my duty to tread in 
his ſteps, firmly perſuaded that nothing could be more ho- 
nourable. It indeed was not polſible for me to exceed him 
in zeal and attachment for your ſervice ; but then the poſ- 
ture of affairs, and the war againſt Antiochus, have furniſh- 
ed me more opportunities than my father had, of giving 
you proofs of this, That prince, who was very powerful 
in Europe as well as Aſia, offered me his daughter in mar 
riage : he engaged himſelf to recover all thoſe cities, which 
had revolted from me: he promiſed to add conſiderable 
countries to my dominions, upon condition that! ſhould 
join with him againſt you, I will not aſſume any hooour 
to myſelf from not accepting offers which tended to alie- 
nate me from your friendſhip ; and indeed, how would it 
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have been poſſible for me to do this? I will only take notice 
of what I thought myſelf bound to do in your favour, as 
one who was your antient friend and ally, I aſſiſted your 
generals both by ſea and land, with a far greater number 
of troops, as well as a much larger quantity of proviſions, 
than any of your allies: I was preſent in all ycur naval 
engagements, and theſe were many, and have ſpared my- 
ſelf no toils, nor dangers. I ſuffered the hardſhips of a 


- fiege (the moſt grievous condition of war) and was blocked 
. upin Pergamus, expoſed every moment to the loſs of my 
_ crown and life. Having diſengaged myſelf from this ſiege, 


whilſt Antiochus on one fide and Seleucus his ſon on the 
other, were til] encamped in my dominions ; neglecting 


entirely my own intereſt, I ſailed with my whole fleet to 


* 


che Helleſpont, to meet Scipio your conſul, purpoſely to 
aſſiſt him in paſſing it, I never quitted the conſul from his 
arrival in. Aſia: not a ſoldier in your camp has exerted 
himſelf more than my brother and myſelf. I have been pre- 
ſeat in every action whether of foot or horſe. In the laſt 
engagement, I defended the poſt which the cooſul aſſigned 
me, I will not aſk whether, in this particular, any of your 
allies deſerve to be compared with me. One thing I will 
be ſo confident as to aſſert, that I may put myſelf in pa- 
rallel with any of thoſe kings or ſtates, on whom you have 
beſtowed the higheſt marks of your farour. Maſiniſſa had 
been your enemy before he became your ally. He did not 
come over to you with powerful aids, and, at a time when 
he eqjoyed the full poſſeſſion of his kingdom; but an exile, 
driven from his kingdom; plundered of all his poſſeſſions, 
and deprived of all his forces, he fled to your camp, with 


a ſquadron of horſe, in order to ſeek an aſylum as well as 


aid, in his misfortunes. Nevertheleſs, becauſe he has ſince 
ſerved you faithfully, againſt Syphax and the Carthagini- 
ans, you have not only reſtored him to the throne of his 
anceſtors ; but, by beſtowing on him great part of Syphax's 
kingdom, you have made him one of the moſt powerful 
monarchs of Africa. What therefore may we not expect 
from your liberality, we, who have ever been your allies, 


and never your enemies? My father, my brothers, and 


Y 3 
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myſelf, have on all occaſions, drawn our ſword in your 
cauſe, both by ſea and land; not only in Afia, but at a 
great diſtance from our native country, in Peloponneſus, 


Boeotia, and Ætolia, during the wars againſt Philip, An- 


tiochus, and the tolians. Perhaps ſome one may aſk, 
what are your pretenſions? Since you force me to explain 
myſelf, they are as follows. If, in repulſing Antiochus 
beyond mount Taurus, your intention was to ſeize upon 
that country in order to unite it to your empire, I could 
not wiſh for better neighbours, none being more able to 
ſecure my dominions. But if you are reſolved to reſign it, 
and to recal your armies from thence, 1 dare preſume to 
ſay, that none of your allies deſerve advantages from you 
better than myſelf. But (ſome may obſerve) it is great 
and glorious to deliver cities from ſlavery, and to reſtore 
them their liberty, I grant it, provided they had never 
exerciſed hoſtilities againſt you. But then, if they hare 
been ſo far attached to Antiochus's intereſt, will it not be 
much more worthy of your wiſdom and juſtice, to beſtow 
your favours on allies who have ſerved you faithfully, than 
on enemies who have uſed their endeavours to deſtroy 
vou?“ 

The ſenate was exceedingly pleaſed with the king's ha- 
rangue; and ſhowed evidently, that they were determined 
to do every thing for him in their power. 

The Rhodians were afterwatds admitted to audience, 
The perſon' who ſpoke i in their name, after repeating the 
origin of their amity with the Romans, and the ſervices 
they had done them, firſt in the war againſt Philip, and 
afterwards in that againſt Antiochus: Nothing, ſays he 
(direcling himſelf to the ſenators) grieves us ſo much at 
his time, as to find ourſelves obliged to engage in a diſpute 
with Eumenes, that prince, for whom of all princes, both 
our republic and ourſelyes have the moſt faithful and moſt 
cordial reſpect. The circumſtance which divides and ſepa- 
rates us on this occaſion, does not proceed from a diſparity 
of minds, but from a difference 6f conditions. We are 
Free, and Eumenes is a king. It is natural that we, being 


a free people, ſhould pleat for the liberty of others; and 
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that kings ſhould endeavour to make all things pay homage 
to their fovercign ſway. However this be, the circumſtance 
which perplexes us on this occaſion, is, not ſo much the af- 
fair in itſelf, which ſeems to be of ſuch a nature that you 
cannot be very much divided in opinion about it, as the re-- 
gard we ought to ſhow to fo auguſt a prince as Eumenes. 
If there was no other way of acknowleging the important 
ſervices of a king, your confederate and ally, but in ſub» 
jecting free cities to his power, you then might be doubt- 
ful; from the fear you might be under, either of not dif- 

covering gratitude enough towards a prince who is your 
friend; or of renouncing your principles, and the glory 
you have acquired in the war againſt Philip, by reſtoring 
all the Grecian cities to their liberty, But fortune has put 
you in ſuch a condition, as not to fear either of thoſe incon- 
veniencies. The immortal gods be praiſed, the victory 
you have fo lately gained, by which you acquire no leſs 

riches than glory, enables you to acquit yourſelves eaſily 

of what you call a debt, Lycaonia, the two Phrygias, all- 
Pifidia, Cherſoneſus, and the country contiguous to it, 


are ſubjected by you. One of theſe provinces is alone ca- 


pable of enlarging conſiderably the dominions of Eumenes ; 
but all of them together will equal him to the moſt power- 
fal kings. You therefore may, at one and the ſame time, 
recompence very largely your allies, and not depart from 
the maxims which form the glory of your empire. The 
ſame motive prompted you to march againſt Philip and 
Antiochus. As the cauſe is the ſame, the like iſſue is ex] 
pected ; not only becauſe you yourſelves have already ſet 
the example, bat becauſe your honour requires it. Others 
engage in war, merely to diſpoſſeſs their neighbours of 
ſome country, ſome city, fortreſs, or ſea port; but you, 
O Romans, never draw the ſword from ſuch motives : 


when you fight, it is for glory; and it is this circumſtance 
inſpires all nations with a reverence and awe for your name 


and empire, almoſt equal to that which is paid the gods. 
The buſineſs is to preſerve that glory., You have under- 
taken to reſcue, from the bondage of kings, and to reſtore to 
its antient liberty, a nation famous for its antiquity; and (till 
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more renowned for its glorious actions, and its exquiſite tafte 
for the polite arts and ſciences. It is the whole nation you 
have taken under your protection, and you have promiſed 
it them to the end of time, The cities ſituated in Greece 
itſelf, are not more Grecian, than the colonies they ſet- 
tled in Alia, A change of country has not wrought any 
alte ration in our origin and manners, All the Greek ci» 
\ries i in Aſia have endeavoured to rival our anceſtors and 
founders, in virtue and in knowlege. Many perſons in this 
aſſembly have ſeen the cities of Greece and thoſe of Aſia: 
the only difference is, that we are ſituated at a farther diſ- 
tance from Rome, If a difference in climate ſhould change 
the nature and diſpoſition of men, the inhabitants of Mar- 
ſeilles, ſurrounded as they are with ignorant and barbarous 
nations, ſhould neceſſarily have long fince degenerated ; 
and yet we are informed that you have as great a regard 
for them, as if they lived in the center of Greece, And 
indeed, they have retained, not only the ſound of the lan- 
guage, the dreſs, and the whole exterior of the Greeks 
but have alſo preſerved ſtil] more their manners, laws, and 
genius, and all theſe pure and uncorrupted by their corre · 
ſpondence with the neighbouring nations. Mount Taurus 
is now the boundary of your empire. Every country on 
this ſide of it, ought not to appear remote from you, 
Wherever you have carried your arms, convey thither alſo 
the genius and form of your government, Let the Barba- 
rians, who are accuſtomed to flavery, continue under the 
empire of kings, ſince it is grateful to them, The Greeks, 
in the mediocrity of their preſent condition, think it glori- 
1h! ous to imitate your exalted ſentiments. Born and nurtured 
i! in liberty, they know you will not deem it a crime in them 
1h; to be jealous of it; as you yourſelves are ſo, Formerly, 
their own ſtrength was ſufficient to ſecure, empire to them ; 
but now, they implore the gods that it may be enjoyed for 
ever by thoſe people, with whom they have placed it, All 
they deſire is, that you would be pleaſed to protect, by the 
power of your arms, their liberties, as they are now 90 
longer able to defend them by their own. But, ſays ſome- 
body, ſome ot choſe cities have favoured Andiochus. Had 
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not the others favoured Philip alſo; and the Tarentines, 
Pyrrhus ? To cite but one people, Carthage, your enemy 
as well as rival, enjoys its liberties and laws. Conſider, 
O Romans, the engagements which this example lays you 
under. Will you indulge to Eumenes's ambition (I beg 
his pardon for the expreſſion) what you refuſed to your 
own jult indignation? As for us Rhodians, in this, as well 
as in all the wars which you have carried on in our coun- 
tries, we have endeavoured to behave as good and faith- 
ful allies; and you are to judge whether we have really 
been ſuch. Now we enjoy peace, we are ſo free as to give 
you a counſel which muſt neceſſarily be glorious to you. 
If you follow it, it will demonſtrate to the univerſe, that 
however nobly you obtain victories, you yet know how 
to make a nobler uſe of them.” 21 
It was impoſſible to forbear applauding this ſpeech, and 
it was thought worthy of the Roman grandeur, The ſe- 
nate found itſelf on this occaſion divided and oppoſed by 
different ſentiments and duties, of whoſe importance and 
juſtioe they were ſenſible, but which, at the ſame time, 
it was difficult to reconcile on this occafion. On one fide, 
gratitude with regard to the ſervices of a king, who hatl 
adhered to them with inviolable zeal and fidelity, made 
a ſtrong impreſſion on their minds : on the other, they 
earneſtly wiſhed to have it thought, that the fole view of 
their undertaking this war was, to reſtore the Grecian ci- 
ties to their liberty. It muſt be confeſſed, that the mo- 
tives on both ſides were exceedingly ſtrong. The reſtor- 
ing of every part of Greece to its liberties and laws, after 
Pailip's defeat, had acquired the Romans a reputation in- 
finitely ſuperior to all other triumphs. But then it would 
be dangerous to diſpleaſe ſo powerful a prince as Eume- 
nes; and it was the intereſt of the Romans to bring over 
other kings to their ſide, by the attractive charms of ad- 
vantage. However, the wiſdom of the ſenate knew how 


to conciliate thefe different duties. ; > 


Antiochus's ambaſſadors were brought in after thoſe of 


Nhodes, and all they requeſted of the ſenate was, to con- 


hm the peace which L. Scipio had granted them, They 
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complied with their deſire, and accordingly, ſome days 
- after, it alſo was ratified in the aſſembly of the people. 
The ambaſſadors of the Afiatic cities were likewiſe 
heard, and the enſwer made them was, that the ſenate | 
would diſpatch, purſuant to their uſual cuſtom, ten com- ' 
miſſioners to enquire into, and ſettle the affairs of Aſia. 
It was told them in general, that Lycaonia, the two Phry- p 
e 
i 


gias, and Myſia, ſhould thence forward be ſubject to king 
Eumenes. The Rhodians were allotted the poſſeſſion of 
Lycia, and that part of Caria which lies neareſt to Rhodes, 
and part of Piſidia. In, both theſe diſtributions, ſuch ci - 
ties were excepted as enjoyed their freedom, before the 
battle fought agaioſt Antiochus. It was enacted, that the 
reſt of the cities of Aſia, which had paid tribute to Attalus, 
ſhould alſo pay it to Eumenes ; and that ſuch as had been 
tributaries to Antiochus, ſhould be free and exempt from 
contributions of every kind. 

Eumenes and the Rhodians ſeemed very well ſatisfied 
with this new regulation. The latter requeſted, as a fa - 
vour, that the inhabitants of Soles, a city of Cilicia, de- 
ſcended originally, as well as themſelves, from the people 
of Argos, might be reſtored to their liberty. The ſenate, 
after conſulting Antiochus's ambaſſadors on that head, in- 
formed the Rhodians of the violent oppoſition which thoſe 
ambaſſadors had made to their requeſt ; becauſe Soles, as 
ſituated beyond mount Taurus, was not included in the 
treaty. However, that if they imagined the honour of 
Rhodes was concerned in this demand, they would again 
attempt to overcome their repugnance, The Rhodians, 
returning the moſt hearty thanks once more to the Ro- 
mans, for the great favours they vouchſafed them, an- 
ſwered, that it was far from their intention to interrupt 
4 the peace in any matiner, and retired highly ſatisfied, 

1 The Romans decreed a triumph to Amilius Regillus, 

| who had gained a victory at ſea over the admiral of Antio- 

chus's fleet; and (till more juſtly to L. Scipio, who had 

| eonquered the king in perſon, He aſſumed the ſirname of 

| | Aſiaticus, that his titles might not be inferior to thoſe of 
1 ; : K. 
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his brother, upon whom that of Africanus had been con- 
ferred. 

Thus ended the war againſt Antiochus, which was not 
of long duration, colt the Romans but little blood, and 
yet contributed very much to the aggrandizing of their 
empire, But, at the ſame time, this victory contributed 
alſo in another manner, to the decay and ruin of that very 
empire, by introducing into Rome, by the wealth it brought 


into it, a taſte and love for luxury and effeminate plea- 


ſures; for it is from this victory over Antiochus, and the 
conqueſt of Aſia, that (s) Pliny dates the depravity and 
corruption of manners in the republic of Rome, and the 
fatal changes which enſued it. Aſia * vanquiſhed by the 
Roman arms, afterwards yanquiſhed Rome by its vices. 
Foreign wealth extinguiſhed in that city a love for the an- 
tient poverty and ſimplicity, in which its ſtrength and ho- 
nour had conſiſted, + Luxury, that in a manner entered 
Rome in triumph with the ſuperb ſpoils of Aſia, brought 
with her in her train irregularities and crimes of every 
kind, made greater havock in the city than the mightieſt 
armies could have done, and in that manner avenged the 
conquered globe. 


Reflexion on the conduct of the Romans with regard to 


the Grecian 3 and the kings both of Europe and 
Aſia, 


H E reader begins to diſcover, in the events before 
related, one of the principal characteriſtics of the 
Romans, which will "ſoon determine the fate of all the 
ſtares of Greece, and produce an almoſt general change in 


) Plin. I. xiii, c. 3. 


* Armis vicit, vitiis victus eſt. Senec. de Alex, 


+ Prima peregrinos obſcoena pecunia mores 
Intulit, et turpi fregerunt ſecula luxu 
Divitiae molles------ 
Nullum crimen abeſt facinuſque libidinis, ex quo 
Paupertas Romana perit 
Saevior armis 


Luxuria incubuit, victumque ulciſcitur orbem. 
Juven. I. ii. Satyr. 6 
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the univerſe, I mean, à ſpirit of ſovereignty and demini- 


on. This charaderiſtic does not diſplay itſelf at firſt in | 
its full extent; it reveals itſelf only by degrees; and 1 
it is but by inſenſible progreſſions, which at the ſame b 
time are rapaid enough, that we ſee it carried at laſt to its u 
greateſt height. i 
| It mult be confeſſed, that this people, on certain occa- th 
Gons, ſhew ſuch a moderation and diſintereſtedneſs, as (to lo 
confider them only from their outſide) exceed every thing ga 
we meet with in hiſtory, and to which it ſeems inconſiſtent of 
to refuſe praiſe, Was there ever a more delightful or 1 
more glorious day, than that in which the Romans, aſter bat 
having carried on a long and dangerous war; aſter croſſing ext 
ſeas, and exhauſting their treaſures; cauſed a herald to tho 
proclaim, in a general aſſembly, that the Roman people whi 
reſtored all the cities to their liberty; and deſired to reap Eg: 
no other fruit by their victory, than the noble pleaſure of by 


doing good to nations, the bare remembrance of whoſe 
antient glory ſufficed to endear them to the Romans ? 
The deſcription of that immortal day can hardly be read 
without tears, and without being affected with a kind of 
enthuſiaſim of eſteem and admiration, 

Had this deliverance 'of the Grecian ſlate proceeded 
merely from a principle of generoſity, -void of all intereſt- 
ed motives; had the whole tenor of the conduct of the Ro- 
mans been of the ſame nature with ſuch exalted ſentiments; 
nothing could poſſibly have bene more auguſt, or more ca- 
pable of doing honour to a nation. But if we penetrate ever 
ſo little beyond this glaring outſide, we ſoon perceive, that 
this ſpecious moderation of the Romans was entirely foun- 
ded upon a profound policy; wiſe indeed, and prudent, 
according to the ordinary rules of govercment, but, at the 
ſame- time, very remote from that noble diſintereſte dneſs, 
ſo highly extolled on the preſent occaſion, It may be affirm- 
ed, that the Grecians then abandoned themſelves to a ſſupid 
joy; fandly imagining that they were really free, becauſe 
the Romans declared them ſo, 

Greece, inthe times 1 am now ſpeaking of, was divided 
between two powers, 1 mean the Grecian republics and 


, at the 
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Macedonia, and they were always engaged in war; the 
former, to preſerve the remains of their antient liberty; 
and the latter to complete their ſubjeAion, The Romans, 
being perfectly well acquainted with the ſtate of Greece, 
were ſenſible that they needed not be ander any apprehen- 


ſions from thoſe little republics, which were growo weak 


through length of years, by inteſline feuds, mutual jea- 
louſies, and the wars they had been forced to ſupport a- 
gainſt foreign powers. But Macedonia, which was poſſeſſed 


of well-diſciplined troops, inured to all the toils of war, 


which had continually in view the glory of its former Mo- 
varchs; which had formerly extended its conqueſts to the 
extremities of the globe; which ſtill harboured an ardent, 
though chimerical deſire of attaining univerſal empire; and 
which had a kind of natural alliance with the kings of 


Egypt and Syria, ſprung from the ſame origin, and united 


þy the common intereſts of monarchy : Macedonia, 1 ſay, 
gave juſt alarms to Rome, which, from the ruin of Car- 
thage, had no obſtacles left with regard to their ambiti- 
ous deligns, but thoſe powerful kingdoms that ſhared the 
reſt of the world between them, and eſpecially Macedonia, 
as it lay neareſt to Italy, 


To ballance therefore the power of Macedon, and to 


diſpoſſeſs Philip of the aids he flattered himſelf he ſhould 
receive from the Greeks which, indeed, had they united 
all their forces with his, in order to oppoſe this common 
enemy, would perhaps have made him invincible with re- 
gard to the Romans; in this view, I ſay, this latter people 
declared loudly in favour of thoſe republics; made it their 
glory to take them under their protection, and that with 
no other deſign, in outward appearance, than to defend 
them againſt their oppreſſors; and farther, to attach them 
by a (till ſtronger tie, they hung out to them a ſpecious 
bait, (as a reward for their fidelity) I mean liberty, of 
Which all the republics in queſtion were inexpreſſibly jea- 
lous; and which the Macedonian monarchs had perpetual- 


| ly diſputed with them. 


The bait was artfully prepared, and ſwallowed very 
Vor. VIII. 


grecdily by the generality of the Greeks, whoſe views 
| 48 


no / conſidered, in ſome meaſure, as their freedmen. They 
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penetrated no farther. But the moſt judicious and moſt 

clear · ſighted among them diſcovered the danger that lay 
concealed beneath this charming bait; and accordingly 

they exhorted the people from time to time, in their pub- 
lic aſſemblies, to beware of this cloud that was gathering , 
in the welt ; and which, changing on a ſudden into a dread- k 
ful tempeſt, would break like thunder over their Reads, a 


to their utter deſtruction. 


Nothing could be more gentle and equitable than the 00 
conduct of the Romans, in the beginning. They acted g: 
with the utmoſt moderation towards ſuch ſtates and nations 8 
as addreſſed them for protection: they ſuccoured them ov 
againſt their enemies; tock the utmoſt pains in terminating 1 
their differences, and in ſuppreſſing all troubles which ter 
aroſe amongſt them; and did not demand the leaſt recom · wh 


pence for all theſe ſervices done their allies. By this 
means their authority gained ſtrength daily, and prepared 
the nations for entice ſubjection. 

And indeed, upon pretence of offering them their good 
offices, of entering into their intereſts, and of reconciling 
them, they rendered themſelves the ſovereign arbiters of 
thoſe whom they had reſtored to liberty ; and whom they 


uſed to depute commiſſioners to them, to enquire into their 
complaints, to weigh and examine the reaſons on both ſides, 
and to decide their quarrels: but when the articles were 
of ſuch a nature, that there was no poſſibility of reconcil- 
ing them on the ſpot, they invited them to ſend their de- 
puties to Rome, But afterwards they uſed to ſummon thoſe 
who refuſed to be reconciled ; obliged them to plead their 
cauſe before the ſenate, and even to appear in perſon there, 

From arbiters and mediators being become ſupreme judges, 
they ſoon aſſumed a magiſterial tone, looked upon their 
decrees as irrevocable deciſions, were greatly offended when 
the moſt implicit obedience was not paid t6 them, and gare 
the name of rebellion to a ſecond reſiſtance: Thus there 
aroſe, in the Roman ſenate, a tribunal, which judged all 
nations and kings, from which there was no appeal. This 

tribunal,” at the end of every war, determined the rewards 


o their 
1 ſides, 
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concil- 
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and puniſhineats due to all parties, they diſpoſſeſſed the 
vanquiſhed nations of part of their territories, in order to 
| beltow them on their allies, by which they did two things 
from which they reaped a double advantage; for they 
thereby engaged in the intereſt of Rome, ſuch kings as 
were no ways formidable to them; and weakened others 
whoſe friendſhip the Romans could not expect, aud whoſe 
arms they had reaſon to dread. | | 

We ſhall hear one of the chief magiſtrates in the republic 
of the Achacans inveigh ſtrongly in a public aſſembly, a- 
gaiaſt this unjuſt uſurpation, and aſk by what title the .Ro+ 
mans are empowered to aſſume ſo haughty an aſcendant 
grer them; whether their republic was not as free and 
inde pendant as that of Rome, by what right the latter pre- 
tended to force the Achaeans to account for their conduct; 
whether they would be pleaſed, ſhould the Achaeans, in 
their turn, officiouſly pretend to enquire into their affairs; 
and whether matters ought not to be on the ſame ſoot on 
both ſides? All cheſe reflectioas were very reaſonable, juſt, 
and unanſwerable; and the Romans had no advantage in 
the queſt ion but force. | | 
They acted in the ſame manner, and their politics were 
the ſame, with regard to their treatment of kings, They 
ſirſt won over to their intereſt ſuch among them as were 
the weakeſt, and conſequently the leaſt formidable : they 
gave them the title of allies, whereby their perſons were 
rendered in ſome meaſure ſacred and inviolable; and was 
a kind of ſafe · guard againſt other kings more powerful than 
themſelves : They increaſed their revenues and enlarged 
their territories, to let them ſee what they might expect 
from their protection. It was this raiſed the kingdom of 
Pergamus to ſo exalted a pitch of grandeur. 

After this, the Romans invaded upon different pretences, 
thoſe great potentates, who divided Europe and Aſia. And, 
how haughtily did they treat them, even before they had 
conquered! A powerful king, confined within a narrow 
circle by a private man of Rome, was obliged to make his 


Jaaſwer before he quitted it: how imperious was this! But 


then, how did they treat vanquiſhed kings? they com- 
2 2 1 
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mand them to deliver up their children, and the heirs to 
their crown, as hoſtages and pledges of their fidelity and 
good behaviour; oblige them to lay down their arms; 
forbid them to declare war, or conclude any alhance with- 
out ficlt obtaining their leave; bamiſh them to the other 
fide of the mountains; and leave them, in ſtrictneſs of 
 fſhrech, only an empty title and a vain ſhadow of royalty; 
ay eſted of all its rights and advantages.” 

We are not to doubt, but that Providence had ed 
to the Romans the ſovereignty of the world, and the ſerip- 


tures had propheſied their future grandeur: but they were na 
ſtrangers to thoſe divine oracles; and beſides, the bare ki 
prediction of their conqueſts was no juſtification with re- ties 
gard to them. Although it be difficult to affirm, and ſtill lip. 
more ſo to prove, that this people had, from their firſt riſe, and 
formed a plan, in order to conquer and ſubject all nations; Epl 
it-cannot be denied but that, if we examine their whole cuſe 
conduct attentively, it will appear that they acted as if they Phil 
had a foreknowlege of this; and that kind of inſtin& 1 
determined them to conform to it in all things. N agai 
But be this as it will, we ſee by the event, to what cels 


this ſo much boaſted tenity and moderation of the Romans foun 


was Confined, Enemies to the liberty of all nations; hav- retui 

ing the utmoſt contempt for kings and monarehy; looking their 

upon the whole univerſe as their prey, they graſped with marc 

inſatiable ambition, the conqueſt of the whole world: they Find 

ſeized indiſeriminately all provinces and kingdoms, and mans 
extended their empire over all nations; in a word, they treati 

preſcribed no other limits to their vaſt projects, but thole the A 


which deſarts and ſeas made it ipolkite to re. 
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& SECT. VIII. Fulvius the conful ſubdues the Eidlians. 
- The Spartans are cruelly treated by their exiles.” Man- 
5 lint, the other couſul, conquers the Afiatic Gauls, 
* Anliochus, in order to pay the tribute due to the Ro- 
, " mant, plunders a temple in Elymais, That monarch 
15 Ii killed. - Explication of Daniel's Prapbeß concerning 
5 Antiachus, © 
ood (t) BDB the expedition of. the Romans in Aſia, 
rip» ſome emotions had happened in Greece, Amy- 
ere nander, by the aid of the Xtolians, was reftored to his 
bare kiogdom of Athamania, after haviog driven out of his ci- 
re- ties the Macedonian garriſons that held them for king Phi- 
| (ill lip. He deputed ſome ambaſſadors to the ſenate of Rome; 


and others into Aſia to the two Scipios, who were then at 
Epheſus, after their ſignal victory over Antiochus, to ex- 
cuſe his having employed the arms of the Ætolians againſt 
Philip, and alſo to make his complaints of that prince. 
The Ætolians had likewiſe undertaken ſome enterpriſes 
againſt Philip, in which they had met with tolerable ſuc- 


found that-the ambaſſadors they had ſent to Rome, were 
returning from, thence without being able to obtain any of 
their demands, and that Fulvius the conſul was actually 
marching againſt them, they were ſeized with real alarms, 
Finding it would be impoſſible for them to reſiſt the Ro- 
mans by force of arms, they again had recourſe to in- 
treaties; and, in order to inforce them, they engaged 
the Athenians and. Rhodians to join their ambaſſadors to 
thoſe whom they were going to ſend to Rome in order to 
ſue for peace. 

The conſul being arrived in Greece, he, in con junction 
with the Epirots, had laid ſiege to Ambracia, in which 
was a ſtrong garriſon of Etolians, who had made a vigo= 
rous defence, However, being at laſt perſuaded that it 
would be impoſſible for them to hold our long againſt the 
Roman arms, they ſent new ambaſſadors to the conſul, in- 


(t) A. M. 3818. Ant. I. C. 189. Liv. I. xxxviii. I 1—11. 
Polyb, nun. Leg. e. 26-28. 
2 3 


ceſs; but, when they heard of Antiochus's defeat, and 


| 
| 
it 
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delixrer up their arms and horſes to the Romans : ſhould 


E mies and friends, all thoſe who were ſuch to the Romans : 
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veſting them with full powers to conclude a treaty on any 
conditions. Theſe which were propoſed to them being 
Judged exceedingly ſevere, the ambaſſadors, notwithſtand- 
ing their full powers, defired that leave might be granted 
them to conſult the aſſembly once more; but the mem- 
bers of it were diſpleaſed with them for it, and therefore 
ſent them back with orders to terminate the affair. During 
this interval, the Athenian and Rhodian ambaſſadors, whom 
the ſenate had ſent back to the conſul, were-come to him, 
to whom Amynander had alſo repaired, The latter hay- 
ing great credit in the city of Ambracia, where he had 
ſpent many years of his baniſhment, prevailed with the 
inhabitants to ſurrender themſelves 'at laſt to the conſul, 

A peace was alſo granted to the Ætolians. The chief 
conditions of the treaty were as follows : they ſhould ſirſt 


pay them one thouſand talents of ſilver, (about an hundred 
and fifty thouſand pounds) half to be paid down directly: 

ſhould reſtore to both the Romans and their allies all the 
deſerters and priſoners : ſhould look upon, as their ene- 


in fine, ſhould give up forty hoſtages, to be choſen by the 
conſul, Their ambaſſadors being arrived in Rome, to 
ratify the treaty there, they found the people bighly ex- 
aſperated again(t the Ætolians, as well on account of their 
paſt conduct, as the complaints made againſt them by Phi- 
lip, in his letters written on that head. At laſt, bow- 
erer, the ſenate were moved by their entreaties, and thoſe 
of the ambaſſadors of Athens and Rhodes who concurred 
in them, and therefore they ratified the treaty conform- 
ably to the conditions which the conſuls had preſcribed, 
The #ctolians were permitted to pay in gold the ſum im- 
poſed on them, in ſuch a manner, that every piece of gold 
ſhould be eſtimated at ten times the value of ten pieces of 
filver of the fame weight, which ſhows the proportion bee 
tween gold and filvex at that time. 

(u) Fulvius the conſul, after he had terminated the war 
with the Etolians, croſſed into the iſland _ Cerhaleab 


(u) Liv. I. Xxxvii. n. 2830. | 
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ny in order to ſubdue it, All the cities, at the firſt ſum- 
ng mons, ſurrendered immediately, The inhabitants of Same 
d- only, after ſubmitting to the conqueror, were ſorry for | 
ted what they had done, and accordingly ſhut their gates a- 
m- gaiaſt the Romans, which obliged them to beſiege it in 
ore form. Same made a very vigorous defence, inſomuch that 
ing it was four months before the conſul could take it. 


From thence he went to Peloponneſus, whither he was 
called by the people of Ægium and Sparta, to decide the 
differences which interrupted their tranquillity, © 

The general aſſembly of the Achaeans had from time 
immemorial been held at Ægium: but Philopoemen, who 
then was an officer of ſtate, reſolved to change that cu- 
ſtom, and to cauſe the aſſembly to be held ſucceſſively in 
all the cities which formed the Achaean league; and, that | 
very year, he ſummoned it to Argos. The conſul would 
not oppoſe this motion; and though his inclination led him 
to favour the inhabitants of Ægium, becauſe he thought 
their cauſe the moſt juſt ; yet, ſeeing that the other party 
would certainly prevail, he withdrew from the afſembly,* ' 
without declaring his opinion. 5 | 

() But the affair relating to Sparta, was ſtill more in- 

.tricate, and at the ſame time, of greater importance. 
Thoſe who had been baniſhed from that city by Nabis the 
tyrant, had fortified themſelves in towns and caſtles along 
the coaſt, and from thence infeſted the Spartans. The lat- 
ter had attacked, in the night, one of thofe towns called 
Las, and carried it, but were ſoon after drove out of it. 
This enterprize alarmed the exiles; and obliged them to 
have recourſe to the Achaeans, Philopoemen, who, at that 
time, was in employment, ſecretly favoured the exiles ; 

and endeayoured, on all occaſions, to leſſen the credit and 
authority of Sparta. On this motion, a decree was en- 

acted, the purport of which was, that Quintius and the 
Romans, haviog put the towns and caſtles of the ſea coaſt 
of Laconia under the protection of the Achaeans, and ha- 

ving forbid the Lacedaemonians acceſs to it; ad the lat- 
ter having, however, having attacked the tou called Las, 
(x) Liv, L ü. n. 30-0 %/½çfh⅔☚7Q' Ae 
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and killed Come of the inhabitants; the Achaean Gab 
demanded that the cgatrigers of that maſſacre ſhould be 
delivered up to them; and that otherwiſe they ſhould be 
declared violaters of the treaty. Ambaſſadors were deput- 
ed to give them notice of this decree, A demand, made in 
ſo haughty a tone, exceedingly exaſperated the Lacedae- 
monians. They immediately put to death thirty of thoſe 
who had held a correſpondence with Philopoemen and the 
exiles; diſſolved their alliance with the Achacans, and 
ſcat ambaſſadors to Fulvius the conſul, who was then in 
Cephalenia, in order to put Sparta uuder the protection of 
the Romans, and to intreat him to come and take poſſeſſion 
of it. When the Achacans received advice of what bad 
been tranſacted in Sparta, they unanimouſly declared war 

agaioſt that city, which began by ſome flight incurſions both 
by ſea and land; the ſeaſon being too far advanced for un · 
dertaking apy thing conſiderable, _ 

The conſul, being arrived in Pcloponneſus, heard both 
parties in a public aſſembly. The debates were exceed- 
ingly warm, and carried to a great height on both ſides. 
Without coming to any determination, the firlt thing he did 
was, to command them to lay down their arms, and to 
ſend their reſpeRive ambaſſadors to Rome; and accord - 
ingly they repaired thither immediately, and were admit - 
ted to audience. The league with the Achacans was in 
great coalideration at Rome, but, at the ſame time, the 
Romans did not care to diſguſt the Lacedaemonians 
entirely. The ſenate therefore returned an obſcure and 
ambiguous anſwer (which bas not come down to us) 
whereby the Achaeans might flatter themſclyes, that they 
were allowed full power to infeſt Spart4; and the Spartans, 
that ſuch, power was very much limited and reſtrained. 

The Achaeans extended it as they thought proper. Phi- 
lopoemen had been continued in his employment of firſt 
magiſtrate. He marched the army to a. ſmall diſtance from 
Sparta without loſs of time ; and again demanded to have 
thoſe perſons ſurrendered to him, ho had concerted the 
enterprize againſt the town of Las; declaring that they 
ſhould not be condemned or puniſhed rill after being heard. 
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Upon this promiſe, thoſe who had been nominated ex- 

: preſsly, ſet out; accompanied by ſeveral of the moſt it- 

c luſtrious citizens, who looked upon their cauſe as their 

* own, or rather as that of che public. Being arrived at 

a the camp of the Achaeans, they were greatly farprized to 9 


ſee the exiles at the head of the army. The latter, ad- 5 
rancing out of the camp, came to them with an inſulting TM 
air, and began to vent the moſt isjurious expreſſions a- in 
gainſt them; after this, the quarrel growing warmer, they 4 N 
fell upon them with great violence, and treated them very 1 
ignominiouſly. In vain did the Spartans implore both gods | 
and men, and claimed the right of nations; the rabble of 
the Achaeans, animated by the ſeditious cries of the ex- 
iles, joined with them, notwithſtanding the protection due 
to ambaſſadors, and in ſpite of the prohibition of the ſu- 
preme magiſtrate. Seventeen were immediately ſtosed to 
death, and ſeventy three reſcued by the magiſtrate out of 
the hands of thoſe furious wretches. It was not that he 
intended in any manner to pardon them; but he would not 
have it ſaid that they had been put to death without being 
heard, The next day, they were brovght before that 
enraged multitude, who, almoſt without fo much as hear» 
ing them, condemned and executed them all, 

The reader will naturally ſuppoſe, that ſo unjuſt, ſo 
cruel a treatment, threw the Spartans into the deepeſt af- 
fiction, and filled them with alarms. The Achaeans impoſ+ 
ed the ſame conditions upon them, as they would have done 
on a city that had been taken by ſtorm, They gave orders 
that the walls ſhould be demoliſhed ; that all ſuch merce- 
naries as the tyrants had kept in their ſervice, ſhould leave 
Laconia ; that the flaves whom thoſe tyrants had ſet at li- 
berty (and there were a great number of them) ſhould alſo 
be obliged to depart the country in a certain limited time, 
upon pain of being ſeized by the Achaeans, and fold or 
carried whereſoever they thought proper; that the laws 
and inſtitutions of Lycurgus ſhould be annulled. In fine, 
that the Spartans ſhould be aſſociated in the Achaean league, 
with whom they ſhould thenceforth form but one body, 
and follow the ſame cuſtoms and uſages. * 


does Philopoemen no honour, but, on the contrary, ſeems 


murorum praeſidio iucludunt. Tantum eos degeneraviſſe a majori- 


 ſalvos ſe fore non exiſtimaverint, 1 intra muros rr Juſtin. 


- * * 
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The Lacedaemonians were not much afflicted at the 
demolition of theic walls; with which they began the ex- 
ecution of the orders preſcribed them : and indeed it was 
no great misfortune to them. * Sparta had long ſubſiſted 
without any other walls or defence but the bravery of its 
citizens. (y) Pauſanias informs us, that the walls of 
Sparta were begun to be + built in the time of the inroads | 


ol Demetrius, and afterwards of Pyrrhus; but that they | 
had been completed by Nabis. Livy relates alſo that the 


tyrants, for their own ſecurity, had fortified with walls, 
all ſuch parts of the city as were molt open and acceſhble, 
The Spartans were therefore not much grieved at the de- 
molition of theſe walls. But it was with ine xpreſſible re · 
gret they ſaw the exiles, that had catiſed its deſtrudion, 
returning into it, and who might juſtly be conſidered as its 
molt cruel enemies. Sparta, enervated by this laſt blow, 
loſt all its priſtine vigour, and was for many years depend- 
ent on, and ſubjected to the Achaeans. 9 The moſt fa- 
tal circumſtance with regard to Sparta was, the abolition 
of the laws of Lycurgus, which had continued in force 
ſeven hundred years, and had been the ſource of all its 
grandeur and glory, | 

This cruel treatment of ſo renowned a cy as Sparta 


to be a great blot on his reputation. Plutarch, who juſtly 
ranks him among the greateſt captains of Greece, does but 


(vy) in Achaiae. p. 412 


o Fuerat EO ſine muro Sparta. Tyranni nuper locis paten- 
tibus planiſque objecerant murum: altiora loca et difficiliora aditu ſtar 
tionibus armatorum pro munimento otjectis ne Liv. I. xxxiv. 
n. 38. 

Spartani urbem, quam ſemper armis, non muris defenderant, tum 
contra reponſa fatorum et veterem majorum gloriam, armis diffl 


bus, ut, cum multis ſeculis murus urbi civium virtus faerit, tunc cives 


I. xiv. c. 5. 
+ Juſtin informs us, that nl 6 was fortified with walls, at the 
time that Caſſander meditated the invaſion ot Greece. 


$ Nulla res tanto erat damno, quam diſciplina Lycurgi, ol per 
ſeptingenios annos aſſueverant, ſublata. Liv. | 
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Joſt glance at this aQion, and ſays only a word or two of 
it. It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that the cauſe of the 
. exiles was favourable in itſelf, They had Ageſipolis at 
their head, to whom the kingdom of Sparta rightfully be- 
longed : and they had been all expelled their country by 
the tyrants; but ſo open à yiolation of the Jaw of nations, 
(to which Philopoemen gave at lea(t occaſion, if he did not 
conſent to it) cannot be excuſed in any manner, 

(2) It appears, from a fragment of Polybius, that the 
Lacedaemonians made complaints, at Rome againſt Philo- 
poemen, as having, by this equally unjuſt and cruel ac- 
tion, defied the power of the republic of Rome, and in- 
ſulred its majeſty, It was a long time before they could 
obtain leave to be heard. (a) At laſt, Lepidus the conſul 
writ a letter to the Achaean confederacy, to complain 
of the treatnient which the Lacedaemonians had met 
with, However, Philopoemen and the Achaeans ſent 
an ambaſſador, Nicodemus of Elis, to Rome, to jullify 
their conduct. 

(b) In the ſame campaign, and almodl at the ſame time 


that Fulvius the conſul terminated the war with the ZXtoli- 


ans, Manlius, the other conſul, terminated that with the 
Gauls, I have taken notice elfewhere, of the inroad 
thoſe nations had made into different countries of Europe 
and Aſia under Brennus. The Gauls in queſtion, had 
ſettled in that part of Aſia minor, called, from their 
name, Gallo-Graecia or Galatia; and formed three bo- 
dies, three different ſtates, the Toliſtobogi, the Trocmi, 
and TeQtoſages. Theſe had made themſelves formidable 
to all the ations round, and ſpread terror and alarms on 
all ſides. The pretence made uſe of for declaring war 
againſt them was, their having aided Antiochus with troops, 
Immediately after L. Scipio had reſigned the command of 


bis army to Manlius, the latter ſet out from Epheſus, and 


marched againſt the Gauls. N Eumenes had not been then 


(2) Polyb. in Legat. c. 37. 
(a) A. M. 3817. Ant. J. C. 187. 


(b) Liv, L XXXVi, n. lab. Polyb. in Excerpt. Legat. 
531. 
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at Rome, he would have been of great ſervice to him in 
his march; however, his brother Attalus ſapplied his 
place, _and was the conſul's guide. The Gauls bad ac- 
quired great reputation in every part of this country, which 
they bad ſubdued by the power of their arms, and had 
not met with the leaſt oppoſition, Manlius judged that 
it would be neceſſary to harangue his forces on this occaſi- 
on, before they engaged the enemy. ] am no ways ſur- 
prized, ſays he, that the Gauls ſhould have made their 
names formidable to, and ſpread the ſtrongeſt terror in, 
the minds of nations, of ſo ſoft and effeminate a caſt as the 
Aſiatics. Their tall ſtature; their fair, flowing hair, 
which deſcends to their ie their unweildy bock lers, 
their long ſwords: add to this; their ſongs, their cries 
and howlings, at the firſt onſet; the dreadful claſhing of 
their arms and ſhields: all this may, indeed, intimidate - 
men not accuſtomed to them, but not you, O Romans, 
whoſe victorious arms hath fo often triumphed over that 
nation, Beſides, expericnce has taught you, that after 
the Gauls have ſpent their firſt fire, an obſtinate reſiſtance 
blunts the edge of their courage, as well as their bodily 
' ſtrength; and that then, quite incapable of ſupporting the 
heat of the ſun, fatigue, duſt and thirſt, their, arms fall 
from their hands, and they ſink. down quite tired and ex- 
. havſted. Do not imagine theſe the antient Gauls, inur- 
ed to fatigues and dangers. The Inxurious plenty red 
the country. they have invaded, the ſoft temperature of 
the air they breathe, the effeminacy and delicacy of the 
people aniong whom-they inhabit, have entirely enervat- 
ed them.” They now are no more than Phrypians, in 
Gallic armour ; and, the only circumſtance I fear is, 
that you will not reap much honour by the defeat of : 
rabble of ans fo unworthy of W vieory with 
Romans,” ; 

It was a general opinion with regard to the antient Gavls, 
that a ſure way to conquer them was, to let them exhaul 
their firlt fire, which immediately was deadened by oppo- 
ſition ; and that when once this edge of their vivacity wat 

blunted, they had loſt all ſtrength and vigour : that thei 
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bodies were even. incapable of. ſuſtaining t he Dighte(t fan 
tigues lang, or of withſtanding the ſun beams, when they 
darted with ever ſa little violence: that, as they were more 
than mea in the beginning of an action, they wete leſa than 
women at the concluſion of it, (e) Gallas primo: impetre 
feroces efſes ques ſuſtinere ſatis ſit——Gallorum guidem 


etiam corpora intolerantiſima laboris atque aeſtus fluere ; 


primagus earum. praelia plus quam' virorum,  pofirema 
minus quam feminarum efſe, - TE 


racter of the modern French, entertain very near the ſame 
idea of them. However, the late tranſactions in Italy, and 
eſpecially oa the Rhine, muſt have undeceived them in 
that particular. Thoegh I am very much prejudiced in 
favour of the Greeks and Romans, I queſtion whether they 
erer diſcovered greater patience, reſolution and bravery 
than the French did at the ſiege of Philipſburgh, I do 
not ſpeak merely of the generals and officers; courage ba- 
ing natural to and in a manner inherent in them; but even 
the common ſoldiers ſhowed ſuch an ardour, intrepidity 

and greatneſs of ſoul, as amazed the generals. The fight 

of an army, formidable by its numbers, aud ſtill more ſo 
by the fame and abilities of the prince who commanded it, 

ſerved only to animate them the mote. During the whole 

courſe of this long and laborious ſiege, io which they ſuf- 

fered ſo much by the fire of the beſieged, and the heat of 
the ſun; by the violence of the rains, and the inundations 
of the Rhine; they never once breathed the leaſt murmur 
or complaint. They were ſeen wading through great 
were up to the ſhoulders in water, car 


vards marching, quite uncovered, on the outũde of the 
trenches full of water, expoſed to the whole fire of the 
remy; and then adyancing with intrepidity to the front 
ff the attack; demanding with the loudeſt ſhouts, that 
he enemy ſhould not be allowed capitulation of any kind ; 
od to dread no other circumſtance, but their being deni- 


the opportunity of bgnalizing their courage and zcal Rl 
Vor. VIII. Aa 
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more, by ſtorming the city. What 1 now relate is uni · 
verſally known, The moſt noble ſentiments of honour, 
bravery and intrepidity, moſt neceſſarily have taken deep 
root in the minds of our countrymen ; otherwiſe, they 
could not have rouzed at once ſo gloriouſly in a firſt cam- 


paign, after having been in a manner aſleep during a twen- 


ty years peace. = | 

The teſtimony which Lewis XV. thought it incumbent 
on him to give them, is ſo glorious to the -nation, and 
even reflects ſo bright a Juſtre on the king, that I am 
| perſuaded none of my readers will be diſpleaſed to find 
it inſerted here entire. If this digreſſion is not allowable 
in a hiſtory like this, methinks it is pardovable, and even 
laudable in a Frenchman, fired with zeal for his king and 
country. | EIN auh: 1 188 8 


The King's Letter to the Marſhal D'AsrELDrT, 
** os (Tt EO) | © « 
Covu's1Nn, 


Am entirely ſenfible of the important ſervice you have 
done me in taking Philipsburgh, Nothing leſs than 
your courage and reſolution could have ſurmounted the obs 
acles to that enterprize occaſioned by the inundations of 
the Rhine. You have had the ſatigſaction to ſe your ex- 
ample inſpire the officers and ſoldiers with the ſame ſenti- 
ments. 1 caufed an account to be ſent me daily of all the 
tranſactiont of that fiege, and always obſerved that the 
ardor and patience of troops increaſed in Pr portion to 
the difficulties that 2775 either from the felling of ihe 
Floods, the preſence of the enemy, or the re of the place. 
Every kind of ſucce/s may be expected from fo valiant a 
nation: And J einein you to inform the general officers 
and othert, and even the whole army, that I am highly 
fatitfied with Them, Tu need net doubt my having the 
fame fentiments with regard to you: to aſſure you of 
which i, the ole Motive of this letter and (Coin 91 


8 A 


rect you. 
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beſeech the Almighty to have you in his en, and 42 


a Verſailles, July 23.1734. 
| I now return to the hiſtory. After Manlius had ended 


the ſpeech repeated above, the army diſcovered by theit 


ſhours how impatiently, they deſired to be led againſt the 
enemy 3” and accordingly the conſul entered their territo- 
ries. The Gauls did not once ſuſpe& that the Romans 
would invade them, as their country lay ſo remote from 


them, and therefore were not prepared to oppoſe them. 


But notwithſtanding this they made a long and' vigorous re- 
ſiſtance. They laid wait for Manlius in defiles; diſputed 
the paſſes with him; ſhut. themſelves up in their ſtrongeſt 
fortreſſes,” and retired to ſuch eminences as they thought 
inacceſſible. ' However, the conſul; ſo far from being diſ- 
couraged, followed, and forced them wherever he came. 
He attacked them ſeparately, ſtormed their cities, and 
defeated them in ſeveral engagements, * I ſhall not deſcend. 
to particulars, which were of little importance, and con- 


ſequently would only tire the reader. The Gauls were o- 


bliged at laſt to ſubmit, and to copfice themſelves within 
the limits preſcribed them. - | 

By this victory, the Romans delivered the whole county 
from the perpetual terrors it was under from thoſe Barbari- 
ans, who, hitherto, had done nothing but haraſs and plun- 
der their neighbours. So happy a-tranquillity was reſtored 
on this fide, that the empire of the Romans was eftablith- 
ed there from the river Halys to mount Taurus; and the 
kings of Syria were for ever excluded from all Aſia Minor. 
(d) We are told that * Antiochus-ſaid, on this occaſiod, 
that he was highly obliged to the Romans, for having freed 
him from the cares and troubles which the goverament of 


 fougltan extent of ien muſt — have aero 


upon him, 
(A) Cie. orat. pro Dejot. n. os: Val. aye l 

* Antiochus magnus------dicere eſt, ſolitus, benigne 6bi a popnle 
Romano eſſe factum, quod nimis magna procuratione W wo- 
dicis regui termiois uteretur, Cie. i 


Aa 2 
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1e Fulvius, one of the conſuls, returned to Rome, in 
order to preſide in the aſſembly. The conſulate was given 


to M. Valerius Meſſala, and C. Livius Salinator. The Vi 
inſtant the aſſembly broke up, Fulvius returned to his own cet 
province. Himſelf and Manlius his colleague were conti- wit 
nued 1 of the armies a- 44 
proconſuls. ty, 


* — repaired to: Epheſae, oo ſettle; Luk the tex tolc 
commiſſioners who had been appointed by the ſenate, the 
molt important articles of their commithon. Phe treaty 
of peace with Antiochus was confirmed, as'alfo that which 
Manus had-conciuded with the Gauls. Ariarathes, king 
of Cappadocia, had been ſentenced to pay the: Romans ſix 
hundred talents (fix hundred thouſand crowns) for having 
aſſiſted Antiochus; however, half this: ſum was, accepted, 
at the requeſt: of Eumenes, who was to marry his daugh- 
ter. Manlius made a preſent to Eumenes, of all the 
elephants which Antiochus, according vo the treaty, 
had delivered ap to the Romans. He repaſſed into Eu - 
rope with his forces, after having admitted the depurics 
of the n eee and Keulen their chief 
diſſiculties. 

(f) Antiochus was very mockpnrnlad bow to raiſe the 
ſam he was to pay the Romans. He made a progreſs 
through the eaſtern provinces, in order ta lery the tribute 
which they owed him ; and left the regency of Syria during 
his abſence to Seleucus his ſon, whom he had declared his 
preſumptive heir. Being arrived in the province of Elymais, 
he was informed that there was a very conſiderable treaſure 
in.the temple of Jupiter Belus. This was a ſtrong tempta- 
tion to a prince ho had liule regard for religion, and was 
in extreme want of money. Acdordingly, upon a falſe 
pretence that the inhabitants of that province had rebel led 
againſt him. he entered the temple in the dead of tigt, 
and carried off all the riches which had been kept there ir 


* religiouſly during a long ſerics of years... However, the 


(e) A M. 3916. Ant. J. C. 188. Liv. L xxxvift. n. 35. 
t) A. M. 3877. Ant. J. C. 187. Piod. in excerpt, p. 298, 
Juſtia, I. xxxii. c. 2. Hicron, in Dan, c. xi, 


opator 
aim of 0 
(f) De 
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people exaſperated by this ſacrilege, rebelled againſt bims, 
and murdered him with all his followers. (f) Aurelius 
victor ſays that he was killed by ſome of his own oſſi - 
cers, whom he had beat one day when he was heated 

with liquor. 

y of This prince was highly worthy of ey for his humani- 

Nn ty, clemency and liberality. A decree, which we ate 

ten told he enacted, whereby he gave his ſubjects pexmiſhon, 

the and even commanded them not to obey his ordinances, in 

eaty caſe they ſhould be found to interfere with the laus, {hows 

nich that he had a high regard for juſtice. Till the age of fiſty 
king he had behaved, on all occaſions, with. ſuch bravery, prus 

s (ix dence, and application, as had given ſuccels. to all his en · 
ving terprizes, and acquired him the title of the Great. But 
xed, from that-time, his wiſdom as-well as application had des» 

oph- clined- very much, and his affairs in proportion. lis con- 

the duct in the war againſt the Romans; the little advantage 

eaty, he reaped by, or rather contempt for the wiſe: counſels of 
Eu- Hannibal; the ignominious peace he was obliged to ac- 

tie cept; theſe circumſtances ſullied the glory of his former 

ſucceſſes; and his death, occaſioned by a wicked and ſa- 
crilegious — —_ an indelible blot upon Dan , 
The-prophecies of the — a e 0d — 
the 16th to the- 19th verſe, relate to the actions of this 


prince, and were fully accompliſned. 
red bis (g) But his ſons. (of the king of — hall be fire 
ymais, red up, and hall aſſemble a great multitude-of forces; and 
caſure Nene (Antiochus the Great) all certainly come, and ouer- 


ow, and paſs through 2 then ſhall he return, and be ſtirred 
wp, even to his fortreſs. (h) This king of the north was Se+ 
leucus Callinicus, ho left behind him two ſons, Seleucus Ce - 
aunus, and Antiochus, afterwards ſirnamed the Great. The 
ormer reigned but three years, and was ſucceeded by Anti- 
dchus his brother. The latter, after baving-pacified the - 
roubles of his kingdom, made war agaĩnſt Ptolemy Phi- 
Wo pator king of the South, that is, of Egypt ; diſpoſſeſſed 
um of Coeloſyria, which was delivered to him by Thea» 
(f) De viris illuſt. c. 54. Nr x0, (h). See ver. 8, 
23 
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dotus, governor of that province ; defeated Prolemy's pe 
nerals ia the narrow paſſes near Berytus, and made — 
ſelf maſter of part of Phoenicia. Ptolemy then endeavoured 
to amuſe him by overtures of peace. The Hebrew is ſtill 
more expreſſive. He (meaning Antiochus) ſtall come, He 
ſball overfiowthe enemy's country. He ſhall:paſ+ over 
mount Libanus. He ſball halt, whilſt overtures of peace 
are making him. He ſhall advance with arder as far as 
tte fortreſſes, that is, to the frontiers of Egypt. Prolemy's 
victory is eleurly pointed out in the following verſes, 
ti) — king of the fouth ſhall be moved with choler, 
— Shall come forth and fight with bim, even with the 
 #ingofſthenorth:' and he ſhall Jes. forth a great mullitud:, 
Pg the multitude ſhall be given into hit hand. Ptolemy 
Philopator/ was an indolent; eſſeminate prince. It was 
.necefjary to excite and drag him, in a manner, out of his 
tthargy, ia order to prevail with him to take up arms, 
and repulſe the enemy, who were preparing to march into 
his country: provecatus, At laſt be put himſelf at the 
head of his troops; and hy the valour and good conduct 
of his Enn £01437 OW "oy n Andechus at 
Raphia. 1 436 * 45 
(k) And ka he bath taken away the e bis 
heart Jhall be liſted up, and be ſhall raff-down' many ten 
thouſands ; but he' ſhall not be flrengihened' by ir. Adtio- 
chus loſt upwards of ten thouſand foot, and three hundred 
horſe, and fobr thouſand of his men were taken priſoners, 
Philopator, haviug marched after his victory to Jeruſalem, 
was ſo audacious as to attempt to enter the ſanctuary, 41 
 beart ſhall bs lifted up; and being teturned to his kingdom, 
he behaved with the urmoſt pride toward the Jews, and 
treated them very erueſly. He might have diſpoſſeſſed An- 
tiochus of his dominions, had he taken a proper advantage 
of his glorious victory; but he contented himſelf with rc 
covering Coeloſyria and-Phoenicia, and again plunged int0 
his fotmer exceſſes; but he ſhall not 2 
(00) Fer 1he king of the morth ſhall return, and fhal 
fond forth a TINGS greater than the former, and Jn 
©) Ver. 2. K) n. Y Vers 3. 
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certainly come (after certain years) with a great army, 
and with much riches. | Antiochus, after he had ended 
the war beyoad the Eupbrates, raiſed great army in thoſe 
proviaces. Finding, fourteen years after the concluſion of 
the fr{t war, that Ptolemy Epiphanes, who was then but 


five or ſix yeats of age, had ſucceeded Philopator his fa- 


ther; he united with Philip king of Macedon, in order to 
deprive the infant king of his throne. - Having defeated 
Scopas at Panium near the fource of the river Jordan; he 
ſubjected the whple country which. ite conquer · 
ed, by the victory he gained at Naphia. 
(1) Aud in thoſe times there Frall many fland up a- 
gainſt the king of the ſouth. This prophecy was fultilled 
by the league made by the kings of Macedonia and Syria 
agaialt the infant monarch of Egypt: by the conſpiracy of 
Agathacles and Agathoclea for the regency ; and by that 
of Scopas, to diſpolſeſs him of his crown and life. + 4l/o 
the robbers of: thy people thall exalt themſelves —— 
the vifion, but they ſhall fall. _ Several apoſtate Jews, to 
togratiate themſelves with the king of Egypt, complicd 


with every thing he required of them7 even in oppoſition 


to the ſacred ordinances of the law, by which means they 
were in great favour with him, but it was not long - lived: 
for when Antiochus regained poflſeſion! of judea and jeru- 
ſalem, he either extirpated, or drove out of the country 
all the partiſans of Ptolemy. This ſubjection of the Jews 
to the ſovereignty of the kings of Syria, prepared the way 
for the accompliſhment of the prophecy, which denounced 
the calamities that Antiochus Epiphanes, ſon of Antiochus 
the great, was to bring upon this people; which occaſioned 
rr 7 
(m) So the ling of the north will come, and caft up 4 
mount, and take the moſt fenced cities, and the arms of 
the ſouth ſball not withſland, neither bir choſen people, 
neither ſhall there be any ſtrengib to withſland——(n) But 
be that cometh againſt him, ſhall do according to his own 
will, and none ſhall ſtand before him; and be Vern 
(1) Ver. rs. m Ver. 1 (un) V. 6. 
+ The angel Gabriel here ſpeaks to Daniel. 
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in the glorious land, which by his band ſball be conſumed. 
Antiochus, after having defeated the Egyptian army at 
Paneas, beſieged and took, firſt Sidon, then Gaza, and af- 
terwards all the cities of thoſe provinces, notwithſtanding 
the oppoſition made by the choſen troops which the king of 
Egypt had ſent againſt him. He did according to bis own 
will, in Coeloſyria and Paleſtine, and nothing was able to 
make the leaſt reſiſtance againſt him. Purſuing his con- 
queſts in Paleſtine, he entered Judea that gloriaur, or, 
according to the Hebrew, that deſirable ſand. He there 
eſtabliſhed his authority; and ſtre it, by repulſing 
from the calile of jeruſalem the garriſon which Scopas had 
thrown into it. This garriſon being ſo well defended, 
that Antiochus was obliged to ſend for all his troops io or- 
der to force it; and the ſiege continuing a long time, the 
country was ruined and conſumed <4 the ſtay A 
was obliged to make in it. Rs, OLE 
(o) He ſhall alſo ſet his face to enter with the frength 
of his whole kingdom, and upright ones with bim: thus. 
ſhall he do, and be ſhall give bim the daughter of women 
corrupting her : but ſhe ſhall not ſtand on his fide; nei» 
ther be for him. Antiochus ſeeing that the Romans under - 
took the defence of young Ptolemy Epiphanes, thought it 
would beſt ſuit his intereſt to lull the king aſleep, by-giv- 
ing him his daughter in marriage, in order to corrupt ber, 
and to excite her to betray her huſband: but he was not 
ſucceſsful in his deſign; for as ſoon as ſne was married to 
Ptolemy, ſhe renounced her father's intereſts, and em · 
braced thoſe of her huſband. It was on this account that 
we ſee her + join with him in the embaſſy which was ſent 
from Egypt to Rome, to congratulate the Romans on the 
victory which Acilius bad gained. over * _ — 
mopylae. 
(p) After this Soli bs turn bis a into tbe Jer ood 
ſhall take many: but a prince for his own behalf ſhall 
cauſe the — which Antiochus bad FIG him 1 


(o) Ver. 11. (p) Ver. 18. 


+ Legati ab Ptolemaes et Cleopatra; legibus Kgypti. * 
quod Manivs Acilius conſul Antioehum — Gracciae ex fuliſſct, 
venerunt. Liv. I. xxxvü. n. 3. 
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ceaſe; without his own reproach be ſhall cauſe it to return 
upon him. Antiochus having put an end to the war of 
Coeloſyria and Paleſtine, ſent his twoſons, at the head of 
the land-army,-: to Sardis, whilſt himſelf embarked on 
board the fleet, and failed to the Ægean ſea, where he 
took ſeveral iſlands, and extended his empire exceedingly 
on that ſide. However, the prince of the people, whom he 
bad inſulted by making this invaſion; that is, L. Scipio 
the Roman conſul, cauſed the reproach to return upon 
bim; by defeating him at ene A AO um 
bim from every part of Alia Minor. 

(q) Then he ſhall turn — — of bis 
on land; but bt: ſbaill tumble and fall, and not be found. 
Antiochus, | after bis defeat, returned to Antioch, the ca- 
pical of his kingdom, and the ſtrongeſt fortreſs in it. He 
went ſoon after into the provinces of the caſt, in order to 
levy money to pay the Romans; but, having pluadered 
ee * * loſt nene 
manner. 

— obo prophary of Davie neee 
which I have explained in moſt places, according to the He- 
brew text. I confeſs there may be ſome doubiful and ob- 
ſcure terms, which may be diſſicult to explain, and are 
variouſly interpreted by commentators; but is it poſſible for 
the ſubſtance of the prophecy to appear obſcure and doubt - 
ful? Can any reaſonable man, who — 2 bis un 
derſtanding, aſcribe ſuch a ptediction either to mere chance, 
or to the conjectures of human prudence and ſagacity ? Can 
any light, but which proceeds from God himſelf, penetrate 
ia this manger; into the darkneſs. of futurity, and point 
out the events of it in ſo exact and circumſtantial a manner, 
not to mention What is here ſaid concetniog Egypt; Seleu- 
cus Callinicus, king of Syria, leaves two children behind 
him. The eldeſt reigns but three years, and does not per- 
form any exploit. worthy of being recorded; and accor- 
dingly the prophet does not take any notice of him. The 
youngelt is Antiochus, ſirnamed the Great, from his great 
actions; and er our prophet gives a tranſient ac · 

Y Ver. 19. 
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count of the principal circumſtances of bis lee his moſt 
important enterpriſes, and even the manner of his death. 
ln it we ſee his expeditions into Coeloſyria and Phoenicia, 
ſeveral cities of which are beſieged and taken by that mo- 
narch; his entrance into Jeruſalem, which is laid waſte 
by the ſtay his troops make in it; his conqueſts of a great 
many iſlands; the marriage of bis daughter with the king 
of Egypt, which does not anſwer the deſign he had in view; 
his overthrow by the Roman conſul ; his retreat to An- 
tioch-3 and- laſtly, his unfortunate. ends; - Theſe are in a 
manner, the out-lines.of Antiochus's picture, which can be 
made to reſemble none but himſelf. ls it to be ſuppoſed 
that the prophet drew thoſe features without deſign and at 
random, in the picture he has left us of him? The fact: 
which denote the accompliſhment of the prophecy, are all 
told by heathen authors, who lived many centuries after 
the prophet i in queſtion, and whoſe fidelity cannot be ſuf 
pected i in any manner. We muſt renounce, not only reli - 
gion, but reaſon, to refuſe to acknowlege, in ſuch prophe- 
ſies as theſe, the intervention of a ſupreme being, to whom 
all ages are preſent, and * 8 the world with 
Ane ert C N oY Lo 33000 6 


$zer, IX, 3 Philopator. —— to the — 
/ Antiochus bis ſatber. The beginning of the reigi 
of Plolemy Epiphanes in Egypt. Various embaſſes 
ſent to the, Acbacans and Romans." | Complaints mad: 
* againſt, Philip, -- _ Commiſſioners are ſent from Kome li 
. | enguire into theſe complaints ; and at the ſame time i 
examine concerning the ill treatment of. Sparta, by tit 
Acbacans. Sequel of that affair; |. 
(r) A. NTIOCHUS: the Great dying, Seleucus Philops 
oa tor his eldeſt ſon, whom he had left in Antioch 
when he ſet out for the eaſtern provinces, ſucceeded him, 
But his reign was obſcure and contemptible, occaſioned by 
the n= to which the Romans had reduced that crown; 


00 A. M. 3817. Ant. J. C. 187. Appian, is br p. 116. 
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and the exorbitant * ſum (a thouſand talents annually) he 
was obliged to pay, during all his reign, by virtue of the 
treaty of peace concluded between the king his father and 
that people. 

(s) Ptolemy [Eyiphanes at that time reigned in Egypt. | 
Immediately upon his acceſſion to the throne, he had ſent 
an ambaſſador into Achaia, to renew the alliance which 
the king his father had formerly concluded with the Achae- 
ans. The latter accepted of this offer with joy, and ac- 
cordingly ſent deputies to the king, Lycortas, father of 
Polybius the hiſtorian, and two other ambaſſadors. The 
alliance being renewed, Philopoemen, who was at that 
time in office, invitiog Ptolemy's ambaſſador to a banquet, 
they entered into diſcourſe concerning that prince. In the 
praiſe the "ambaſſador beſtowed upon him, he expatiated 
very much on his dexterity in the chace, his addreſs in 
riding, and his vigour and activity in the exerciſe of bis 
arms; and, to give an example of what he aſſerted, he 
declared, that this prince, being on horſeback, in a party 
of hunting, had —_ a wild n with the diſcharge of a 
ſingle javelin. 

The ſame year Anägeer Fed, Cleopatra his be 
queen of Egypt, had a ſon, who reigned after Epiphanes 
his father, and was called Ptolemy Philomeror. (t) The 
whole realm expreſſed great joy upon the birth of this 
prince. Coeloſyria and Paleſtine diſtinguiſned themſelves 
above all the provinces, and the moſt” conſiderable perſons 
of thoſe countries went to Alexandria upon that occaſion - 
with the moſt ſplendid equipages. Joſephus, of whom 1 
have ſpoken elſe where who was receiver-general of thoſe 
provinces, being too old to take ſuch a journey, ſent his 
youngeſt ſon,” Hyrcanus, in his ſtead, who was a young 
man of abundance of wit, and very engaging manners. 
The king and queen gave him a very favourable reception, 
and did him the honour of a place at their table. A buf- 
toon, who uſed to divert the king with his _ ſaid to 
s) Poly. in e. a 
(t) Joſh. — lib. al cap. 4. 
About 190, ooo 1, 2D 
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him, Do but behold, Sir, the quantity of bones before 
Hyrcanus, and your majeſty may judge in what a mancer 
his father gnaws your provinces. Thoſe words made 
the king laugh, and he aſked Hyrcanus how he came to 
have ſo great a number of bones beſure him. Your 
majeſty need not wonder at that, replied he, For dogs cat 
both fle ch and bones, as you ſee the reſt of the perſons at 
your table have done, pointing to them: but men are con- 
tented to eat the fleſh, and leave the bones like me. The 
mockers were mocked by that retort, and continued mute 
and confuſed, When the day for making the preſents ar- 
rived, as Hyrcanus had given out, that be had only * fire 
talents to preſent, it was expected that he would be very 
ill received by the king, and people diverted themlcles 
_ with the thoughts of it beforehand. The greateſt pre- 
ſents made by the reſt did not exceed + twenty talents, 
But Hyrcanus preſented to the king an hundred boys well 
ſhaped and finely dreſt, whom he had bought, each of 
them bringing a talent as an offering; and to the queen 
as many girls in magnificent habits, each with a like pre- 
ſent for that princeſs. The whole court was amazed at 
ſuch uncommon. and ſurpaſſing maguiſioence; and the king 
and queen diſmiſſed Hyrcanus with the higheſt marks of 
their favour and eſteem. _ 
lu) Ptolemy, in the firſt year of bis reign, governed ig 

ſo auſpicious a manner, as gained him univerſal approba- 
tion and applauſe, becauſe he followed, in all things, the 
advice of Ariſlomenes, who was another father to bim; 
but afterwards, the fattery of courtiets (that deadly poi 
fon to kings) prevailed over the wiſe counſels of that able 
miniſter. That prince ſhunned him, and began to give 
into all the vices and failings of his father. Not bein 
able to endure the liberty which Ariſtomenes frequently 
took vf adviſing him to act more conſiſtently with himſelf, 
he diſpatched him by poiſon. Having thus got rid of 4 
troubleſome cenſor; whoſe fight alone was importunaie, 


(u) A. M. 3820, Ant. J. C. 184. Diod. in Excerpt, p. 294. 
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from the tacit reproaches it ſeemed to make him, he 


plunged into exceſſes and diforders of every kind ; fol- 
lowed no other guides, in the adminiſtration of afſaits, but 
his wild paſſions; n his ſabjeQs with mn 
of a tyrant. 


orefſions and injuſtice to which they were daily expoſed, 
began to cabal together, and to form aſſociations againſt 


they had already formed deſigus for depoſing him, and 
were upon the point of putting them in execution, 
(x) To extricate himſelf from the difficulties in which 


who had the moſt conſummate experience in affairs both 
of peace and war; for he had roſe to the command of the 
army under his father, and had ſerved in that quality in 
the battle of Raphia, on which occaſion he bad contribut- 
ed very much to the victory. He was afterwards gover- 
nor of the iſland of Cyprus; and happening to be in A- 
lexandria when Scopas's conſpiracy was diſcovered, the 
expedients he employed on that occaſion W very 
much to the preſervation of the ſlate, 

(y) Ptolemy, by the aſſiſtance of this prime miniſter, 
overcame the rebels. He obliged their chiefs, who were 
the principal lords of the country, to capitulate and ſubmit 
dn certain conditions. But, having ſeized their perſons, 
he forfeited his promiſe ; and, after having exerciſed. va» 
ious cruelties upon them, put them all to death. This 
perfidious conduct brought new troubles upon him, from 
luch the abilities of Polycrates extricated him again. 
The Achacan league, at the time we are now ſpeaking, 
eems to have been very powerful and in great conſidera- 
jon, We have ſeen that Ptolemy, a little after his ac» 
ſhon_to the throne, had been very ſolli citous to renew 
(x, Polyb. in Ex „ p. 113. 
(y) A. M K. J Cox, 
Vo i, Vllt Bb 


abandoned himſelf entirely to his vicious inclinations, | 


The Egyptians, growing at laſt quite weary of the op- 


a king who oppreſſed them ſo grievouſly. Some perſons 
of the higheſt-quality having engaged in this conſpiracy, 


he was now involved, he choſe Polycrates for his prime 
miniſter, a man of great bravery as well as abilities, and 


a 
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the antient alliance with them. This he/alſo was very de- 
frous of in the latter end of his reign ;' and accordingly, 
offered that republic ſix thouſand ſtrie las, and two hundred 
talents of braſs. His offer was accepted, and in conſe- 
| quence of it, Lytortas and two other-Achaeans were de- 
puted to him, to thank him for the preſents, and to renew 
the alliance ; and theſe returned ſoon after with Prolemy's 
ambaſſedor, in order to ratify the treaty; (2) King Eu- 
menes alfo ſent an embaſſy for the ſame purpoſe, and of- 
fered an hundred and twenty talents (about twenty one 
| thouſand pounds ſterling) the intereſt of which to be ap - 
plied for the ſupport of the members of the public coun- 
cil. Others came likewiſe from Seleuem, who, in the 
name of their ſovereign, offered ten ſhips of war compleat- 
| iy equipped; and, at the fame time, deſired to have the 
antient alliance with that prince-renewed, The ambafſz 
dor whom Philopoemen had ſent to Rome to juſtify his 
conduct, was returned from thence, and ee 
account of his commiſſion, | 
For theſe ſeveral reaſbns à great aſſembly was held; 
The firſt man that entered it was Nicodemus of Elea. He 
gave an account of what he had faid in the ſenate of Rome; 
with regard to the affair of Sparta, and the anſwer which 
had been made him. It was judged by the replies, that 
the ſenate; in reality, were not pleafed with the ſubverſion 
of the government of Sparta; wich the demolition of the 
walls of that eity, nor with the maſſacre of the Spartars; 

but, at the Tame time, chat they did not amnuſ any thing 

which had been enacted. And as no perſon Happened to 

| peak for or aguinſt the anſwers of the ſonute, no further 
mention was made of it at that time. But the fame affat 
will be the ſubject of much debate in the ſequel. 
The ambaſſadors of Eumenes were Nr Wine 
to avdience: After having renewed the alliance which ha 
been formerly made with Attalus, tharking's father ; aol 
propoſed. in Fumenes's name, the offer of an huncid 
_ nd twenty talents}; they ex patiated fargely on the ges 


(2) A. M. 3818. Ant, J. C. 188. Fohb. in . ©; 14 
me 7 
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friendſhip and tender regard which their ſovereign bad al - 
ways ſhowed for the Achaeans, When they had. ended 
what they bad to ſay, Apollonius of Sicyon roſe up, and 
obſerved, that the preſeat which the king of Pergamus 
offered, conſidered in itſelf, was worthy of the Achaeans ; 
but, if regard was had to the end which Eumenes pro- 
poſed to himſelf by it, and the advantage he hoped to reap 
by his munificence, in thatcaſe, the republic could not ac- 
cept of this preſent without bringing upon itſelf everlaſting 
iofamy, and being guilty of the greateſt of prevarications. 
For, in a word, (continued he,) as the law forbids eve 

iadiridual, whether of the people or of the magiltrates, 5 
receive any gift from a king upon any pretence whatſo- 
ever, the crime would be much greater, ſhould the com» 
monwealth, collectively, accept of Eumenes's offers, That 
with regard to the infamy, it was ſelf-evident; for, (ſays 
Apallonius) what could reflec greater ignominy on a coun» 
cil, than, to receive annually, from a king, money for its 
ſubliltenne ; and to aſſemble, in order to deliberate on 
public affairs, only as ſo many of his penſioners ; and in 
a manner tiſing from his table, after having f ſwallowed 
the bait that concealed the hock. But, what dreadful con- 
ſequences might not be expected from ſuch a cuſtom, 
ſhavld-it- be eſtabliſhed ? That afterwards Pruſias, excit- 
ed by the example of Eumenes, would alſo be liberal of 
bis benefaQians, and after him Seleucus: That as the in- 
erelt of kings differed widely from thoſe of republics ; and 
8s in the latter, their moſt important deliberations related 
o their differences with crowned beads, two thiogs would 
ievitably happen; either the Achaeans would tranſact all 
1ngs to the advantage of thoſe princes and to the preju- 
ice of their own country; or elſe, they muſt behave with 
ve blackeſt ingratitude towards their benefactors. He 
oncladed his ſpeech with exhorting the Achaeans to refuſe 
he preſent which was offered; and added, that it was 


+ Polybins, by this expreſſion, would Jenate, that ſuch a penſion | 
\ kind of dale thi covered © hack, that is, the deſign which Ea. 
denes had of making all thoſe who Ss 
ants, KETATIT® nora 01094 Ich. 
B b 2 


_ © giving up to him ſome cities of Theſſaly which the Ætol . 
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| their ** to take umbrage at Eumenes, for attempting 
to bribe their fidelity by ſuch an oſſer. The whole afſem- 
bly with ſhouts rejected unanimouſly the propoſal of king 
Eumenes, however dazzling the offer of ſo large a ſum of 
money might be. 
Atſter this Lycortas, and the reſt of the ambaſſador 
who had been ſent. to Prolemy, were called in; and the 
decree made by that prince for renewing the alliance 
was read. Ariſtenes, who preſided in the aſſembly hay- 
ing aſked what treaty the king of Egypt deſired to re- 
new, (ſevetal having been concluded with Ptolemy upon 
very different conditions) and no body being able to an- 
ſwer that queſtion, the deciton of that affair was referred 
to another time, 2. 

At laſt the ambaſſadors of donna were admitted to 
audience. The Achaeans renewed the alliance which had 
been concluded with him; but it was not judged expedi- 
ent to accept, at that juncture, of the ſhips he offered. 
.) Greece was far from enjoying a calm at this time; 
and complaints were carried, from all quarters, to Rome iſ 

againſt Philip. The ſenate thereupon nominated three 
commilſhoners, - of whom Q. Cecilius was the chief, to go 
and take cognizance of thoſe affairs upon the ſpot. 

(a) Philip ſtill retained the ſtrongeſt reſentmentagainſt iſ 
che Romans, with whom he believed he had juſt reaſon to 
be diſſatisfied on many accounts; but particularly becauſ: 
by the articles of peace he had not been allowed the liber · 
ty of taking vengeance on ſuch of his ſubjects as had abar- 
doned him during the war. The Romans however had 
endeayoured to conſole him, by permitting him to invade 
Athamania and Amynander the king of that country; / 


ans had ſeized, by leaving him the poſſeſſion of Demetri 

and all Magneſia, and by not oppoſing him in his atem 

upon Thrace; all which circumſtances had ſomewhat a 

peaſed his anger. He continually meditated however u 

take advantage of the repoſe which the peace afforded him 
(2) A. M. 3979. Ant. J. C. 283. f 
(a) Liv. I. XXXiz. n. 23-29. 
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in order to prepare for war, whenever a proper opportu- 
nity ſhould preſent itſelf. But the complaints that were 
made againſt him at Rome, having been liſtened to there, 
revived all his former diſguſts. Good bt 

The three commiſhooers being arrived at Tempe in Theſ- 
faly, au aſſembly was called there, to which came on one 
(ide the ambaſſadors of the Theflalians, of the Perrhebians 
and Athamanians ; and on the other, Philip king of Ma- 
cedon, a circumſtance chat could not but greatly mortify 
the pride of ſo powerful a prince. The ambaſſadors cx- 
plained their yarious complaints againſt Philip, with greater 
or leſs force, according to their different characters and 
abilities. Some, after excuſing themſelyes for being o- 
bliged to plead againſt him, in favour of their liberty; in- 
treated him to act in regard to them rather as a friend than 
a maſter; and to imitate the Romans in that particular, 
who endeavoured to win over their allies rather by friend- 
ſhip than'fear. The reſt of the ambaſſadors, being leſs re- 
ſerved and not ſo moderate, reproached him to his face, 
for his injuſtice, . oppreſſion and uſurpation ; aſſuring the 
commiſſioners, that in caſe they did not Apply a ſpeedy re: 
medy, the triumphs they had obtained over Philip, and 
their reſtoratiop of the Grecians inhabiting the countries 
near Macedonia to their liberties, would all be rendered 
ineffectual: that this prince , like a fiery courſer, would 
never be kept in and refrained without a very tight rein, 
and a ſharp curb, Philip, that he might aſſume the air of 
an accuſer rather than of an accuſed, inyeighed heavily a- 
gainſt thoſe who bad haraogued on this occaſion, and par- 

tieularly againſt the Theſſalians. He ſaid that, like + 
laves who being made free on 8 ſudden contrary to all ex- 
pectation, break into the moſt injurious exclamatiops a- 
gainlt their maſters and benefactors; ſo they abuſed, with 
+ Inſolenter et immodice abuti Theſlilos indulgentia li Ra- 
"am; velut ex diutina ſiti nimis avide meram haurientes libertatem. 
, ſervorum modo praeter ſpem repente manumiſſorum, licentiam 
— N jachare ſeſe infectatione et conviciis donti- 

B b 3. 
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the utmoſt inſolence, the indulgence of the Romans; and 
| were incapable, after enduring a long ſervitude, to make 
a a prudent and moderate uſe of the liberty which had been 
granted them, The commiſſioners, after hearing the 
accuſations and anſwers, the circumſtances of which 1 (hall 
omit as little important, and making ſome particular regu- 
- lations, did not judge proper at that time to pronounce des 
bvitirely upon their reſpective demands. 
From thence they went to Theſſalonica, to enquire i into 
the affairs relating to the cities of Thrace; and the king, 
 who-was very much diſguſted followed them thither, Eu- 
menes s ambaſſadors ſaid to the commiſſioners, that if the 
Romans were reſolved to reſtore the cities of Anum and 
Maronea to their liberty, their ſovereign was far from hay- 
ing a deſign to oppoſe it; but that, if they did not con- 
cern themſelyes in regard to the condition of the cities 
which had been conquered from Antiochus ; in that caſe, 
the ſervice which Eumenes and Attalus his father had done 
Rome, ſeemed to require that they ſhould rather be given 
vp to their maſtgg than to Philip, who had no manner of 
right to them, but had uſurped them by open force; that, 
beſides, theſe cities had been given to Eumenes, by a decree 
of the ten commiſſioners whom the Romans had appointed 
to determine theſe differences. The Maronites, who were 
afterwards heard, inveighed in the ſtrongeſt terms againſt 
the injuſtice and oppreſhon which Philip! s garriſon exerciſed i 
in their city, +» 
Here Philip delivered bimſelf 3 in quite diſſerent terms 
from what he had done before; and directing himſelf pet. 
ſonally to the Romans, declared that he had long perccir- 
ed they were fully determined never to do him juſtice oi 
any occaſion. He made a long enumeration of the grie vou 
injuries he pretended to have received from them; the {r-f 
-vices he had done the Romans on different occaſions ; an 
the zeal with which he had always adhered to their inte 
reff, ſo far as to refuſe three thoufand * talents, fit 
-ſhips of war compleatly equipped, and a great number d 
Cities, which Antiochus offered him, upon * hal 
About 450,000 l. ſterling, 
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he would conclude an alliance with him. That notwith- 
ſtanding this, he had the mortification to ſee Eumenes pre- 
ferred on all occaſions, with whom it was too great a con- 
deſcenſion to compare himſelf; and that the Romans, ſo 
far from enlarging his dominions, as he thought his ſervi- 
ces merited, had even diſpoſſeſſed him, as well of thoſe 
cities to which he had a lawful claim, as of ſuch as they 
had beſtowed upon him. You, O Romans, (ſays he, 
concluding his ſpeech) are to confider upon what foot you 
intend 'to have me be with you. If you are determined to | 
treat me as an enemy, and to urge me to extremities,” in 
that caſe, you need only uſe me as you have hitherto 
done: But, if you till revere in my perſon the title- 
and quality of kiog, ally and friend, Gam me, I beſeech 
you, the ſhame of being treated any eager with ſo much 
indignity.” . | 
The commiſſioners were moved with this ſpeech of the 
king. For this reaſon they thought it incumbent on them 
to leave the affair in ſuſpenſe, by making no deciſive an- 
ſwer; and accordingly they declared, that if the cities in 
queſtion had been given to Eumenes; by the decree of the - 
ten commiſſioners, as be pretended they were; in that 
caſe, it was not in their power to reverſe it in any manner: 
that, if Philip had acquired them by right of conqueſt, it 
was but juſt that he ſhould be ſuffered to continue in poſ- 
ſeſſion of, them: that if neither of theſe things ſhould be 
proved, then the cognizance of this affair ſhould be left to 
the judgment of the ſenate; and, in the mean time, the 
garriſons be drawn out of the cities, each party nn 
its pretealions as before. 

This regulation, by which Philip was e pro- 
viionally, to withdraw his garriſons out of the reſpective 
cities, ſo far from ſatisfying chat prince, ſo entirely diſ- 
contented and enraged him, that the conſequence would 
certainly have been an open war, if he had lived long & 
nough to prepare for it. 

(b) The commiſſioners, at their leaving Macedonia, went 
to Achaia,  Ariſtenes, who was the chief magiſtrate, aſ- 


(b) ** in Legat. C 41. P- 853», 854+ 
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908. Cecilins, coming into this council, after having ap- 
plauded the zeal of the and the wiſdom of their 
 goveranient on all other occaſions, added, that he could 
not forbear telling them, that their injurious treatment 
of the Lacedaemonians had been very much cenſured at 
Rome; and therefore he exhorted them 10 amend, as 
much as lay in their power, what they bad aQed impru · 
dently againſt them on that occaſion. The ſilence of A- 
Kriſtenes, uho did not reply a fingle word, ſhowed that he 
vas of the ſame opinion with Cecilius, and that they acted 
ap Concert, Diophanes of Megalopolis, a man better ſxil · 
led in war than politics, and who hated Philopoemen, 
without mentioning the affairs of Sparta, made other com- 
plaints againſt him. Upon this Philopoemen, Lycortas, 
and Archon began to ſpeak with the utmoſt vigour, in de» 
' Fence of the republic. They ſhowed, that the whole tranſ- 
action at Sparta had been conducted by prudence, and even 
to the adyantage of the Lacedaemonians ; and that had it 
been otherwiſe, human laws, as well as the reverence due 
0 the gods, muſt have been violated. When Cecilius 
quitted the aſſembly; the members of it, moved with that 
diſcourſe, came to a reſolution, that nothing ſhould be 
changed in what had been decreed, and that this anſwer 
ſhould be made the Roman ambaſſador. 
. When it was told Cecilius, he deGred that the general 
aſſembly of the country might be canveened. To this the 
magiſtrates replied, that he mult firſt praduce a letter from 
the ſenate of Rome, by which the Achacans ſhould be de- 
fired to meet, As Cecilius bad no ſuch letter, they told 
him plainly that they would not aſſemble ; which exaſpe- 
rated him to ſuch a degree, that he left. Achaia, and would 
not hear hat the magiſtrates had to ſay, It was believ+ 
ed that this ambaſſador (and before him Marcus Fulvius) 
would not have delivered themſelves with ſo much fiee- 
dom, had they not been ſure that Atiſtenes and Diophanes 
were in their intereſt. - And indeed, they were accuſed 


of haring invited thoſe Romans into chat caunttg, „r 


ſuſpected by the populace. 


ronea; and to draw off his troops from all the caſtles, 
territories, and cities, which he poſſeſſed on the n 
of Thrace, 


ever charged themſelves with the odious commiſhon of ac- 
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out of hatred to Philopoemen; and accordingly were greatly 


(c) Cecilius, at his return to Rome, acquainted the ſe- 
nate with whatever had been tranſacted by him in Greece. 
After this, the ambaſſadors-of Macedonia and Peloponne- 
ſius were brought in. Thoſe of Philip and Eumenes were 
introduced firſt, and then the exiles of num and Maro-— 
nea; who all repeated what they had before ſaid in the 
preſence of Cecilius in Theſſalonica. The ſenate, 'after 
admitting them to audience, ſent to Philip other ambaſſa- 
dors, of whom Appius Claudius was the principal, to ex- 
amine on the ſpot whither he was withdrawn, (as he had 
promiſed Cecilius) from the cities of Perrhaebia ; to com» 
mand him at the ſame time, to evacuate Anum and Ma- 


They next admitted to audience Apolonidas, the am- 
baſſador whom the Achaeans had ſent, to give the reaſons 
why they had not made their anſwers to Cecilius, and to 
inform the ſenate of all that had been tranſacted with re- 
gard to the Spartans, who had deputed to Rome Areus and 
Alcibiades, who both were of the number of the firſt ex- 
iles whom Philopoemen and the Achaeans had reſtored ts 
their country. The circumſtance which moſt exaſperated 
the Achacans was, to ſee that, notwithſtanding the pre» 
cious and recent obligation to their favour, they had how- 


cuſing thoſe who had ſaved them ſo unexpectedly, and had 
procured them the invaluable bleſſing of returning to their 
houſes and families. Apollonidas endeavoured to prove, 
that it would be impoſſible to ſettle the affairs of Sparta 
with greater prudence than Philopoemen and the reſt of 
the Achaeans had done: and they likewiſe cleared them- 
ſelves, for their having refuſed to call a general aſſembly. 
On the other fide Areus and Alcibiades repreſented in the 
moſt effecting manner, the ſad calamity to which Sparta Was 


(e) A. M. 3820. C. 184. g ont. c. 42. Li 
N . Ant. J. C. 184. Polyb. in Legat. c. 43+ Liv, 
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reduced : its walls were demoliſhed : its f citizens drag · 
ged into Achaia, and reduced into a ſtate of captivity : 
the ſacred laws of Lycuegus, which had made it ſubſiſt 
during ſo lang a ſeries of years, and with {ſo much glory, 
bad been entirely aboliſhed. . 
The ſenate, after weighing and comparing the reaſons 
on both ſides, ordered the ſame ambaſſadors to enquire 
into this affair, as were nominated to inſpect thoſe of Ma- 
cedon ; and deſired the Achacans to convene their gene- 
ral aſſembly, whenever the Roman ambaſſadors ſhould re- 
as often as they aſked it. 4 1 
(d) When Philip was informed by bis ambaſſadors, whe 
had been ſent back to him ſrom Rome, that be muſt ab- 
ſalutely evacuate all the cities of Thrace ; in the bigheſt 
degree of rage, to ſee his dominions cont racted on every 
fide, he vented his fury on the inhabitants of Maxanca, 
Quomaſtes, who was govzernar of Thrace, employed Caſ- 
Under, who was very well kgows in the city, to execute 
the barbarous command af the prince. Accondiagly, in 
the dead of night, they let a body of Thracians into it, 
who fell with the uimoſt violence on the citizens, and cut 
a great number of them to pieces. Philip, having thus 
wreaked bis vengeance on theſe who were not of his faion, 
waited calmly for the commiſkaners, beivg firmly perſuad- 
ed that no ane would dare to impeach him. | 


quire it; as the ſenate admitted them to audience in Rome, 


Sore time after, Appius arrives, who upon being in- 


formed of the barbarous treatment which the Maronites had 


mer with, reproached the king of Macedon in the ſtrongeſt 
| terms, on that acconat. The latter xgſalutely aſſerted, 


that he had vot been concerned ip any manner in that maſ- 


euere, but that it was wholly oocaſioned by an inſurreRion 


of the populace, Some, ſays be, declaring for Eumenes, 
and others for me, a greater quarrel araſe, and they butch 


| (d) polyb. in Legat. e. 44. Liv. I. XXXIX. n. 34. 34. 
+ By the decree of the Achaeans it had been enacted, that ſuch 


Daves as had been adopted among the citizens of Sparta, ſhould leave 


the city and all Laconia; in default of which the Achaeans were impow- 
ered to fell them as flayes, which had accordingly been 


en 
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«red one another. He went ſo far as to challenge them 
to produce any perſon, who pretended to have any articles 
to lay to his charge. But who would have dared to im- 
peach him? His puniſhment had been immediate; and the 
aid he might have expected from the Romans was too far 
off, It is to n purpoſe, ' ſays Appius to him, for you 
to apologize for yourſelf; I know what things have been 
done, as well as the authors of them. Theſe words gave 
Philip the greateſt anxiety. However, matters wn 
carried farther at this firſt interview. 

But Appias, the next day, aid 105 ſend 
aumedicncty Onomaſtes and Caſſander to Rome, to be ex» 
amined by the ſenate on the affair in queſtion, declaring, 
that there was no othet way left for him to clear himſelf, 
Philip, upon receiving this order, changed colour, waver- 
ed within himſelf, and beſitated a long time before he 
wade anſwer, - At laſt, he declared, that he would fend 
Caſſander, whom the commiſſioners ſuſpected to be the 
contriver of the maſſacre: but he was determined not to 
fend Onomaſtes, who, (he declared) fo far from having 
been in Maronea at the time this bloody tragedy happen- 
ed, was not even in the neighbourhood'of it, The true rea- 
fon of this conduct was, Philip was afraid leſt O namaſtes, 
in whom he had oppoſed the utmoſt confidence, and had 
never concealed any thing from, ſhould berray him to the 
ſenate. As for Cafſander, the inſtant the commiſhoners had 
left Macedon, he put him on board a ſhip; but, at the 
ſame time, ſent rn alder him, who Pug tim 
m Epirus. 

After the departure of the commiſſioners, who were 
fully perſuaded chat Philip had contrived the maſſacre in 
Maronea, and was upon the point of breaking with the Ro» 
mans; the King of Macedon reflecting in his own mind 
and wth his friends, that the hatred lc bore the Romans, 
and the ſtrong deſire he had to wreak his vengeance on 
that people, maſt neceffarily ſoon diſplay itſelf; would 
have been very glad to take op arms immediately, and de 
clare war againſt that people; but, being not prepared, he 
conceived an expedient to gain time. Philip reſolved to 


| ſend his ſon Demetrius to Rome, who, having . many 


before the ſenate, or apologize for ſuch 8 as be really 


: "tines 3; ; not that he was fincerely defirouy of defending them, 


reſolution he had formed of entering into war againſt the 


into Macedon, * 


pected in Peloponneſus, who were commanded to. go from 


| Upon this, great ſhouts were heard in every part of the 


diemned to die. 
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years a hoſtage and having acquired great eſtcem in that 
city, he judged very well qualified either to defend him 
againſt the accuſativns with which he might be charged 


had committed. 

He accordingly made all the — * for 
this embaſſy, and nominated ſeveral friends to and the 
prince his ſoo on that occaſion, - 

He, at the ſame time, promiſed faeces; the . 


but only bis bare advancing to aid that people, would ſtrike 
terror into the petty princes of Thrace, in the neighbour- 
hood of Propontis, and would prevent their oppoling the 


Romans, and accordingly he defeated thoſe petty ſove- 
reigns in a battle, and took priſoner their chief, whereby 
he put it out of their power to annoy him, and returned 


(e) The arrival of the Roman 3 was ex · 


Macedon into Achaia. Lycortas, in order that an anſwer 
might be ready for them, ſummoned a council, in which 
the affair of the Lacedaemonians was examined, He re- 
preſented to the aſſembly ſuch things as they might fear 
from them; the Romans ſeeming to favour their intereſt 
much more than that of the Achaeans. He expatiated 
chiefly on the ingratitude of Areus and Alcibiades, who, 
though they owed their return to the Achaeans, had hows 
ever been ſo baſe as to undertake the embaſly againſt then 
to the ſenate, where they acted and ſpoke like profeſſed 
enemies; as if the Achaeans had drove them from their 
country, when it was they who had reſtored them to it, 


aſſembly, and the preſident was deſired to bring the affair 
into immediate deliberation, Nothing prevailed but a paſ 
fion and thirſt of TEvenge,. Areus and Alcibiades 1 Were con- 


(e) Liv. I. 3xxix n. 35.—3 7. 
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The Roman commiſſioners arrived a few days after, and 


« the council met at Clitor in Arcadia. This filled the A+ 

n chacans with the utmoſt terror; for, ſeeing Areus and 

d Alcibiades, hom they had juſt before condemned to die, 

y arrive with the commiſſioners, they naturally ſuppoſed that 
the enquiry which was going to be made would be no way 

or favourable to them. - r 

he Appius then told them, that the ſenate had been ſtrong · 


ly affected with the complaints of the Lacedaemonians, 
and could not but diſapprove of every thing which had 
been done on that occaſion: the murder of thoſe who, on 
the promiſe which Philopoemen had made them, had come 
to plead their cauſe; the demolition of the walls of Spar- 
ta; the abolition of the Jaws and inſtitutions of Lycurgus, 
which had ſpread the fame of that city throughout the 
world, and made it floariſh for ſeveral ages. 

Lycortas, as preſident of the council, and as having 
joined with Philopoemen, the author of whatever had been 
tranſacted againſt Lacedaemonia, undertook to anſwer Ap- 
pius. He ſhowed firſt, that as the Lacedaemonians had 
attacked the exiles, contrary to the tenor of the treaty, 
which expreſsly forbid them to make any attempt againſt 
the maritime cities ; theſe exiles, in the abſence of the Ro- 
mans, could have recourſe only to the Achaean league, 


e re- 
t feat which could not be juſtly accuſed, for having aſſiſted them, 
tereſt to the utmoſt of their power, in ſo urgent a neceſſity, 


tiated That with regard to the maſſacre which/ Appius laid ta 
who, their charge, they ought not to be accuſed for it, but the 
| hows exiles, who were then headed by Areus and Alcibiades ; 
| them and who, by their own immediate impulſe, and without 
ofeſſed being authoriſed in any manner by the Achaeans, had fal- 
n their len with the utmoſt fury and vislence on thoſe whom they 
\ to it, Niuppoſed had been the authors of their baniſhment, and to 
of the hom the reſt of the calamities they had ſuffered, were 
e affair MPwing. © However, added Lycortas, it is pretended that 
ta pal e cannnot but own that we were the cauſe of the aboli - 
ere con- Pin of Lycurgus's laws, and the demolition of the walls 


ff Sparta, This indeed is a real fact; but then, how 


an this double objection be made to us at the ſame time? 
Vo L. VIII. C C ; 
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The walls in queſtion were not built by Lycurgus, but by 
tyrants, who erected them ſome few years ago, not for 
the ſecurity of the city, but for their own ſafety ; and to 
enable themſelves to aboliſh with impunity, the diſcipline 
and regulation ſo happily eſtabliſhed by that wiſe legiſla- 
tor. Were it poſſible for him to riſe now from the grave, 
he would be overjoyed to ſee thoſe walls-deſtroyed, and 
ſay, that he now knows and owns his native country and 
antient Sparta, You ſhould not, O citizens of Sparta, 
have waited for Philopoemen or the Achaeans; but ovght 
yourſelves to have pulled down thoſe walls with your own 
hands, and deſtroyed even the lighteſt trace of tyranny, 
Theſe were a kind of ignominious ſcars of your ſlavery: 
and, after having maintained your liberties and privileges 
during almoſt eight hundred years ; and been for ſome 
time the ſovereigus of Greece without the ſupport and aſ- 
ſiltance of walls; they, within theſe hundred years, hare 
become the inſtruments of your ſlavery, and in a manner 
your ſhackles and fetters. With reſpe& to the antient laus 
of Lycurgus, they were ſuppreſſed by the tyrants; and ue 
have only ſubſtituted our own, by putting you upon a le- 
vel with us in all things.” | 
Addreſſing bimſelf afterwards to Appius, I cannot 
forbear owning, ſays he, that the words I have hitherto 
ſpoke, were not as from one ally to another; nor of a 
free nation, but as ſlaves who ſpeak to their maſter, For 
in fine, if the voice of the herald, who proclaimed us to 
be free, in the front of the Grecian ſtates, was not a van 
and empty ceremony; if the treaty concluded at that time 


recei 
be real and ſolid; if you are deſirous of ſincerely preſer: — 
ing an alliance and friendſhip with us; on what can tha aſterwa 


infinite diſparity, which you ſuppoſe to be between you 
Romans and we Achacans, be grounded? I do not ei 
quite into the treatment which Capua met with, after yol 
had taken that city: why then do you examine into ou 
uſage of the Lacedaemonians, after we had. conquered 
them? ſome of them were killed: and I will ſuppoſe thi 
it was by us. But, did not you ſtrike off the heads of ſe 
yeral Campanian ſenators ? We levelled the walls of Spatt 
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with the ground; but as for you Romans, you not only 
diſpoſſeſſed the Campanians of their walls, but of their city 
and lands. To this I know you will reply, that the e- 

quality expreſſed in the treaties between the Romans and 
Achaeans is merely ſpecious, and a bare form of words: 
that we really have but a precarious and derivative li- 
berty, but that the Romans are poſſeſſed of authority 
and empire, This, Appius, I am but too ſenſible of, 
However, ſince we mult be foreed to. ſubmit to this, 1 
iatreat you at leaſt, how wide a difference ſoever you may 
ſet between yourſelves and us, not to put your enemies and 
our own, upon a level with us, who are your allies; eſpe- 
cially, not to ſhow them better treatment. They require 
us, by forſwearing ourſelves, to diffolve and annul all we 
have enacted by oath ; and to revoke that, which by be- 
ing written in our records, and engraved on marble, in 
order to preſerve the remembrance of it eternally, is be- 
come a ſacred monument, which it is not lawful for us to 
violate, We revere you, O Romans; and if you will 
have it ſo, we alſo fear you; but then, we think it glo- 
rious to have a greater reverence, and fear for the immor - 
tal gods,” | Mt 
The greateſt part of the aſſembly applauded this ſpeech, 


uther Bl and all were unanimous in their opinion, that he had ſpoke 
or of 2 Wh like a true magiſtrate ; it was therefore neceſſary for the 
r. Fol Bl Romans to act with vigour, or reſolve to loſe their autho- 
ed us ny. Appius, without deſcending to particulars, adviſed 
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them, whilſt they ſtill enjoyed their freedom, and had not 
received any orders, to make a merit with regard to the 
Romans, of making that their own decree, which might 
afterwards be-enjoined them. They were grieved at theſe 
words; but were inſtructed by them, not to perſiſt obſti- 
nately in the refuſal of what ſhould be demanded, -. All 
they therefore defired was, that the Romans would decree 
yhatever they pleaſed with regard to Sparta; but not oblige 


conquer! e Achaeans to break their oath, by annulling their de- 
ppoſe wahres themſelves, - As to the ſentence that was juſt be- 
cads of ore paſſed againſt Areus and Alcibiades, it was immedi - 
Is of Spitely repealed. | | 


CC 3 
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(f) The Romans pronounced judgment the year fol. 80 
lowing, The chief articles of the ordinance were, that 
thoſe perſons who had been condemned by the Achaeans, ö 
ſhould be recalled and reſtored; that all ſentences relating 
to this affair ſhauld. be repealed, and that Sparta ſhould ; 
continue a member of the Achacan league. (g) Pauſanias | 
aclds an.article not taken notice of by Livy, that the walls f 
which had been demoliſhed ſhould be rebuilt. Q. Marcius 00 
was appointed commiſſary, to ſettle the affairs of Mace · ; 
don, and thoſe of Peloponneſus, where great feuds and di- fot 
ſturbaace ſubſiſted, eſpecially between the Achaeans on one nig 
ſide, and the Meſſenians and Lacedaemonians on the o- *. 
ther. (h) They all had ſent ambaſſadors to Rome; but ad 
it does not appear that the ſenate was in any great haſte ſick, 
to put an end to their differences. The anſwer they made bim, 
to che Lacedae monians was, that the Romans were deter. JED. 
mined not to trouble themſelves any further about their ſmall 
affairs. The Achacavs demanded aid of the Romans 2. 1, 
gainſt the Meſſenians, purſuadt to the treaty; or, at leaſt, gainſt 
not to ſuffer arms or proviſions to be tranſported, out of en, 
Italy, to the latter people. It was anfwered them, that TI 
when any cities broke their alliance with the Achaeans, Philo 
the ſenate did not think itſelf obliged to enter into thoſe bat to 
diſputes ; for that this would open a door to ruptures and this e 
diviſions, and even, in ſome meaſure, give a ſanction to braver 
them, | ing a 
la theſe proceedings appears the artful and jealous po- the en 
licy of the Romans, which tended ſolely to weaken Phil £4... 
and the. Achaeans, of whoſe power they were jealous; for ſon 
and who covered their ambitious defigns with the fpecious upon h 
pretence of ſuecouting the weak and oppreſſed. nan, ſ. 
(f) Liv. l. Xxx, n. 48. ; (g) In Achaic. p. 41 4. ** 
th) e. in Leg. c. 51. | | Neft 
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SECT. x. Philopoemen befieges Mefene, he is taken pri- 
| ſoner, and put to death by the Maſſeniant. Maſſene 
ſurrendered to the Achaeans. . The ſplendid ſuneral 
proceſſion of Philopoemen, whoſe aſhes are carried to 
' Megalopolis. Sequel of the affair relating io the Spar- 
tan exilet. The death of Piolemy Epiphanes, who 15 
ſucceeded by Philometor bis ſon. 


() Tos the Meſſenian, who had a particular 

enmity to Philopoemen, had drawa off Mefſene 
from the Achaean league; and was meditating how he 
might beſt ſeize upon a conſiderable polt called Corone, 
near that city. Philopoemen, then ſeventy years of age, 
and generaliſſimo of the Achacans for the eighth time, lay 
ſick. However, the inſtant the news of this was brought 
him, he ſet out notwithſtanding his indiſpoſition ; made a 
counter march, and advanced towards Meſſene with a 


ſmall body of forces, conſiſting of the flower of the Me- 


galopolitan youth. Dinocrates, who had marched out a- 
gainſt him, was ſoon put to flight: but ſive hundred troop- 
ers, who guarded the open country of Meſſene, happening 
to come up and reinforce him, he faced about and routed 
Philopoemen. This general, who was ſollicitous of nothing 
but to fave the gallant youths that had followed him in 
this expedition, performed the molt extraordinary acts of 
bravery; but happening to fall from his horſe, and receiv- 
ing a deep wound in the head, he was taken priſoner by 
the enemy, who carried him to Meſſene. Plutarch con- 
ſiders this ill fortune of Philopoemen, as the puniſhment 
for ſome raſh and arrogant words that had eſcaped him, 


upon his hearing a certain general applauded : Ougbi that 


man, ſays he, to be valued, who ſuffers himſelf to be taken 
alive by the enemy, whilſt he has arms to defend himſelf ? 

Upon the arrival of the firſt news which was carried to 
Meſſene, viz. that Philopoemen was taken priſoner, and 
on his way to that city, the Mefſenians were in ſach tranſ- 
ports of joy, that they all ran to the gates of the city; 


(i) A. M. 3027. Ant. 1 C. 293. Liv. I. Xxxix. n. 48. Plut. in 
Philop. p. 366. 368, Polyb. in Legat. c. 52, 33. | 
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not being able to perſuade themſelves of the truth of what 4 
they heard till they ſaw bim themſelves; ſo greatly im- u 
probable did this relation appear to them. To ſatisfy the d 
violent curiolity of the inhabitants, many of whom had not w 
yet been able to get a ſight of him, they were forced to tr 
ſhow the. illuſtrious priſoner on the theatre, where multi- 

tudes came to ſee him, When they beheld Philopoemen an 
dragged along in chains, moſt of the ſpectators were ſo ' In 
much moved to compaſſion, that the tears trickled from 
their eyes. There even was heard a murmur among the 


people, which reſulted from humanity and a very laudable fol 
gratitude z ** That the Meſſenians ought to call to mind dec 
the great ſervices done by Philopoemen, and his preſerving tas 
the liberty of Achaia, by the defeat of Nabis the tyrant,” int 


But the Magiſtrates did not ſuffer him to be long exhibit- 
ed jn this manner, leſt the pity of the people ſhould be 


attended with ill conſequences. They therefore took him a d 
away on a ſudden; and, after conſulting together, cauſed be 
- him to be conveyed to a place called rhe treaſury. This Lyc 
was a ſubterraneous place, whither neither light nor air en- viſe 
tered from without; and had no door to it, but was ſhut ſeen 
with a huge ſtone that was rolled over the entrance of it, fort 
In this dungeon they impriſoned Philopocmen, and poſted of tl 
a guard round every part of it, | all t 


Aﬀoon as it was night, and all the people were with - 
drawn ; Dinocrates cauſed the ſtone to be rolled away; 
and the executioner to deſcend into the dungeon with a 
doze of poiſon to Philopoemen, commanding bim not to 
ſtir till he had ſwallowed it. The moment the illuſtrious 
Megalopolitan perceived the firſt glimmerings of light, and 
aw the man advance towards him with a lamp in one hand 
and a ſword in the other, he raiſed himſelf with the ut 
moſt difficulty, (for he was very weak) fat down, and thet 
taking the cup he enquired of the executioner, whethe! 
he could tell what was become of the young Megalopolitans 
his followers, particularly Lycortas'? The executioner an. 
fwering, that he heard almoſt all of them had ſaved them. 
ſelres by flight. Philopoemen thanked him by a ned, and 
fooking kindly on him, You bring me, ſays he, good news: 
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and I find we are nat entirely unfortunate; after which, 
without breathing. the leaſt complaint, he ſwallowed the 
deadly doſe, and laid himſelf again on his cloak. The poiſon 
was very ſpeedy in its effects; for, Philopoemen being ex- 
tremely weak and feeble, be expired in a moment. 

When the news of his death ſpread among the Achae- 
ans, all their cities were inexpreſſibly afflicted and dejected. 


immediately all their young men who were of to bear 


arms, and all their magiſtrates, came to Me Here 
2 grand council being ſummoned, it was — re- 
ſolved not to delay a moment their revenge of ſo horrid a 
deed; and accordingly, having elected on the ſpot Lycor- 
tas for their general, they advanced with the utmoſt fury 
into Meſſene, and filled every part of it with blood and 
ſlaughter. The Meſſenians, having now no refuge left, and 
being unable ta defend themſelves by force of arms, ſent 
a deputation to the Achacans, to deſire that an end might 
be put to the war, and to beg pardon for their paſt faults. 
Lycortas, moved at their iotreaties, did not think it ad - 
viſeable to treat them as their furious and inſolent revolt 
ſeemed to deſerve. He told them that there was no other way 
for them to expect a peace, but by delivering up the authors 
of the revolt, and of the death of Philopoemen, to ſubmit 
all their affairs to the diſpoſal of the Achacans, and to re- 
eeive a garriſon into their cĩtadel. Theſe conditions were 
accepted and executed immediately, Dinocrates, to pre- 
vent the ignominy of dying by an Executioner, laid violent 
hands on himſelf, in which he was imitated by all thoſe 
who had adviſed the putting Philopoemen to death. Ly- 


| cortas cauſed thoſe to be delivered up, who had adviſed 


the inſulting of Philopoemen. Theſe were undoubtedly 
the perſons who were ltoaed round his tomb, as we ſall 
ſoon ſee. 

The funeral obſequies of Philopoemen were then fob 
emnized, After the body had been conſumed by the flames, 
bis aſhes laid together, and depoſited in an uro, the train 
ſet out for Megalopolis. This proeeſũon did net ſo much 
reſemble a funeral as a triumph; or rather it was a mix- 
ture of both, Firſt came the infantry, their bows adorned 
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with crowns, and all ſhedding floods of tears. Then fol- 
lowed the Meſſenian priſoners bound in chains: afterwards 
the general's fon, young + Polybius, carrying the urn a- 
dorned with ribbons and crowns, and accompanied by the 
nobleſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed Achaeans. The urn was fol- 
lowed by all the cavalry, whoſe arms glittered magnificently, 
and whoſe horſes were all richly capariſoned, who cloſed 
the march, and did not ſeem too much de jected at this 
mournful ſcene, nor too much elate from their victory. All 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring towns and villages flock- 
ed to meet the proceſſion, as if they came in honour of a 
victory obtained. All poſhble honours were done to Philo- 
poemen at his interment, and the Meſſenian captives were 
ſtoned round his ſepulchre. The cities in general, by de - 
erees enacted for that purpoſe, ordered all the greateſt ho- 
nours to be paid him, and erected many ſtatues io him with 
magnificent inſcriptions, | 

. Several * years after, at the time that Corinth | was burnt 
and deſtroyed by Mummius the proconſul, a falſe accuſer 
(a Roman) as I obſerved elfewhere uſed his utmoſt endea- 
vours to get them broke to pieces; proſecuted him crimi- 
_ nally, as if alive; charging him with having been an enemy 
to the Romans, and of diſcovering a hatred for them on 
all occaſions. The cauſe was heard in council before Mum- 
mius. The ſlanderer exhibited all his articles of impeach- 
ment, and expatiated on them. They were anſwered by 
Polybius, who refuted them with great folidity and elo- 
quence. It is great pity ſo affecting a piece ſhould have 
been loſt, Neither Mummius, nor his council, would per- 
mit the monuments of that great man's glory to be deſtroy- 
ed, though he had oppoſed, like a bulwark, the ſucceſſes 
of the Romans: for the Romans of that age, lays Plutarch, 
made the juſt aud proper diſparity between virtue and in- 
tereſt: they diſtioguiſhed-the glorious and honeſt from the 
profitable ; and were perfuaded, that worthy perſons ought 
to honour and revere the memory of men who ſigvalized 


6 + This was Polybius the hiſtorian, vho might they beckom bes 
and twenty. 
| * Thirty ſeven years, 
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themſelves by their virtue, though they had been their 
enemies. 

Livy tells us, that the Greek as well as Roman writers 
obſerye, that three illuſtrious men, Philopoemen, Hanni- 
bal, and Scipio, happened to die in the ſame year, or 
thereabouts; thus putting Philopoemen in parallel, and as 
it were upon a level, with the two moſt celebrated generals 
of the two moſt powerful nations in the world. I believe 
1 have already given the reader a ſufficient idea. of his 
character, ſo ſhalk only repeat what I before obſerved, 
that Philopoemen was called the laſt of the Greeks, as 
Brutus was ſaid to be the laſt of the Romans, 

The Meſſenians by their imprudent conduct, being re- 
duced to the molt deplorable condition, were, by the 
goodneſs and generoſity of Lycortas and the Achaeans, 
reſtored to the league from which they had withdrawa 
themſelyes. Seyeral other cities which, from the example 
they ſet them, had alſo renounced it, renewed their alli- 
ance with it. Such commonly is the happy eſſect which a 
ſeaſonable act of clemency produces; whereas, a violent 
and exceſſive ſeverity, thit breathes nothing but blood 
and vengeance, often hurries people to deſpair ; and ſo 
far from proving a remedy to evils, only enflames — 
exaſperates them the more. 

When news came to Rome, that the Achaeans had 
happily terminated their war with the Meſſenians, the am- 
baſſadors were addreſſed in terms quite different from thoſe 
which had been uſed to them before. The ſenate told 
them, that they had been particularly careful nor to ſuffer 
either arms or proviſions to be carried from Italy to Meſ- 
ſene; an anſwer which manifeſtly diſcovers the infincerity 
of the Romans, and the little regard they had to faith in 
their tranſactions with other nations, They - ſeemed, at 
firſt, deſirous of giving the ſignal to all the cities engaged 
in the Achaean league, to take up arms; and now, they 
endeavoured to flatter the Achaeans into an opinion, that 
they had ſought all opportunities to ſerve them. 

It is manifeſt on this occaſion, that the Roman ſenate 
conſented to what had been tranſacted, becauſe it was not 
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in their power to oppoſe it; that they wanted to make a 
merit of this with regard to the Achacans, who poſſeſſed 


| 
| almoſt the whole force of Peloponneſus ; that they were Hi 
| very cautious of giving the leaſt umbrage to this league, at Ro 
Ml a time when they could not depend in any manner on a d 
Wil Philip; when the Acolians were diſguſted ; and when 
I Antiochus, by joining with that people, might engage in oth 
| ſome enterprize which might have been of ill conſequence ted 
I to the Romans, turr 
i | | (k) 1 have related Hannibal's death in the hiſtory of the TECE 
| 1 Carthaginians, After his retiring from Antiochus's court, at 8 
| 1 he fled to Pruſias king of Bithynia, who was then at war ted | 
j l with Eumenes king of Pergamus. Hannibal did that prince it, h 
1 great ſervice,” Both ſides prepared for a naval engagement, aty 
11 on which occaſion, Eumenes's fleet conſiſted of a much with 
4 greater number of ſhips than that of Pruſias. But Hanni - they 
| bal oppoſed ſtratagem to force, He had got together a {ans 
1 great number of venemous ſerpents, and filled ſeveral deſir 
4 W - earthen veſſels with them. The inſtant the ſignal for battle of b 
# was given, he commanded the officers and ſailors to fall leagu 

| | | upon Eumenes's galley only, (informiog them at the ſame gratit 

time of a ſign by which they ſhould diſtinguiſh it from the n n 

reſt;) and to annoy the enemy no otherwiſe than by citixe 

throwing the earthen veſſels into the reſt of the gallies. = 

xiles 


At firſt this was only laughed at; the ſailors not imagin- 
ing that theſe earthen veſſels could beW@f the leaſt ſervice: 
but when the ſerpents were ſeen gliding over every part 
of the gallies, the ſoldiers and rowers, now fludious only 
of preſerving themſelves from thoſe venemous creatures, 
did not once think of the enemy. In the mean time, the 
royal galley was ſo warmly attacked, that it was very near 
being taken; and it was with the utmoſt difficulty that 
the king made his eſcape, Pruſias, by Hannibal's aſſiſtance, 
gained ſeveral victories by land. This prince being one 
day afraid to venture a battle, becauſe the victims had not 
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been propitious; What * ſays Hannibal, do you rely 


; more upon the liver of a beaſt than upon the counſel of 
Hannibal? To prevent his falling into the hands of the 
a Romans, who required Pruſias to deliver him op, he took 
8 a doſe of poiſon, which brought him to his end. | 
” (1) I before obſerved that the Romans, among many 
= other articles, had decreed, that Sparta ſhould be admit- 
" ted into the Achaean league. The ambaſſadors being re- 
p turned, and having reported the anſwer which had been 
. received from the ſenate, Lycortas aſſembled the people 
at Sicyon, to deliberate whether Sparta ſhould be admit- 
5 ted into the Achacan league. To incline the populace to 
va it, he repreſented that the Romans, to whoſe diſpoſal that 
* city had been abandoned, would no longer be burthened 
Lo with it: that they had declared to the ambaſſadors, that 


they were no ways concerned in this affair: that the Spar- 
tans in the adminiſtration of the public affairs, were-very 
deſirous of that union, which (he obſerved) could not fail 
of being attended with great advantage to the Achaean 
fall league, as the ſirſt exiles, who had behaved with great in- 
| gratitude and impiety towards them, would not be included 
in it; but would be baniſhed from the city, and other 
citizens ſubſtituted in their room. But Diophanes, and 
ſome other perſons, undertook to defend the cauſe of the 
exiles, However, notwithſtanding their oppoſition, the 
council decreed, that Sparta ſhould be admitted into the 
league, and was ſo accordingly. With regard to the 
ſirſt exiles, thoſe only were pardoned, who could not be 


convicted of engaging in any attempt againſt the Achaean 
republic, | 
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K 1 When the affair was ended, ambaſſadors were ſent to 
, that Rome, in the name of all the parties concerned. The ſe- 
3 nate, after giving audience to thoſe ſent by Sparta and by 
ng one the exiles, ſaid nothiog to the ambaſſadors, which tended 
14000 to ſhow that they were diſguſted in any manner at what 


(1) A. M. 3822. Ant. J. C. 182. Polyb, in Legat c. 53, 
An tu inquit, vitullinae-carunculae, quam imperatori veteri 
mavis credere ?------Unius hoſtiae jecinori longo experimento teſta- 


tam gloriam ſuam poſtponi, aequo animo non tulit. Val. Max. I. 3, 
c. 7, 
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ſenate; and there gave an account of the manner in which 


tice ſhould be taken of the letters which the ſenate had 
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had paſſed. With reſpect to thoſe who had been lately 
ſent into baniſhment, the ſenate promiſed to write to the 
Achacans, to obtain leave for them to return into their 
native country, Some days after, Bippus, the Achaean 
deputy, being arrived in Rome, was mtroduced into the 


the Meſſenians had been reſtored to their former (tate: 
and the ſenators were not only ſatisfied with every thing 
he related to them, but treated him with abundant marks 
of honour and amity. 

(m) The Lacedaemonian exiles were no ſooner return- 
ed from Rome into Peloponneſus, but they delivered tothe 
Achaeans the letters which the ſenate bad ſent by them, 
and by which they were deſired to permit the exiles to 
ſettle again in their native country. It was anſwered, that 
the purport of thoſe. letters ſhould be conſidered at the 
return of the Achaean ambaſſadors from Rome. Bippus 
arrived from thence a few days after, and declared ihat 
the ſenate had wrote in favour of the exiles, not ſo much 
oot of affection for them, as to get rid of their importuni- 
ties. The Achaeaas hearing this, thought it requiſite not 
to make any charge in what had been decreed, 

(n) Hyperbates having been re- elected general of the 
Achacans, again debated in the council, whether any no- 


wrote, concerning the re- eſtabliſment of the exiles who 
bad been baniſhed from Sparta, Lycortas was of opinicn, 
that the Achaeans ought to adhere to what had been de- 
creed, * When the Romans, ſays be, liſten favourably 
to ſuch complaints and intreaties of unfortunate perſons, as 
appear to them juſt and reaſonable, they, in this, act 
very juſt part. But when it is repreſented to them, that, 
among the favours which are requeſted at their hands, 
ſome are not in their power to beſtow, and others would 
reflect diſhonour and be very prejudicial to their allies; 00 
theſe occalions-they do not uſe to perſiſt obſtinately in ther 
opinions, or exact from ſuch allies an implicit obedience 


(m) A. M. 3823. Ant. J. C. 181. Polyb. in Legat. c 54 
(n) A. M. 3824. Ant. J. C. 180. Polyb. in Legat. c. 38 
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to their commands. This is exactly our caſe at preſent · 


e Let us inform the Romans, that we cannot obey their or- 
ir ders without infringing the ſacred oaths we have taken 3 
an without violating the laws on which our league is founded; 
he and then they will undoubtedly wave their reſolutions, 
ch and confeſs, that it is with the greateſt reaſon we refuſe 
e: to obey their commands. Hyperbates and Callicrates 
ing were of a contrary opinion. They were for having implicit 
rks obedience paid to the Romans; and declared, that all laws, 

oaths, and-treaties ought to be ſacrificed to their will. 1n 
irn- this contrariety of opinions, it was reſolved that a deputa- 
the tion ſhould be ſent to the ſenate, in order to repreſent the 
em, reaſons given by Lycortas in council. Callicrates, Lyſiades, 
s to and Aratus were the ambaſſadors, to whom inſtructions 
that were given in conformity to what had been deliberated. 
the When theſe ambaſſadors were arrived at Rome, Calli- 
ppus erates being introduced into the ſenate, acted in direct op- 
(hat poſition to-his inſtructions. He not only had the affurance 


much to cenſure thoſe who differed in opinion from him, but 
turi⸗ took the liberty to tell the ſenate what they ſhould do. If 
te not the Greeks, ſays he, directing himſelf to the ſenators, do 
not obey you; if they pay no regard either to the letters 
or orders which you ſend them, you muſt blame yourſelves 
only for it. Ia all the ſtates of Greece, there are now two 
parties; one of which aſſerts, that all your orders ought 


F the 
* no- 
e had 


s who Wi fo be obeyed ; and that Jaws and treaties, in a word, that 
pinicn, all things ſhoald pay homage to your will and pleaſure : 
en de: The other party pretends, that it is fitting that laws, trea- 


urably ties, and oaths, ought to take place of your will; and are 


ons, 4 WY for ever exhorting the people to adhere inviolably to them. 
;, ac: 3 WY Of theſe two parties, the laſt ſuits beſt with the genius and 
n, that, cbaracter of the Achacans, and has the greateſt influence 
. har ds, Never the people. What is the conſequence of this? Thoſe 
s would who eomply with your meaſures are deteſted by the com- 


mon people, whilſt ſuch as oppoſe your decrees are ho- 
oured and applauded, Whereas, if the ſenate would few 
rer ſo little favour to ſuch as eſpouſe their intereſt cordi- 
ally, the chief magiſtrates and officers of all the republics 
would declare for the Romans; and the people, intimi- 
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dated by this, would ſoon follow their example. But, 
whilſt you thow an indifference on this head, all the chiefs 
will certainly oppoſe you, as the infallible means of ac- 
quiring the love and reſpect of the people. And accordingly 
we ſee, that many people, whoſe only merit conſiſts in 
making the ſtrongeſt oppoſition to your orders, and a pre« 
tended zeal for the defence and preſervation of the laws 
of their country, have been raiſed: to the moſt exalted em- 
ployments in their country, in cafe you do not much value 
whether the Greeks are or are not at your de votion, then 
indeed your preſent conduct ſuits exactly your ſentiments, 
But if you would have them execute.your orders, and re- 
ceive your letters with reſpect, reffect ſeriouſly on this 
matter; otherwiſe be aſſured that they will, on all occa- 
ſions, declare againſt your commands. You may judge of 
the truth of this from their preſent behaviour towards you, 
How long is it ſince you commanded them, by your letters, 
to recall the Lacedaemonian exiles; nevertheleſs, fo far 
from recalliog-them, they have publiſhed a quite contrary 
decree, and have bound themſelves by oath never to re- 
inſtate them. -This ought to be a leſſon to you, and ſhow, 
how cautious-you ſhould be for the future. 
Callicrates, after making-this ſpeech withdrew. The 
exiles then came in, told their buſineſs in few words, but 
in ſuch as were well adapted to move cen and then 
retired, - 
A ſpeech - ſo well calculated to favour the intereſt of 
Rome, as that of Callicrates, could not but be very agree - 
able to the ſenate, In this did the Greeks begin to throw 
themſelves ſpontaneouſly into the arms of flavery ; profit 
tuted the liberty of which their anceſtors had been ſo exceed- 
iogly jealous, and paid a ſubmiſſion. and homage to the 
Romans, which they had always refuſed to the Great lin 
of Perſia, Some flatterers and ambitious traitors, regardlel 
of every thing but their intereſt, ſold and ſacrificed the in- 
dependence and glory of Greece for ever; diſcovered the 
weak fide of republics with regard to their domeſtic affairs; 
N Dine out the ae. by which they might be weakened 
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and at laſt cruſhed; and furniſhed themſelves the chains in 
which they were to be bound. 

In conſequence of this ſpeech, it was ſoon concluded, 
that it would be proper to increaſe the power and credit 
of thoſe who made it their buſineſs to defend the au- 
thority of the Romans, and to humble ſuch as ſhould pre- 
ſame to oppoſe it. Polybius obſerves, that this was the 
firlt time that the fatal reſolution was taken, to humble 
and depreſs thoſe who, in their reſpective countries, had 
the molt noble way of thinking; and, on the contrary, to 
heap riches and honours on all ſuch who, whether right 
or wrong, ſhould declare in favour of the Romans; a re- 
ſolution, which ſoon after increaſed the herd of flatterers 
in all republics, and very much leſſened the number of the 
true friends of liberty. From this period, the Romans 
made it one of the conſtant maxims of their policy, to op- 
preſs by all poſſible methods whoever ventured to oppoſe 
their ambitious projects. This ſingle maxim, may ſerve 
us as a key to the latent principles and motives of the go- 
verament of this republic, and to ſhow us what idea we 
ought to entertain of the pretended equity and moderation 
they ſometimes diſplay, but which does not long ſupport 
4r(elf, and of which a juſt judgment cannot be formed but 
by the cooſequences. . 0 

To conclude, the ſenate, in order to get the exiles re- 
ſtored to their country, did not only write to the Achae- 
ans, but to the Ætolians, Epirots, Athenians, Boeotians, 
and Acarnanians, as if they intended to incenſe all Greece 
againſt the Achaeans. And, in their anſwer to the am- 
baſſadors, they did not make the leaſt mention of any 
one but Callicrates, whofe example the ſenate wiſhed the 
magiſtrates of all other cities would follow. | 

That deputy, after receiving this anſwer, returned in 
triumph, without refleQtiog that he was the cauſe of all 
the calamities which Greece, and particularly Achaia, were 
apon the point of experiencing. For hitherto, a ſort of e- 
quality had been obſerved between the Achaeaos and Ro- 
mans, which the latter thought fit to permit, out of grati- 


ade for the conſiderable ſervices the Achaeaus bad done 
: D da | 
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them; and for the inviolable fidelity with which they had 
adhered to them, in the moſt perilous junctures, as in the 
wars againſt Philip and Antiochus. The members of this 
teague'diſtinguiſhed themſelves at that time in a moſt con- 
ſpicuous manner by their authority, their forces, their zeal 
for liberty; and above all, by the ſhining merit and exalted 
reputation of their commanders, But Callicrates's treaſon, 
for we may jultly beſtow that name upon it, gave it a 
deadly wound. The Romans, ſays Polybius, noble in 
their ſentiments, and full of humanity, are moved at the 
complaints of che wretched, and think it their duty to al. 
ford their aid to all who fly to them for their protection; 
and this it was that inclined them to favour the cauſe of the 
Lacedaemonian exiles, But if any one, on whoſe fidelity 
they may ſafely-depend, | ſuggeſts to them the inconveni- 
encies they would bring upon themſelves, ſhould they grant 
certain favours; they generally return to a juſt way df 
thinking, and correct, fo far as lies in their power, what 
they may have done amiſs. Here, on the contrary, Cal- 
licrates ſtudies nothing but how he may beſt work upon 
their paſhons by flattety. He had been ſent to Rome, to 
-plead the cauſe of the Achaeans, and, by a criminal and 
unparallelled prevarication, he declares againſt his ſupe- 
riors; and becomes the advocate of their enemies, by 
whom he had ſuffered himſelf to be corrupted. At his 
return to Achaea, he fpread fo artfully the terror of the 
| Roman name, and intimidated the people to ſuch a degree, 
that he got himſelf elected captain-general, He was 10 
ſooner inveſted with this command, but he reſtored the 
exiles of Lacedaemonia and Meſſene to their country. 
- || Polybius, on this occaſion, praiſes. exceedingly the hi- 
manity of the Romans, the tenderneſs with which the 
 - liſten to the complaints of the unfortunate, and their readi- 
neſs to atone for ſuch unjuſt actions as they may have 
committed, when they are once made acquainted with 
them. I know not whether the applauſes he gives then 
- will not admit of great abridgement. The reader mul 
call to mind, that he wrote this in Rome, and under tix 
eye of the Romans, after Greece had been reduced to 
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fate of ſlaxery. We are not to expect from an hiſtorian 
who is ſubject and dependent, ſo much veracity as he very 
poſſibly would have obſerved in a free ſtate; and at a time 
when men were permitted to ſpeak the truth; and we 
muſt not blindly believe every circumſtance of this kind ad - 
vanced by him; facts have more force, and ſpeak in a 
clearer manner than he does. The Romans themſelves did 
not ſcruple to commit injuſtice, whenever they had an 
opportunity of employiog a foreign means for that DO 
which procured them the ſame advantage, and ſerved to 
conceal their unjuſt policy. 

(o) Eumenes, ia the mean time, was engaged in war 
agaialt Pharnaces king of Pontus. The latter took Sinope, 
a very ſtrong city of Pontus, of which his ſucceſſors re- 
mained poſſeſſors ever afterwards. Several cities made 
complaints againſt this at Rome. Ariarathes king of Cap- 
padocia, who was united in, intereſt with Eumenes, ſent 
alſo ambaſfadors thither. The Romans ſeveral times em- 
ployed their mediation and authority, to put an end to 
their differences; but Pharnaces was inlincere on theſe 
occalions, and always broke his engagements. Contrary 
to the faith of treaties he took the field, and was oppoſed 
by the confederate kings. Several enterpriſes enſued ; and 
after ſome years had been ſpent in this manner, a ey 
was concluded, ; 

- (p) Never were more embaſſies ſeat chan at the time 
we are now ſpeakiag of. Ambaſſadors. were feen in all 
places, either coming from the provinces to Rome, or go- 


ing from Rome to the provinces ; or from the allies and 
nations to one another. (q) The Achaeans deputed, in 


this quality (to Ptolemy Epiphanes king of Egypt) Lycor- 
tas, Polybius his ſon, and the young Aratus, to return 


that monarch. thanks for the preſents he had already be- 
ſtowed on their republic, and the new offers he bad made 
them, However, theſe ambaſſadors did not leave Achaea, 


(o) A. M. 3822. Ant. J. C. 182. Polyb. in Legat. c. 31 


332589. (p) A. M. 3824. Ant. J. C. 180, 
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becauſe when they were preparing to ſet out, advice came 
that Prolemy was dead. 

(r) This prince, after having overcome the rebels with. 
in his kingdom, as has been already mentioned, reſolyed 
to attack Seleucus'king of Syria, When he began to form 
the plan for carrying on this war, one of his principal of- 
ficers aſked, by what methods he. would raife money for 
the execution of it, He replied, that his friends were his 
treaſure.” The principal courtiers concluded from this an- 
fwer, that, as he conſidered their purſes as the only fund 
he had to carry on this war, they were upon the point of 


deing ruined by it. To prevent therefore that conſe- 

quence, which had more weight with them than the al- | 
legiance they owed their ſovereign, they cauſed him to be Re 
poiſoned, This monarch was thus diſpatched, in his ma 
twenty ninth year, after he had ſat twenty-four years on anc 
the throne, Ptofemy Philometer his ſon, who was but ſix eit 
years of age, ſucceeded him, and Cleopatra his mother bou 


Was declared regent. 


ARTICLE IT. 


HIS ſecond article includes the ſpace of twenty 
years, from the year of the world 382 1, till 3840. 
In this interval are contained: 

The, firlt twenty years of Ptolemy Philometer's reign 
over Egypt, which amounted | in the whole to thirty - 
four years. 

The ſive laſt years of Philip, who reigned forty years 
in Macedonia, aiid was fucceeded' by Perſeus who reiga - 
ed eleven. 

The eight or nine laſt years of Seleucys Philopator is 
Syria, and the eleven years of Antiochus Epiphanes his 
ſucceſſor, who exerciſed the moſt horrid cruelties againſt 
the Jews. 

I ſhall reſerve the eleven years of Preſeus' s reign over 
Macedonia for the following book, though they coincide 
with part of the hiſtory related in this article. | 


(r) A. M. 3824. Ant, J. C. 180, e a 
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SE ct, I. Complaints made at Rome againſt Philip, 


Demetrius, his fon, who war in that city, is ſent to 
' bis father, accompanied by ſome ambaſſadors, A ſecret 
conſpiracy of Perſeus againſt his brother Demetrius, 
with regard to the fucceſſion to the throne, He accuſes 
Lim before Philip. Speeches of both thoſe princes. 
' Philip, upon a new inpeachment, cauſes Demetrius 
1 be put todeath ; but afterwards diſcovers his inno- 
' cence and Perſeus s guilt. Whilſt Philip is meditating 
to puniſh the latter, he dies, and Perſeus ſucceeds him: 


6 F M the fpreading of a report among the ſtates 
contiguous to Macedonia, that ſuch as went to 


Rome to complain againſt Philip were heard there, and 
many of them very favourably; a great number of cities, 
and even private perſons, made their complaints in that 
city agaĩnſt a prince who was a very troubleſome neigh- 
bour to them all, with the hopes, either of having the in- 
juries redrefſed which they pretended to have received; 
or, at leaſt, to conſole themſelves in ſome meaſure for them, 
dy being allowed the liberty to deplore them. King Eu- 
menes, among the reſt, to whom, by order of the Roman 
commiſhoners and ſenate, the fortreſſes in Thrace were 
to be given up, feat ambaſſadors, at whoſe head was 
Athenaeus his brother, to inform the ſenate, that Philip 
did not evacuate the garriſons in Thrace as he had promif- 
ed; and to complain of his fending fuceours into Bithynia 
to Pruſias, who was ther at war with Eumenes. 

Demetrius, the ſon of Philip king of Macedon, was at 
that time in Rome, whither, as has been already mention 
ed, he had been ſent by his father, in order to ſuperintend 
bis affairs in that city. It was properly his buſineſs to at- 
ſwer the ſeveral accuſations brought againſt his father: 
but the ſenate i imagining, that this would be a very difficult 
taſk for ſo young a prince, who was not accuſtomed to 
fpeak in public; to ſpare him that trouble, they ſent-cer- 
tain perſons to him to enquire, whether the king his father 
had not given him ſome memorials ; and contented tbem- 


% A. M. M. 3841. Ant. J. C, 133, Liv. I. xxxix. n. 46.47. 
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ſelves · with his reading them. Philip therein juſtified hin. 
ſelf to the beſt of his power, with reſpect to moſt of the ar- 
ticles which were exhibited againſt him; but be eſpecially 
ſhowed great diſguſt, at the decrees which the Roman 
commiſſioners had eracted againſt him, and at the treatment 
he had met with-from them, The ſenate ſaw plainly what 
all this tended to; and, as the young prince endeavoured 
40 apologize for certain particulars, and affured them, that 
every thing ſhould be done agreeably to the will of the 
Romans, the ſcnate replied that his father Philip could not 
have done more wiſely, or what was more agreeable to 
them, than in ſending his ſon Demetrius to make his ex- 
tuſes. That, as to paſt tranſactions, the ſenate might 
diſſemble, forget, and bear with a great many things: 
that, as to the future, they relied on the promiſe which 
Demetrius gave: that although he was going to leave 
Rome in order to return, to Macedon, he left there (as 
the hoſtage of his inclinations) his own good heart and 
attachment for Rome, which he might retain inviolably, 
without infringing in any manner the duty he owed: bis fa- 
ther: that out of regard to him, ambaſſadors ſhould be 
ſeat to Macedon, to rectify, peaceably and without noiſe, 
whatever might have been hitherto amiſs : and that as to 
the reſt the ſenate was well pleaſed to let Philip know, 
that he was obliged to his fon Demetrius for the tender- 
neſs with which the Romans behaved towards him, Theſe 
marks of diſtinction which the ſenate gave him, with the 
view of exalting his credit in his father's court, only ani- 
mated envy againſt him, and at length occaſioned bis 
deſtruction. 

t) The return of Demetrius to Maiden. and the ar- 
riral of the ambaſſadors, produced different effects, accord- 
zg to the various diſpoſitions of men's minds. The peo- 
-ple, who extremely feared the conſequences of a rupture 
with the Romans, and the war that was preparing, were 
bighly pleaſed with Demetrius, from the hopes that he 
would be the mediator and author of a peace: not 10 
mention that they conſidered him as the ſucceſſor to che 


(t, Liv. I. XXXix. n. 53» 
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- throne of Macedon, after the demiſe of his father. For 
though he was the younger fon, he had one great advan- 
tage of his brother, and that was, his being born of a 
mother who was Philip's lawfut wife; whereas 'Perſeas 
was the ſon of a concubine, and even reputed ſuppoſitious. 
Beſides, it was not doubted but that the Romans would 
place Demetrius on his father's throne. Perſeus not hav» 
ving any credit with them, And thefe were the common 
reports, 105 g 

On one fide alſo, Perſeus was greatly uneafy; as he 
feared, that the advantage of being elder brother would 
be but a very feeble title againſt a brother ſuperior to him 
in all other reſpects; and, on the other, Philip, imagining 
that it would not be in his power to diſpoſe of the throne 
as he pleaſed, beheld with a jealous eye, and dreaded the 
too great authority of his younger fon. It was alſo a great 
mortification to him, to fee rifing, in his life-time, and 
before his eyes, a kind of ſecond court in the concourſe 
of the Macedonians who crouded about Demetrius. The 
young prince himſelf did not take ſufficient care to prevent 
or ſooth the growing diſafſection to his perfon. Inſtead 
of endeavouring to ſuppreſs envy, by gentleneſs, modeſty, 
and complacency, he only inflamed it by a certain air of 
haughtineſs which he had brought with him from Rome, 
valuing himſelf upon the marks of diſtinction, with which 
he had been honoured in that city; and not ſcrupling to 
declare, that the ſenate had granted him many things they 
had refuſed his father. 

Philip's diſcontent was much more inflamed, at the ar- 
rival of the new-ambaſſadors, to whom his ſon made his 
court more affiduoufly than to himſelf; and, when he 
found he ſhould be obliged to abandon Thrace, to with- 
draw his garriſons from that country, and to execute o- 
ther things, either purfuant to the decrees of the firſt com- 
miſſioners, or to the freſh orders he had received from 
Rome. Alt thofe orders and decrees he complied with 
very much againſt his will, and with the higheſt ſecret re- 
ſentment; but which he was forced to obey, to prevent 
bis being involyed in a war for which he was not fufficis - 
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ently prepared. To remove all ſuſpicion of his harbour. ju 
ing the leaſt deſign that way, he carried his arms into the ti 
very heart of Thrace againſt people with whom the Ro- * 


mans did not concern themſelves in any manner. 

(u) However, his ſchemes were not unknown at Rome, 
Marcius, one of the commiſſioners, who had communicat- 
ed the orders of the ſenate to Philip, wrote to Rome to 
inform them, that all the king's diſcourſes, and the ſeve · 
ral ſteps he took, viſibly threatened an approaching war. 
To make himſelf the more ſecure of the maritime cities, 
be forced all the inhabitants, with their families, to leave 
them; ſettled them in + the moſt northern part of Mace - 
don, and ſubſtituted in their places, Thracians and other 
barbarous nations, whom he believed would be more faith- 
ful to him; Theſe changes occaſioned a general murmur 
in every part of Macedon; and all the provinces echoed 
with the cries and complaints of poor unhappy people, who 
were forced away out of their houſes and the places where 
they were born, to be confined in unknown countries, 
Nothing was heard on all ſides but imprecations and cur- 

ſes againſt the king, who was the author of thoſe inno- 
vations. . 1 
Hut Philip, ſo far from being moved at their grief, grew 
more cruel from it. (x) All things were ſufpected by 
him, and gave him umbrage. He had put to death a great 
number of perſons, upon ſuſpicion that they favoured the 
Romans; He thought his own life could not be ſafe, but 
in ſecuring their children, and he imprifoned them under a galle 
a good guard, in order to have them all deftroyed one af- ing to 
ter another. Nothing could be more horrid in itſelf than 
ſuch a deſign ; but the ſad cataſtrophe of one of the moll 
powerful and moſt illuſtrious families in Theſſaly made it 
ftill more execrable. | | 

He had put to death, many years before, Herodicus, 
one of the principal perſons of the country, and ſome time 
after, his two ſons-in-law. - Theoxena and Archo, his 
- (v) Liv. I. xl. n. 3 --s8. 4 D 

(x) A. M. 3821, Ant. J. C. 192. 

1 Kmathia, called formerly Poeonia. 
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two daughters, had lived widows, each of them having # 
ſon, both very young. Theoxena, who was ſought for 
in marriage by the richeſt and moſt powerful noblemen in 
Theſſaly, preferred widowhood to the nuptial ſtate : but 
Archo married a nobleman of Ania, called Poris, and 
brought him ſeveral children, whom Archo dying early 
left infants, Theoxena, that ſhe might have an oppor- 
tunity of bringing up her ſiſter's children under her eye, 
married Poris; took the ſame care of them as ſhe did of 
her own ſon; and was as tender of them as if the had been 
their mother, When news was brought her of Philip's 
cruel edit, to murder the children of thoſe who had been 
put to death ; plainly foreſeeing that they would be given 


the up to the brutal fury of the king and his officers, ſhe form- 
aur ed a ſurpriſing reſolution, declaring that ſhe would im- 
oed brue her hands in the blood of all her children, rather 
vho than ſuffer them to fall into the mercileſs power of Philip. 
ere Poris, whoſe ſoul was ſtruck with horror at this deſign, 
es, told her, in order to divert her from it, that he would 
cur ſend all their children to Athens, to ſome friends on whoſe 
mo- fidelity and humanity he could ſafely rely, and that he 

himſelf would convey them thither. Accordingly they all 
rev ſet out from Theſſalonica, in order to ſail to the city of 
d by Ania, to aſſiſt at a ſolemn feſlival, which was ſolemnized 
great annually in honour of Xneas their founder. Having ſpent 


| the the whole day in feſtivity and rejoicing, about midnight, 
, but when every body elſe was aſleep, they embarked on board 
inder a galley which Poris had prepared for them, as if intend- 
ie af- ing to return to Theſſalonica, but, in reality, to go for 
Euboea; when unhappily a contrary wind prevented them 
from advancing forwards, in ſpite of their utmoſt efforts, 
and drove them back towards the coaſt. At day-break, 
the king's officers, who were poſted to guard the port, 
having perceived them, immediately ſeat off an armed 
loop; commanding the captain of it, upon the ſevereſt 
penalties, not to return without the galley. As it drew 
nearer, Poris was ſeen every moment, eicher exhorting 
the ſhip's company in the ſtrongeſt terms, to exert them- 
ſelyes to the utmoſt in order to gat forward; or lifting up 
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his hands to heaven, and imploring the aſſiſtance of the tr 
gods. In the mean time Theoxena, reſuming her former ge 
reſolution, and preſenting to her children the deadly doſe yo 
ſhe had prepared, and the daggers ſhe had brought with gu 
her: © Death, ſays ſhe, only can free you from your mi- ay 
ſeries : and here is what will procure you that laſt, ſad an 
refuge. Secure yourſelves from the king's horrid crueliy and 
by the method you like beſt. Go, (my dear children) Acct 
ſuch of you as are moſt advanced in years, and take theſe Per 
oniards : or, in caſe a ſlower kind of death may be more E 
grateful, take this poiſon.” The enemy were now almoſt ſign! 
in reach, and the mother was very urgent with them, prop 
They obeyed her fatal commands; and all, having either rate 
ſwallowed the deadly draughts, or plunged the daggers in thou 
their boſoms, were thrown into the fea, Theoxena, after At tl 
giving her huſband a laſt ſad embrace, leapt into the ſea pecte 
with him. Philip's officers then ſeized the galley, but did courſ 
not find one perſon alive in it. 835 1375-20 expre 
The horror of this tragical event revived and inflamed other 
to a prodigious degree, the hatred againſt Philip. He was accori 
publickly deteſted as a bloody tyrant ; and people vented, buildi 
in all places, both againſt him and his children dreadiul were 
imprecations, which, ſays Livy, ſoon had their effect ; the manne 
gods having abandoned him to a blind fury, which prompted ceive t 
him to wreak his vengeance againſt his own children. failed 
(y) Perſeus ſaw with infinite pain and affliftion that the tradict; 


regard of the Macedonians for his brother Demetrius, and Hence 


his credit and authority among the Romans, increaſed daily, grew ſ% 
Having now no hopes left, of being able to aſcerd the for the 
- throne but by criminal methods, he made them his only Accord 


reſuge. He began by founding the diſpoſition of thoſe the def; 
who were in greateſt favour with the king, and by acdrel» WW unboſon 


ing them in obſcure and ambiguous words, At firſt, ſome The 
ſeemed not to enter into his views, and rejected his pro- to deſire 
poſals, from believing that there was more to be hoped Wi now ſpe⸗ 
from Demetrius. But afterwards, obſerving that ihe ha- Vouths 0 
tred of Philip for the Romans increaſed inſenſibly; which BW whom p 
Perſcus endeavoured. daily to inflame, and which Deme- iſ ons. - 7 

much ex 


(y) Liv. I. xl. n. g---16. 
its Vol. 
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trius, on the contrary, oppoſed to the utmoſt, they chan 
ged their opinion, Judging naturally that the latter, whoſe 
youth and inexperience made him not ſufficiently upon his 
guard againſt the artifices of his brother, would at Jalt fall 
a victim to them; they thought it their intereſt to promote 
an event which, would happen without their participation, 
and to go over immediately to the ſtrongeſt party. They 
accordingly did ſo, and devoted themſelves entirely to 
Perſeus. . 127, FED 

Having poſtponed the execution of their more remote de- 
ſigns, they were of opinion that for the preſent it would be 
proper for them to employ their utmoſt efforts to exaſpe- 
rate the king againſt the Romans; and to inſpire him with 
thoughts of war, to which he was already very much inclined, 
At the ſame time, tofrender Demetrius every day more ſuſ- 
pected, they induſtriouſly on all occaſions, made the diſ- 
courſe turn in the king's preſence upon the Romans; ſome 
expreſſing the ut*.oft contempt for their laws and cuſtoms, 
others for their exploits; ſome for the city of Rome, which, 
according to them, was void of ornaments and magnificent- 
buildings; and others, even for ſuch of the Romans, as 
were in higheſt eſtimation ; making them all paſs in this 
manner in a kind of review. Demetrius, who did not 
ceive the ſcope-and tendency of all theſe diſcourſes, never 
failed out of zeal for the Romans, and by way of con- 
tradition to his brother, to take fire on theſe occaſions, 
Hence Demetrius (without conſidering the conſequences) 
grew ſuſpected and odious to the king, and opened the way 
for the accuſations and calumnies preparing -againſt him, 
Accordingly his father did not communicate to him any of 
the deſigns he continually meditated againſt Rome, and 
unboſomed himſelf only to Perſeus. 

The ambaſſadors whom he bad ſent to the Baſtarnae, 
to deſire aid from them, returned about the time we are + 
now ſpeaking of, Theſe had brought with them ſeveral 
youths of quality, and even princes of the blood, one of 
whom promiſed his ſiſter iv marriage to one of Philip's 
ſons. © This new alliance with a powerful nation, very 


much exalted the king's courage. Perſeus taking adyan- 
Vo. VIII. Ee g 


} no other arms but files, and repreſented a battle. The 


d 
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tage of this opportunity; * of what uſe, ſays he, can all F 
this be to us? We have not ſo much to hope from foreign bb 
aids, as to dread from domeſtic foes. We harbour in our th 
boſoms, I will not ſay a traitor, but at leaſt a ſpy. The by 
Romans, ever ſince he was an hoſtage among them, hare * 
reſtored us his · body; but as to his heart and inclinations, * 
thoſe he has left with them. Almoſt all the Macedonians Hi 
fix already their eyes on him; and are perſuaded, that thi 
they ſhall never have any king, but him whom the Romans hin 
ſhall pleaſe to ſet over them.” By ſuch ſpeeches, the old - 


king's diſguſt was perpetually kept up, who was already 
but too much alienated againſt Demetrius, 

About this time the army was reviewed, in a feſtival 
ſolemnized every year with religious pomp, the ceremonies 
whereof were as follow. * A bitch, ſays Livy, is divided 
into two parts; it, being cut, long-ways, through the 
middle of the body, after which half is laid on each fide 
of the road. The troops under arms arè made to march 
through the two parts of the victim thus divided. At the 
head of this march, the ſhining arms of all the kings of 
Macedon are carried, tracing them backwards to the mol} 
remote antiquity, The king, with the princes his chil- 
dren, appear afterward, followed by all the royal houſhold, 
and the companies of guards. 'The march is cloſed by the 
multitude of the Macedonians, On the preſent occaſion, 
the two princes walked on each {ide of the king: Perſeus 
being thirty years of age, and Demetrius twenty-five ; the 
one in the vigour, the other in the flower of his age : ſons 
who might have formed their father's happineſs, had his 
mind been rightly diſpoſed and reaſonable. 

- The cuſtom was, after the ſacrifices which accompanied 
this ceremony were over, to exhibit a kind of tournament, 
and to divide the army into two bodies, who fought with 


unning ha 
Demetrius 
18 train. 
e knew 
V nere 
rſeus Ord 


two bodies of men were commanded by the two young 
princes. However, this was not a mere mock-battle; al 


* We fird, in ſcripture, the like ceremony, in which, in order ia 
the concluding of a treaty, the two contracting parties paſs through 
the parts of the victim divided. Jer. xxxiv, 18. | 


} ©... 


1 the men exerting themſelves, with their blunted weapons, 
with as much ardour as if they had been diſputing for the 


but ſwords were wanting to make it a real battle. The 
body commanded by Demetrius bad very much the ſupe- 
ricrity, This advantage gave great umbrage to Perſeus, 
His friends, on the contrary, rejoiced at it, judging that 
this would be very favourable and natural opportunity for 
him to form an accuſation againſt his brother. 

The two princes, on that day, gave a grand entertain« 


whom his- brother had invited to his banquet, refuſed to 
come, The joy was very great on both ſides, and the 
gueſts drank in proportion, During the entertainment, 
much diſcourſe paſſed about the battle; and the gueſts in- 
termixed their ſpeeches with jeſts and ſatirical flings (ſome 
of which were very ſharp) againſt thoſe of the-contrary 
party; without ſpariog even the leaders, Perſeus had ſent 
a ſpy to obſerve all that ſhould be ſaid at his brother's 
banquet : but four young perſons, who came by accident 
out of the hall, baving diſcovered this ſpy, gave him very 
rude treatment. Demetrius, who had not heard of what 
happened, ſaid to the company: Let us go and conclude 
our feaſt at my brother's, to ſoften his pain (if he has any 
remaining) by an agreeable ſurpriſe, which will ſhow that 
we act with frankneſs and ſincerity, and do not harbour 
any malice againſt him,” Immediately all eried that they 
would go, thoſe excepted. who were afraid their ill treat- 
ment of the ſpy wou be revenged. But Demetrius for- 
ing them thither 24ſo, they concealed ſwords under their 
obes, in order to defend themſelves in caſe there ſhould 
be occaſion, When diſcord reigns in families, it is im- 
ollible for any thing to be kept ſecret in them, A man 
unning haſtily before, went to Perſeus, and told him that 
Demetrius was coming, and had four men well armed in 


e knew that they were the perſons who had abuſed his 
V nevertheleſs, to make this action ſtill more criminal, 


rleus orders the door to be locked; and _ from 
K 83 
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throne : ſeveral were wounded on both ſides, and nothing 


ment to the ſoldiers of their reſpective parties. Perſeus, 


1s train. He might eaſily have gueſſed the cauſe of it, as 
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the window of an upper apartment that looked into the 


ſtreet, cried aloud to his ſervants not to open the door to be 
wretches, who were come with deſign to aſſaſſinate them, ge 
Demetrius, who was a little warm with wine, after having ce 


complained in a loud and angry tone of voice, at beiog re- fal 
fuſed adinittance, returned back, and again ſat down to mj 
table; ſtill ignorant of the affair relating to Perſeus's (py, a 

The next day, afſoon as Perſeus could get an opportu- thi: 
nity to approach his father, he entered his apartment with fro 


a very dejected air; and continued ſome time in his pre- ſoft 
ſence, but at a little diſtance, without opening his mouth, con! 
Philip being greatly ſurpriſed at his ſilence, aſked what freq 
could be the cauſe of the concern which appeared in his priv 
countenance ? It is the greateſt happineſs for me, anſwers myſe 
Perſeus, and by the mereſt good fortune in the world, that name 
you ſee me here alive. My brother now no longer lay years 
ſecret ſnares for me ; he came in the night to my houſe, in fin 
at the head of a body of armed men, purpoſely to afſaſlin:t whict 
me. I had no other way left to ſecure myſelf from his fury, and i; 
but by ſhutting my doors, and keeping the wall between WW befor, 
him and me.” Perſeus perceiving by his father's counte- I repr 
nance, that he was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment and dread: they! 
* If you will condeſcend, ſays he, to liften a moment u and nc 
me, you ſhall be fully acquainted with the whole (tate i kisgda 


the affair.” Philip anſwered, that he would willingly ber for you 
him; and immediately ordered Demetrius to be ſent for. WW of Lac: 
At the ſame time, he ſent for Lyſimachus and Onomalte, WW to then 
to' aſk their advice on this occaſion. Theſe two men, h and pr 
were his intimate friends, were er advanced in ye ment in 


They had not concerned themſelves with the quarrel of e By wha 
two princes, and appeared very ſeldom at court, Phil? two bro 
* whilſt he waited for their coming, walked ſeveral times ginnings 
and down his apartment alone; during which he revo riſe to a 
a variety of thoughts, his ſon Perſeus ſtanding all the u chus, 2 
at a diſtance. ' When word was brought Philip that h ſcruple 1 
two venerable friends were come, he. withdrew to an e ſelf had 


as the ti 
were eng 


and Luc 


apartment with them, and as many of his life-guars 
and permitted each of his ſons to bring three perſons, 
armed, along with him: and having taken his ſeat, 

ſpoke to them as follows. 


the 
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« Behold in me an unhappy father, forced to fit as judge 
between my two ſons, one the accuſer, and the other char- 
ged with the harrid guilt of fratricide ; reduced to the ſadne- 
ceſſity of finding, in one of them, either a criminal or a 
falſe accuſer. From certain rumours which long ſince reached 
my ears, and an unuſual behaviour I obſerved between you, 
(a behaviour no way ſuiting brothers) I indeed was afraid 
this ſtorm would break over my head. And yer I hoped, 
from time to time, that your diſcontents and diſguſts would 
ſoften, and your ſuſpicions vaniſh away. I recollected that 
contending kings and princes, laying down their arms, had 


frequently contracted alliances and friendſhips; and that 


private men had ſuppreſſed their animoſities. I flattered 
myſelf, that you would one day remember the endearing 


name of brethrea by which you are united; thoſe tender 


years of infancy which you ſpent in ſimplicity and union; 
in fine, the counſels ſo often repeated of a father, counſels 
which, alas! I am afraid have been given to children deaf 
and indocile to my voice, How many times, after ſetting 
before you examples of the diſcord between brothers, have 
I repreſented its fatal conſequences, by ſhowing you, that 
they had thereby involved themſelves in inevitable ruin : 
and not only themlſelyes,. but their children, families, and 
kiagdoms ? On the other (ide, I propoſed good examples 
for your imitation : The ſtrict union between the two kings 
of Lacedaemonia, ſo adyantageous during ſeveral centuries, 
to themſelves and their country; in oppoſition to diviſion 
and private intereſt that changed the monarchic govern- 


ment into tyranny, and proved the deſtruction of Sparta. 


By what other method, than by fraternal concord, did the 
two brothers, Eumenes and Attalus, from ſuch weak be- 
ginnings as almoſt reflected diſhonour on the regal dignity, 
riſe to a pitch of power equal to mine, to that of Antio- 
chus, and of all the kings we know of? I even did not 
leruple to cite examples from the Romans of which I my- 


ſelf had either been an eye-witneſs, or heard from others: 


as the two brothers Titus and Lucius Quintius, who both 

were engaged in war with me: the two Scipios, Publius 

and Lucius, who defeated and ſubjected Antiochus : their 
E e 3 . 
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father and their uncle, who having been inſeparable during 
- their lives, were undivided in death. + Neither the crimes 
of the one, though attended with ſuch fatal conſequences ; 

nor the virtues of the other, thongh crowned with ſuch 
happy ſucceſs, have been able to make you abhor diviſion 
and diſcord, and to inſpire you with gentle and pacific 
fentiments. Both of you, in my life-time, have turned 
your eyes and guilty defires upon my throne. You will 
not ſuffer me to live, till ſurviving one of you, I ſecure my 
crown to the other by my death. The fond names of fa- 
ther and brother are inſupportable to both. Your ſouls are 
ftrangers to tenderneſs and love. A reſtlefs defire of reign- 
ing has baniſhed all other ſentiments from your breaſts, 
and entirely engroſſes you. But come, let me hear what 
each of you have to ſay. Pollute the ears of your parent 
with real or feigned accuſations. Open your criminal 
mouths; vent all your reciprocal flanders, and afterwards, 
arm your parricide hands one againſt the other. I am ready 
to hear all you have to fay ; firmly determined to ſhut my 
ears eternally from henceforth againſt the ſecret whiſpers and 
accuſations of brother againſt brother.” Philip having ſpoke 
theſe laſt words with great emotion and an angry tone of 
yoice, all who were preſent wept, and continued a long 
time in a mouraful ſilence, « 


At laſt, Perſeus ſpoke as follows. I perceive plainly, ware 
that I ought to have opened my door in the dead of night; ties 
to have admitted the aſſaſſius into my houſe, and preſented reign 
my throat to their murderous ſwords, ſince gmht is never the 1: 
believed, till it has been perpetrated ; and ſince I, who a (till 
was ſo inhumanly attacked, receive the ſame injurious re- It wi 
proaches as the aggreſſor, People have but too much res- and t. 
fon to ſay, that you conſider Demetrius only as your true my b 
fon; whilſt unhappy 1 am looked upon as a ftranger, intra: 
ſprung from a concubine, or even an impoſtor, For, did out Hithei 
breaſt glow with the tenderneſs which a father ought to hare ſerved 
for his child, you would not think it juſt to inveigh fo bit review 


terly againſt me, (for whoſe life ſo many ſnares have beet 
laid) but againſt him who contriyed them; and you world 
not think my life ſo inconſiderable, as to be — or 
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moved at the imminent danger I eſcaped ; nor to that to 
which I ſhalt be expoſed, ſhould the guilt of my enemies 
be ſuffeced to go unpuniſhed. If 1 muſt die without being 
ſuffered to breathe my complaints, be it ſo; let me leave 
the world in ſilence, and be contented with beſeeching the 
gods in my expiring moments, that the crime which was 
begun in my perſon, may end init, and not extend to your 
facred life. But if (what nature inſpires in thoſe, who 
ſeeing themſelves attacked unawares in ſolitude, -implore 

the affiſtance even of ſtrangers to them) I may be allowed 
to do with regard to you on the preſent occafion : If, when 
I ſee ſwords drawn round me, in order to pierce my heart, 
may be permitted to vent forth a plaintive and ſupplica- 
ting voice; I conjure you by the tender, the dear name 

of father, (for which, whether my brother or I have had 
the greateſt reverence, you yourſelf have long known) to 
liſten to me at this time, as if, awaked ſuddenly from your 

ſleep by the tumult of what paſſed laſt night, chance had 
brought you at the inſtant of my danger, and in the midſt 
of my complaints ; and that you had found Demetrius at 
my door, attended by perſons in arms. What 1 ſhould 
have told you yeſterday, in the greateſt emotion, and feiz+ 
ed with fear, I ſay to you now, 

Brother, it is long ſince we have not behaved to- 
wards one another, like perſons deſirous of ſharing in par- 
ties of pleafure, You are fired with an inſatiable thirſt of 
reigning, but you find an invincible obſtacle in my age, 
the law of nations, the antient cuſtoms of Macedonia ; and 
a (till ſtronger circumſtance, my father's will and pleaſure. . 
It will be impoſſible for you ever to force theſe barriers, 
and to aſcend the throne, but by imbruing your hands in 
my blood. To compaſs your horrid ends, you employ 
inſtruments of all kinds, and ſet every engine at work. 
Hitherto, my vigilance, or my good fortune, have pre- 
ſerved me from your bloody hands. Yeſterday, at the 
Teview, and the ceremony of the tournament which fol- 
lowed it, the battle, by your contrivance, became almoſt 

| bloody and fatal; and, had I not ſuffered myſelf and my 
followers to be defeated, you would have ſeat me to the 


— 
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grave. Das this fight, indeed of enemies, you IR 
wanted (as if what had paſſed had been only the diverſion 
of brothers) to allure me to your feaſt. Can you ſuppoſe 
(royal father) that I ſhould have met with unarmed gueſts 
there, as thoſe very gueſts came to my palace, compleatly 
armed, at ſo late an hour? Can you imagine that, favour- 
ed by the gloom, they would not have (trove to. plunge 
their daggers in my heart; as the ſame perſons, in open 
day, and before your eyes, almoſt killed me with their 
wooden weapons'? How ! you who are my profeſſed ene- 
my; you, who are conſcious that I have fo much reaſon 
to complain of your conduct; you (I ſay) come to me in 
the night, at an unſeaſonable kour, and at the head of a 
company of armed young men? I did not think it fafe for 
me to go to your entertainment; and ſhould I receive you 
in my houſe at a time when, had with the fumes of 
wine, you came ſo well attended? Had I then opened 
my door (royal fir) you would be preparing to ſolemnize 
my funeral, at this very inſtant in which you vouchſafe to 
hear my complaints. I do not advance any thing dubi- 
ous, nor ſpeak barely from conjefture. For can Demetrius 
deny but that he came to my houſe, attended. by a band 
of young people, and that ſome of them were armed? 1 
only deſire to have thoſe whom I ſhall name ſent for. I 
believe them capable of any thing ; but yet they cannot 
have the aſſurance to deny the fact. Had I brought them 
before you, after ſeizing them armed in my houſe, you 
would be fully convinced of their guilt : and ſurely their 
own confeſſion ought to be a no leſs proof of it, 

. * You call down imprecations and curſes upon impious 
ſons who aſpire to your throne : this (auguſt Sir) you have 
great reaſon to do: bat then I beſeech you not to vent 
your imprecations blindly, and at random. Diſtinguiſh 
between the innocent and the guilty. Let him who medi- 
tated the barbarous deſign of murdering his brother, feel 
the dire effects of the anger of gods, the avengers of pa- 

ternal authority: but then let him, who, by his brother's 

guilt, was brought to the brink of deſtruction, find a ſecure 
aſylum in his father's tenderneſs and juſtice, For where 
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elſe can I expect to find one; I, to whom neither the ce- 
remony of the review, the ſolemnity of the tournament, 
my own houſe, the feſtival, nor the hours of night 
allotted by the gods to the repoſe of man, could afford 
the leaſt ſecurity? If I go to the entertainment to which 
my brother invites me, I am a dead man: and it will be 
equally fatal to me, if I admit him into my houſe, when 
he comes thither at midnight. Snares are laid for me 
wherever I tread, Death lies in ambuſh for me wherever 
move; to what place then can I fly for ſecurity ? | 

* I have devoted myſelf only to the gods, and to you, 
my royal father. I never made my court to the Romans, 
and cannot have recourſe to them, There is nothing they 
more earneſtly wiſh than my ruin, becauſe I am fo much 
affected with their injuſtice to you; becauſe I am torturs 
ed to the ſoul, and fired with indignation, to ſee you diſ- 
poſſeſſed of ſo many cities and dominions ; and, lately, of 
the maritime coaſts of Thrace, They cannot flatter them- 


ſelves with the hopes of ever making themſelves maſters of | 


Macedonia as long as you or lam in being. They are ſen- 
ſible that, ſhould I die by my brother's guilt, or age bring 
you to the grave; or they not wait the due courſe of nature; 
that then the king and kingdom will be at their diſpoſal. 

Had the Romans left you the pofſeſhon of ſome city 
or territory, not in the kingdom of Macedon, I poſhbly 
might have had ſome opportunity of retiring to it. But, 


will it be anſwered, I ſhall find a ſufficiently powerful pro- 


tection in the Macedonians, You yourſelf, royal father, 
ſaw, with what animofity and virulence the ſoldiers attack- 
ed me in the battle. What was wanting, for my deſtruc- 
tion, but ſwords of ſteel ? However, the arms they wanted, 
my brother's gueſts aſſumed in the night, What ſhall 1 
ſay of a great part of the principal perſons of your court; 
who ground all their hopes on the Romans, and on him 
who is all powerful with them ? They are not aſhamed to 
prefer him not only to me, who am his elder brother : 
but I might almoſt ſay it, to you who are our king and 
father. For they pretend it is to him you are obliged to 
the ſenate for remitting you ſome of thoſe' things which 
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they otherwiſe would have required: it is he who now 
checks the Romans, and prevents their advancing, in a ho- 
ſtile manner, into your kingdom; in fine, if they may be 
believed, your old age has no other refuge, but the pro- 
tection which your young ſon procures you. On his fide are 
the Romans, and all the cities which have been diſmem- 
bered from your dominions, as well as all ſuch Macedo- 
nians, whoſe dependence, with regard to fortune, lies 
wholly i in the Romans. But with reſpe& to myſelf, I look 
upon it as glorious to have no other protector, but my royal 
father, and to place all my hopes in him alone. 
„What do you judge to be the aim and deſign of the 
letter you lately received from Quintius, in which he de- 
clares expreſsly, that you acted prudently for your intereſt, 
in ſending Demetrius to Rome; and, wherein he exhorts 
you to ſend him back thither accompanied by other am- 
baſſadors, and a greater train of Macedonian noblemen ? 
Quintius is now every thing with Demetrius. He has no 
other guide but his counſels, or rather his orders. Quite 
forgetting that you are his father, he ſeems to have ſub- 
ſtituted him in your place; It is in the city of Rome, and 
in his ſight he formed the ſecret and clandeſtine deſigns 
Which will ſoon break out in action. It is merely to have 
the better opportunity of putting them in execution, that 
Quintius orders you to ſend along with Demetrius, a great- 
er number of the Macedonian nobility, They ſet out from 
this country, with the moſt ſincere attachment to your 
perſon and intereſt : but won by the gracious treatment 
they meet with in that city, they return from it intirely cor- 
rupted and debauched by different ſentiments. Demetrius 
is all in all with them: they even preſume, in your life - 
time, to give him the title of king. If I appear ſhocked at 
this conduct, I have the grief to ſee, not only others, but 
yourſelf (my royal father) charge me with the horrid 
deſign of aſpiring to your throne. - Should this accuſation 
be levelled at us both, I am conſcious of my own innocence, 
and it cannot in any manner affect me. For who, in that 
caſe, ſhould I diſpoſſeſs, to ſcize upon what would be 
another's right? There is no one but my father between 
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me and the throne; and I beſeech the gods that he may 
long continue ſo, In caſe I ſhould happen to ſurvive him, 
(and this I would not wiſh, but fo long as he ſhould de- 
fire it) I ſhall ſucceed him in the kingdom, if it be his good 
pleaſure, HE may be accuſed of aſpiring to the throne, 
and of aſpiring in the moſt unjuſt and criminal manner, 
who is impatient to break the order and bounds preſcribed 
by age, by nature, by the uſages and cuſtoms of Mace- 
donia, and by the law of nations, My elder. brother 
(fays Demetrius to himſelf) to whom the kingdom belongs 
both by the right of ſeniority, and my father's will, is an 
obſtacle to my ambitions views. What then mult be 
done?! muſt diſpatch him. l ſhall not be the firſt 
who has waded through a brother's blood, to the throne. 
My father, in years and without ſupport, will be too much 
afraid for his own life, to meditate- revenge for his ſon's 
death. The Romans will be greatly pleaſed to ſee me on 
the throne ; they will approve my conduct, and be able 
to ſupport me. I own, (moſt gracious father) theſe 
projects may all be defeated, but I am ſure they are not 
without foundation. In a word, I reduce all to this: it 
is in your power to ſecure my life, by bringing to condign 
puniſhment, thoſe who yeſterday armed to aſſaſſinate me: 
but, ſhould their guilt take effect, it will not be in your 
power to revenge my death.” 

As ſoon as Perſeus had ended his ſpeech, all the com- 
pany caſt their eyes on Demetrius, to intimate that it was 
mcumbent on him to anſwer immediately, But that young 
prince, being quite oppreſſed with ſorrow, ſhedding floods 
of tears, and ſeeming unable to ſpeak, a long ſile nee en- 
ſued. At laſt, being preſſed to anſwer, he made his grief 
give way to neceſſity, and ſpoke as follows. | 

* Perſeus, (royal Sir) by accuſing me in your preſence, 
and by ſhedding fictitious tears to move you to compaſhon, 
has made you ſuſpect mine, which alas! are but too ſin- 
cere ; and by that means deprived me of all the advan- 
tages the accuſed generally have. Ever fince my return 
from Rome, he has been day and night laying ſnares for 
= in ſecret cabals with his creatures; and yet he repre· 
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dom; had i engaged in confpiracies with the Romans, 
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ſents me to you, not only as laying hidden ambuſcades to 
deſtroy him, but attacking him by open force, and perſons 
in arms. He endeavours to alarm you by the pretended 
dangers which ſurround him, in hopes that you will put to 
death his innocent brother. He declares that he has no 
refuge, no aſylum left, with deſign to prevent my finding 
one in your clemency and juſtice. In the ſolitary and aban- 
doned ſtate 40 which I ſee myſelf reduced, quite friendleſs 
and unprotected, he ſtrives to make me odious, by re- 
proaching me with a foreign credit and ſupport, which are 
'Father a prejudice than a ſervice to me. 

„ Obſerve, I beſeech you, with what inſidious art he 
has blended and confounded the tranſactions of laſt 
night with every other "circumſtance of my life; and this 
in a double view, firſt to raiſe a ſuſpicion in you of my 
conduct in general from this laſt action, the innocence of 
which will ſoon be evident; and ſecondly, to ſupport, by 
this idle ſtory of a noAurnal attack, his equally idle accu- 
ſation, of my harbouring criminal views, . hopes, and pre- 
tenſions. At the ſame time he has endeavoured to ſhow, 
that this accuſation wasnot premeditated or prepared ; but 
that it was wholly the effect of the fear with which he 
was ſeized, occaſioned by laſt night's tumult. But, Per- 
ſeus, if I had attempted to betray my father and his king- 


and with the enemies of the ſtate, you ought not to have 
waited for the opportunity of the fiftitious ſtory of Jalt 
night's tranſaction, but ſhould have impeached me before 
this time of ſuch treaſon, If the charge of treaſon, when 
ſeparated from the other, was altogether improbable, and 
could ſerve to no other purpoſe but to prove how much 
you envy me, and not to evidence my guilt ; you ought 
not to have mentioned it now, but ſhould have poſtponed 
that charge to another time; and have examined pow this 
queſtion.only, whether you laid ſnares for . me, or I for 
you. I nevertheleſs will endeavour, as far the confuſion 
into which this ſudden and unforeſeen accuſation has 
thrown me will permit, to ſeparate and diſtinguiſh what 
you. have thrown together indiſcriminately ; and to fhow 
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whether you or myſelf ought in juſtice to be accuſed of 
dealing treacherouſly laſt night. | | 
« Perſeus aſſerts, that I harboured a deſign to aſſaſſinate 
him, in order that, by the death of my elder brother, to 
whom the crown appertains by - the right of nations, by 
the cuſtoms of Macedonia, and even, as he pretends, by 
your determination; 1, though the younger ſoo, might ſuc- | 
ceed to the throne, To what purpoſe therefore is that 
other part of his ſpeech, where he declares, that I have 
been particularly ſtudious to ingratiate myſelf with the Ro- 
mans, and flattered myſelf with the hopes of being able 
to aſcend the throne by their aſſiſtance? For, if I thought 
the Romans were powerful enough to beſtow the kingdom 
of Macedon on whomſoever they pleaſed ; and if I relied 
ſo much on my credit and authority with them, why ſhould 
commit a fratricide of no advantage to myſelf ? What! 
ſhould I have affected to ſurround my temples with a dia- 
dem, dyed with my brother's blood, merely that I might 
become odious and execrable, even to thoſe with whom 
I had acquired ſome authority (admitting I have ſome 
credit with them) by a probity either real or difſembled ? 
Unleſs you can ſuppoſe Quintius, whoſe counſel I am ac- 
cuſed of following, (he, I ſay, who lives in ſo delight- 
ful a union with his brother) ſuggeſted to me the horrid 
deſign of imbruing my hands in my brother's blood. Per- 
ſeus has ſummed up all the advantages, by which (as he 
would infinuate) I can promiſe myſelf a ſuperiority over 
him, ſuch as the credit of the Romans, the ſuffrages of the 
Macedonians, and the almoſt univerſal conſent of gods and 
men ; and yet he, at the ſame time, (as if I was inferior to 
him in all reſpects) charges me with having recourſe to an 
expedient which none but the blackeſt villains could em- 
ploy, Will you, gracious Sir, have us judged upon this 
principle and rule, that whichſoever of us two was appre- 
henſive that the other would be judged more worthy of 
the diadem, "ſhall be declared to have formed the deſign 
of murdering his brother ? | 
But let us come to facts, and examine the order and 


plan of the criminal enterprize with which 1 am charged. 
Vol. VIII. F f a 
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Perſeus pretends to have been attacked in different man -· 
ners, all which are however included within the ſpace of 


one day. I attempted (as he ſays) to murder him in broad ap 
_ day-light, in the battle which followed the ſacred ceremony wit 
of the review, I had determined to poiſon him at an en- bei 
tertainment to which I had invited him; in fine, I reſoly. tain 
ed to attack him with open force, in the dead of night, fufe 
attended by armed-perſons to a party of pleaſure at his c 


houſe, - | 
© You ſee, Sir, the ſeaſon 1 had choſen to commit this 
fratricide; a tournament, a banquet, a party of pleaſure, 
How venerable and ſolemn was this day ! a day on which 
the army is reviewed, on which the reſplendent arms of all 
the Macedonian monarchs are- carried in the front of the 
proceſſion ; on which it paſſes through the two parts of 
the ſacred victim; and on Which we have the honour ta 
march with you, at the head of the whole Macedonian 
people. What ! though purified by this auguſt ſacrifice, 
from all faults I might before have committed; having be- 
fore my eyes the ſacred victim through which we paſſed, 
was my mind intent upon fratricides, poiſons, and daggers! 
defiled in ſuch a manner by crimes of the moſt horrid na- 
ture, by what ceremonies, by what victims, would it have 
been poſlible for me to purify myſelf ? 5 
Ii is evident that my brother, hurried on by a blind 
paſſion to calumniate and deſtroy me, in his endeavour to 
make every thing ſuſpected, and a crime in me, betrays 
and contradicts himſelf, For (brother) had I formed the 
abominable deſign of poiſoning you at my table, what could 
be more ill judged than to exaſperate you, and to put you 
upon your guard by an obſtinate battle, in which I ſliould 
have diſcovered that I had deſigus of violence againſt you; 
and, by that means, have prevented your coming to an en- 
tertainment to which I had invited you, and at which you 
accordingly refuſed to be preſent ? But'ſurely after ſucha 
* refuſal, ſhould I not have endeavoured to reconcile myſelf 
to you; and as I had reſolved to take you off by poiſon, 
ought I not to have ſought another opportunity for giving 
you the fatal 'draught ? Was it natural for me to change 
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faddenly (ia one day) my barbarous deſign, and to attempt 
to aſſaſſinate you, upon pretence of going to your houſe on 
a party of pleaſure? Could I reaſonably flatter myſelf 
with the hopes (taking it for granted that the fear of your 
being murdered had made you refuſe to come to my enter- 
tainment) that the ſame fear would not induce you to re- 
fufe me admittance into your houſe ? 

< [ preſume, Sir, I may confeſs to you without bluſhing, 
that in a day of feſtivity and rejoicing, happening to be in 
company with ſome people of the ſame age with myſelf, I 
drank more plentiſully than uſual. Enquire, I beſeech you, 
how we ſpent our time at the feaſt, how full of mirth we 
were, how tranſported with thoughtleſs gaiety, very much 
heightened by our, perhaps, too indiſcreet joy, for the 
victory we had gained in the tournament. Is the ſad con- 
dition of an unforeſeen accuſation ; it is the danger in 
which I now ſee myſelf involved, that have diſpelled but 
too eaſily the fames of wine: otherwiſe, a calmaſſaſlin, my 
eyes had ſtill been cloſed in ſlumbers. Had I formed a te- 
ſolution to attack your houſe with the view of murdering 
you, would it not have been poſſible for me to abſtain, for 
one day, from immoderate drinking, and-to keep my com- 
panions from the like exceſs ? . 

But, that it may not be thought that I, only, act 
with frankneſs. and Gmplicity, let us hear my brother, 
Whoſe conduct is fincere and undiſguiſed, and who does not 
harbour the leaſt ſuſpicion, All, ſays be, that I know, and 
the only thing. I have to complaia of, is, that they came 
armed to my houſe, upon pretence of engaging in a party 
of pleaſure, Should Laſk you how you came to know this, 
you will be forced to own, either that my houſe was fil- 
le] with ſpies ſent by you, or elſe that my attendants had 
taken up arms in ſo open a manner, that every one knew 
of it. What does my brother do ? That he may notſeem 
to have formerly watched all my motions; nor at this 
ume, to ground his accuſation merely on ſuppoſitions, he 
beleeches you to enquire of thoſe whom he ſhall name, 
Whether people did not come armed to his houſe; in or- 
der that, (as if this were a doubtful circumſtance) after 
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this enquiry into an incident which they themſelves own and 


confeſs, they may be conſidered as legally convicted. But is 


this the queſtion ? Why do not you deſire an enquiry to be 
made whether they took up arms to affaſhnate you, and 
if they did it with my knowlege, and at my requeſt ? For 
it is this you pretend; and not what they themſelves own 
publickly, and which is very manifeſt, that they took up 
arms in no other view but to defend themſelves, Whether 
they had or had not reaſon to arm themſc]ves, that they 
are to inform you. Do not blend and confound my cauſe 
. With theirs, for they are quite diſtinct and ſeparate. Only 
te us, whether we really intended to attack you openly 
or by ſurprize. If openly, why did we not all take up 
arms? Why were thoſe only armed who had inſulted your 
ſpy ? In caſe it was to have been by ſurprize, in what man- 
"ner would the attack have been made? Would it have 
been at the end of the feaſt in your houſe, and after I had 
left it with my company, would the four men in queſtion 
have ſtaid behind, to have fallen upon you when aſleep ? 
How would it have been poſlible for them, as they were 
ſtrangers, in my ſervice, to conceal themſelves in your 
| houſe ; and as they could not but be very much ſuſpected, 
having been ſeen but a few hours before engaged in the 
quarrel ? Again, ſuppoſing they had found an opportuni- 
ty to murder you, in what manner could they have eſcap- 
cd? Could four men armed, have been able to make 
themſelves maſters of your houſe ? | 
«© But to leave this nocturnal ſiction, and to come to 
what really pains you, and which you have ſo much a 
heart; for what reaſon (methinks Ihear my brother ſay) 
where fore (O Demetrius) do the people talk of making you 
king? Why do ſome perſons think you more worthy than 
I, of ſucceeding our father? Why do you make my hopes 
doubtful and uncertain, which, were it not for you, would 
have been eſtabliſhed on the moſt ſolid foundation ?— 
ſuch are the reflections which Perſeus revolves in his mind, 
though he does not expreſs himſelf in this manner: It s 
this raiſes his enmity againſt me, and prompts him to charge 
me with ſuch borrid attempts : It is this fills the palace, 


ment, 
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and every part of the kingdom, with ſuſpicions and accu- 
ſations, If it does not become me, Sir, ſo much as to hope 
the ſcepter, nor perhaps ever to think of conteſting it, be · 
cauſe it is your will and pleaſure that 1 ſhould yield to my 
elder brother; it does not follow that I ought to make my- 
ſelf appear uoworthy of it, either to ® you, (my royal 
father) or to all the Macedonians : a circumſtance which 
nothing but my ill conduct could occaſion. I can indeed, 
through moderation, reſign it to whom it belongs; but I 
cannot prevail with myſelf to renounce my virtue and good 
name. 

« You reproach me with the affeQion of the Romans, 
and impure that to me for a crime which ought to be my 
glory. I did not deſire to be ſent to Rome, neither as an 
hoſtage at firſt, nor afterwards as ambaſſador : This, 
Sir, you yourſelf very well know. When you ordered me 
to go thither, I obeyed your commands; and I believe my 
conduct and behaviour were ſuch,' as cannot reflect the leaſt 
diſhonour either on yourſelf, your crown, or the Mace» 
donian nation, It is therefore yourſelf, Sir, that occaſioned 
the friendſhip I have contracted with the Romans, 80 long 
as you ſhall be at peace with them, ſo long our friendſhip 
will ſubſiſt: but the moment the trumpet ſounds for war, 


the functions of an ambaſſador in ſuch a manner as perhaps 
has not been diſadvantageous to my father ; from that mo- 
ment, I ſay, I ſhall declare myfelf their enemy. I do not 
deſire to reap any benefit on the preſent occaſion, from 
the love which the Romans have for me; all I intreat is, 
that it may not be of prejudice to me, It was not begun 
in war, nor is it deſigned to ſubſiſt in it. As an hoſtage 
and an ambaſſador, peace was my only object: let that be 
neither conſidered in me as a crime or a merit, 

* If HF have violated, in any manner, the reſpect Lowe 
you, Sir; if 1 have formed any criminal enterpriſe againſt 
my brother, let me be puniſhed as I deſerve :. but if I am 
innocent, this I claim ; that as 1 cannot be convicted of the 


* Inftead of indignus te patre, Gronovius reads, indignus tibi pater; 
which ſeems to * better with the coutext. | 


Ft 


though | have been an hoſtage among them, and exerciſed 
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leaſt guilt, I may not fall a victim to envy. This is not 
the ſirſt time that my brother has charged me with harbour» 
in; horrid deſigns; but it is the firlt time he has attempted 
to do it openly, though without the leaſt foundation, Was 


my father exaſperated againſt me, it would be your duty, 
as theelder, kindly to interceed for your younger bro- 
ther; to ſollicit his pardon, to intreat that ſome regard t 
might be ſhown to his youth; and that a fault, which had 2 
been committed merely through inadvertency, might be fi 
overlooked. My ruin comes from that very quarter, whence ir 
1 might naturally have expected my ſafety. 2: 
Though not quite awake, after the feaſt and party of T 
pleaſure, 1 am dragged hither on a ſudden, to anſwer a m 
charge of fratricide ; and am forced to plead my own cauſe, er 
unaſſiſted by counſellors, and unſupported by the advice or ve 
credit of a ſingle perſon. Had I been to ſpeak in favour We 
of another, I ſhould have taken time to prepare and com - in 
poſe my diſcourſe; and yet, on fuch an occaſion, my re- une 
putation only would have laid at ſtake, and I ſhould hare 
had nothing to do but to diſplay my wit and eloquence, pel 
At this inſtant, without knowing the cauſe for def; 
which I am ordered to appear in this place, I hear an of- hoy 
fended father, commanding me to make my defence ; and to | 
a brother charging me with ite molt horrid crimes, Per- laid 
feus has had all the time he could defire to prepare his ſucc 
- accuſation, whilſt unhappy 1 did not fo much as know what men 
the buſineſs was, till the very inſtant the accuſation was ſeus 
brought againſt me. In this rapid moment, ought I tobe met! 
more attentive io my accuſer, than ſtudious of my own 2· brot. 
pology ? Surprized by a ſudden and unforeſeen accuſation, able 
F could ſcarce comprehend what was laid to my charge, ſo his b 
the ! 


far from being able to know how to make a defence, What 
hopes, what refuge could I have left, did I not know that 
it is my royal father who is to judge? He may ſhowa 
greater affection for my brother, as the elder ; but he 
owes more compaſſion to me, as being the party accuſed; 
1 myſelf conjure you to preſerve my life for your own fake 
and mine; whereas Perſeus inſiſts upon your ſacrificing me 
to his ſafety, What may you not naturally expect from 
him when you ſhall once have inveſted him with your a. 
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thority, as he now demands your favour in preference to 
me, at no leſs a price than my blood? 

- Whilſt Demetrius defended himſelf in this manner, his 
words were interrupted by deep ſighs, and groans inter- 
mixed with tears. Philip, diſmiſhog both of them for a 
moment, adviſed with his friends; and then ordering them 


to be called in again, he told them : 1 will not pro- 


nounce ſentence on this affair, from mere words and a 
few tranlient ſpeeches, but from the enquiry I ſhall make 
into your conduct; from your behaviour in ſmall as well 
as great things, and from your words as well as actions. 
This judgment ſhowed plainly enough, that although De- 
metrius had cleared himſelf with regard to the charge of 
endeavouring to take away his brother's life, Philip howe- 
ver ſuſpected him from his union with the Romans. Theſe 
were in a manner the firſt ſparks of the war, that appeared 
in Philips life-time, and which were to break into a flame 
under Perſeus his ſucceſſor, 

(a) The king, ſome time after, ſent Philocles and Ap- 
pelles as his ambaſſadors to Rome, not ſo much with the 
deſign of employing them in any negotiation, as to enquire 
how the inhabitants of that city ſtood aſſected with regard 


to Demetrius; and to enquire ſecretly into what he had 


ſaid there, (particularly to Quintius) with regard to the 
ſucceſſion to the throne. Philip imagined that theſe two 
men were not attached to any party ; but they were Per- 
ſeus's adherents, and had engaged in his conſpiracy. De- 
metrius, who knew nothing of what was tranſacting, (his 
brother's accuſation excepted) had no hopes of ever being 
able to pacify his father; eſpecially when he found that 
his brother had ſo ordered matters, that he could not have 
the leaſt acceſs to him. All he therefore endeavoured was, 
to keep a watchful guard over his words and actions, in 
order to ſhun all occaſions of ſuſpicion and envy. He avoid- 


ed ſpeaking of the Romans, or holding the leaſt correſ- 


pondence with them, even by letter; knowing it was this 
that chiefly incenſed the Macedonians againſt him, He 
ought to have taken theſe precautions ſooner : but this 


(a) A. M. 3823. Ant, J. C. 181. Liv. J. xlix. n. A024, | 
: 
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young prince, who had no experience, and was frank and 
Gacere in all things, and judged of others from himſelf, 
imagined he had nothing to fear from a court, with whole 
mtrigues and artifices he ought to have been better ac- 


quainted, | * 
Philip, from a vulgar opinion which prevailed in Ma- 
cedon, that from the top of mount Haemus, the Black ſea A 
and the Adriatic, as well as the Danube and the Alps, 8 
might be diſcovered, was curious to have an ocular de- pro 
monſtration of it; imagining that this proſpe& might be wil 
ol ſome ſervice to the deſign he meditated, of making Italy thei 
the ſeat of war. He only took Perſeus with him, and ſent a0 
Demetrius imo Macedonia; appointing Didas, governor the 
of Paeonia, and one of the king's chief officers, to eſcort ſcal 
him. This governor was a creature of Perſeus, who had des 
taught him his leſſon perſectly; and exhorted him, above preſ] 
all things, to inſinuate himſelf as artfully as poſſible into the 
the opinion of the young prince, in order to diſcover all not « 
his. ſecrets. and 


Didas executed his commiſſion but too well. He agreed 


neve 

to every thing that Demetrius ſaid, lamented his ill fate, ter c 
ſeemed to deteſt the injuſtice and inſincerity of bis enemies, ther. 
who repreſented him, on all occaſions, in the moſt odious rack, 
light to his father; and offered to ſerve him to the ut- pe 
moſt, in whatever lay in his power. Demetrius at laſt havio 
reſolved to fly to the Romans. He fancied that heaven Pacot 
had opened him a certain means, (for it was neceſſary to in his 
paſs through Paconia, of which Didas, as I obſerved above, whict 
was governor ) and accordingly he revealed his delign to vint 
him. Didas, without loſs of time, ſent advice of this to public 

| Perſeus, and the latter to king Philip; who, after having cretly 
undergone inexpreſſible fatigues in his journey up mount which 
Haemus, , was returned with no better informations from diſcoy 
his enquiry than he carried with him, The monarch and At his 
bis attendants did not however refute the vulgar opinion; mande 

ia all probability, that they might not expoſe ſo ridiculous baving 
a journey to the laughter of the public ; rather than be- him at 
cauſe they had ſeen, from one and the ſame ſpot, rivers, Demet 
ſeas, and mountains, at ſo vaſt a diſtance from one another. he fout 


S 
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However that were, the king was at that time employed 
in the ſiege of a city called Petra, where the news I have 
mentioned was brought him. Herodotus, Demetrius's 
boſom friend, was ſeized, and ſtrict orders were given, to 
keep a watchful eye over the prince. 

Philip, at his return to Macedon, was ſeized with a 
deep melancholy. This laſt attempt of Demetrius went 
to his heart. He thought, however, that it would be 
proper for him to wait till the return of the ambaſſadors 
whom he had ſent to Rome, and who had been taught 
their leſſon before they left Macedon. They reported ex- 
actly whatever had been dictated to them ; and preſented 
the king with a forged letter, fealed with the counterfeit 
ſeal of T. Quintius, in which he defired Philip, “ not to 
be offended at his ſon Demetrius, for ſome unguarded ex- 
preſhons which might have eſcaped him, with reſpe& to 
the ſucceſſion to the crown; aſſuring him that he would 
not engage in any attempt contrary to the ties of blood 
and nature.” He concluded with obſerving, © that it was 
never in his thoughts to give him ſuch counſel.” This let · 


ter confirmed all that Perſeus had advanced againſt his bro- 


ther. Herodotus was put to the torture, and died on the 
rack, without charging his maſter with any thing. 
Perſeus again accuſed his brother before the king. His 
having projected the defign of flying to the Romans, through 
Paeonia; and of bribing certain perſons to accompany him 
in his flight, was imputed to him, But the circumſtance 
which bore hardeſt againſt him, was the forged letter of 
Quintius, His father nevertheleſs did not declare himſelf 
publicly againſt him, reſolving to make away with him fe- 
cretly ; not out of regard to his ſon, but leſt the noiſe 
which the bringing him to execution would make, ſhould 
diſcover too viſibly the deſigns he projected againſt Rome, 
At his leaving Theſſalonica to go for Demetrias, he com- 
manded Didas to diſpatch the young prince. The latter 
baving carrried Demetrius with him into Paeonia, poiſoned 
him at an entertainment that was made after a facrifice. 
Demetrius had no ſooner drank the deadly draught, but 
be found himſelf ſeized with violent pains. He withdrew 
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to his apartment, complaining bitterly of his father's cru 
elty, and loudly charging his brother with the crime of 
fratricide, and Didas with his barbarous treachery, His 
pains increaſing, two of Didas's domeſtics entered the 
room, threw blankets over his head, and (ſtifled him. Such 
was the end of this young prince, who deſerved a much 
better fate. 

(b) Almoſt two years were chpled, before the conſpi- 
racy of Perſeus againſt his brother was diſcovered. In the 
mean time Philip, tortured by grief and remorſe, inceſ- 
ſantly deplored his ſon's murder, and reproached himſelf 
with his cruelty. His ſurviving ſon, who looked upon 
himſelf already as king; and to whom the courtiers began 

to attach themſelves, from the expectation that he would 
loan be their ſovereign, gave bim no leſs pain. It was 
infinitely ſhocking to him to ſee his old age deſpiſed; ſome 
waiting with the utmolt 1 impatience for his death, and o- 
thers even not waiting for it. 
Among thoſe who had acceſs to him, Antigonus held 
the firſt rank. He was nephew of another * Antigonus, 
who had been Philip's guardian; and under that name, 
and in that quality, had reigned ten years, This worthy 
man had always coutinued inviolably attached, both tron 
duty and aſſection, to the perſon of his prince, in the midlt 
of the tumults and cabals of the court. Perſeus had ne+ 
ver cared for him; bat this inviolable attachment to his 
father made him his profeſſed enemy. Antigonus plainly 
perceived the danger to which he would be expoſed, whea 
that prince ſhould ſucceed to the crown. Finding that 
Philip began to fluctuate in thought ; and would, from 
time to time, ſigh and weep for his ſon Demetrius, he 
thought it proper to take advantage of that diſpoſition; 
when ſometimes liſtening to his diſcourſe on that ſubjeR, 
at other times beginning it himſelf, and regretting the pre- 
Cipitate manner ia which that affair had been carried, be 
entered into his ſentiments and complaints, and thereby 
gave them new force. And as truth always leaves ſome 


(b) A. M. 2925. Ant. J. C. 179. Liv. I. xl. n. 54---57-+ 
* He was ſirnamed Doſon, 
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footſteps, by which it may be diſcerned, he uſed his ut- 
moſt endeavours to trace out the ſecret intrigues of Pers 
ſeus's conſpiracy. | 
The perſons who had the greateſt concern in that black 
affair, and of whom the (troogeſt ſuſpicion might be en- 
tertained, were Apelles and Philocles, who had been ſent 
ambaſſadors to Rome ; and had brought from thence, as 
in the name of Quintius Flamininus, the letter which had 
proved ſo fatal to the young prince. It was generally 
whiſpered at court, that this whole letter was forged ; but 
ſtill this was only conjecture, and there was no proof of it. 
Very luckily, Xychus, who had accompanied Apelles and 
Philocles in quality of ſecretary of the embaſſy, happened 


he put him under an arreſt, cauſed him to be carried to the 
palace, and leaving him under a ſtrong guard, went to 
Philip, © I imagined, (fays he) royal Sir, from ſeveral 
things I have. heard you ſay, that nothing could give you 


held greater pleaſure, than to know exactly what idea you 
nus, ought to entertain of your two ſons; and to diſcover which 
ame, of them it was that made an attempt on the other's life. 
orthy You now have in your power, the man who is beſt able 
tron to give you a perfect account of that whole affair, and this 
midit is Xychus. He is now in your palace, and you may com- 


mand him to be ſent for.” Xychus being immediately 


very faintly, that it was evident be would make a full diſ- 
corery, upon being ever ſo little intimidated, According» 
ly, the inſtant that the officer of juſtice appeared, he made 
a full confeſſion, revealed the whole intrigue of the am- 
baſſadors, and the thare he himſelf had in it. Immedi- 
ately Philocles, who happened to be in court at that time, 
was ſeized ; but Apelles, who was abſent, hearing that 
Xychus had made a full diſcovery, fled to Italy. Hiſlory 
does not inform us of the particulars which were extorted 
from Philocles. Some pretend, that after having reſolute- 
ly denied the charge at firſt, he was utterly confounded 
upon his beiog confronted with Xychus. According to o- 
ther hiltorians, he bore the torture with the utmoſt forti- 


2 


upon ſome occaſion to apply to Antigonus. Immediately 
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brought in, he firſt denied every thing; but he ſpoke ſo 
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tude, and aſſerted his innocence to the laſt gaſp. All theſe 
things only revived the ſorrow of Philip; a father equally 
wretched, whether he turned his re flections to his murder. 
ed ſon, or to him who was (till living, 

. Perſeus being informed that his whole plot had been 
diſcovered, knew too well his own power and credit to 
believe it neceſſary to ſecure himſelf by flight. The only 


precaution he took was, a reſolution to keep at a diſtance 


from court, as long as his father ſhould live, in order to 
withdraw himſelf from his reſentment, | 
Philip did not believe it in his power to ſeize Perſeus, 
and bring him to condign puniſhment. The only thought 
he then entertained was, to prevent his enjoying, with im- 
punity, the fruits of his inhuman guilt, . In this view, he 
ſent for Antigonus, to whoſe great care he owed the diſ- 
covery of the conſpiracy ; and whom he judged very well 
qualified, both on account of his perſonal merit, and of 
his uncle Antigonus's recent fame and glory, to-fill the 
Macedonian throne.” * Reduced, ſays Philip, to the de- 
plorable neceſſity of wiſhing that my fate, which other fa- 
thers deteſt as the moſt dreadful calamity that can befal 
them (the being childleſs ;) I now am reſolving to bequeath 
to you a kingdom, which I owe to the guardianſhip of your 
uncle; and which he not only preſerved by his fidelity, 
but enlarged conſiderably by his valour. I know no man 
worthy of the crown but yourſelf, And were there none 
capable of wearing it with dignity, 1 had infinitely rather 
it ſhould be loſt for ever, than that Perſeus ſhould have it, 
as the reward of his impious perfidy. Methinks 1 ſhall 
ſee Demetrius riſe from the ſepulchre, and reſtored to his 
father, if I can be ſo happy as to ſubſtitute you in his place; 
you, who only bewailed the untimely death of my dear 
ſon, and the unhappy credulity which proved his de- 
ſtruction. | | 
After this, he beſtowed the higheſt honours on Antigo- 
nus, and took every opportunity of producing him in the 
moſt advantageous light to the public, Whilſt Perſeus te- 
fided in Thrace, Philip made a progreſs through ſeveral 
cities of Macedon, and recommended Antigonus to all the 
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noblemen of the greateſt diſtinction, with the utmoſt zeal 
and aſſection; and, had fate allowed him a longer life, it 
was not doubted but he would have put him in poſſeſſion 
of the throne, Having left Demetrias, he made a conſi- 
derable ſtay in Theſſaloaica, from whence he went to Am- 
phipolis, where he fell dangerouſly ill. The phyſicians 
declared, that his ſickneſs proceeded more from his mind 
than his body, Grief kept him continually awake; and 
he frequently imagined he ſaw, in the dead of night, the. 
gholt of the ill-fated Demetrius, reproaching him with his 
death, and calling down curſes on his head. He expired, 
bewailing one of his ſons with a ſhower of tears, and vent- 
ing the molt horrid imprecations againſt-the other. Anti- 
gonus might have been raiſed to the throne, had the king's 
death been immediately divulged. Calligenes the phyſi- 
cian, who preſided in all the conſultations, did not ſtay till 
the king had breathed his laſt ; but the very inſtant he ſaw 
that it was impoſlible for him to recover, he diſpatched 
couriers to Perſeus ; it having been agreed between them 
that he ſhould keep ſome in readineſs for that purpoſe 
and he concealed the king's death from every body out of 
the palace, till Perſeus appeared, whoſe ſudden arrival 
ſurprized all people. He then took poſſeſſion of the 
crown which he had acquired by guilt. 

He reigned eleven years, the four laſt of which were 
employed in war againſt the Romans, for which he made 
preparations from his acceſſion to the throne. At laſt, 
Paulus Æmilius gained a famous victory over him, which 
put an end to the kingdom of Macedon, To prevent my 
being obliged to divide and interrupt the ſeries of Per- 
ſeus's hiſtory, which has ſcarce any connexion with that 
of the other kings, I ſhall refer it to the following book, 
where it ſhall be related at large and without interruption, 
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Secr, II. The death of Seleucus Philopator, whoſe reign 


was ſhort and obſcure. He is ſucceeded by bis "Bhi pr 
Antiochus, firnamed Epiphanes. Sparks of the war tus 
which afterwards broke out between the kings of Egypt ha 
and Syria. Antiochus gains a victory over Ptoleny, "= 
The conqueror poſſeſſes himſelf of Egypt, and takes the N. 
king priſoner. A report prevailing that there was a the 
general revolt, he goes into Paleſtine ; beſieges and _ 
takes Jeruſalem, where he exerciſes the moſt horrid . 
cruelliet. The Alexandrians, in the room of Philome- wy 
tor, who was Antiochus's priſoner, raiſe to the thront ple, 
his younger brother Ptolemy Evergetes, firnamed al, was 
Phyſcon, Antiochus renews the war with Egypt. The tale 
two brothers are reconciled. He marches towards 4: * 
lexandria, in order to lay ſiege to it. Popilius, one of OY 
the Roman ambaſſadors, obliges him to for Egypt, and * 
not to moleſt the tavo brothers, — | 
Eleucus Philopator did not reign long in Aſia, nor di a 
he perform any memorable action. Under him hap Helio 
pened the famous incident concerning Heliodorus, relate 


in the ſecond book of (c) Maccabees, The holy city of je- 
ruſalem enjoyed at that time profound tranquillity. Oni 
the high-prieſt, infpired by a ſpirit of piety, cauſed the 
laws of God to be ſtrictly obſerved there; and prompted 
even kings and idolatrous princes to have the holy placen Wi 
the higheſt veneration, They honoured it with rich gifts; WM 
and king Seleucus furniſhed, from his own private reve i 
nues, all that was neceſſary for the folemnization of the W 
facrifices. Nevertheleſs, the perßdy of a jew called Simon, 
governor of the temple, raiſed on a ſudden a great dil Wn 
der in the eity. This man, to revenge himſelf of the opp 
ſition which Onias the high prieſt made to his unjuſt er 
terpriſes, informed the king, that there were imme 
treaſures in the temple, which were not deſigned for tv 
ſervice of the ſacriſices, and that he might ſeize upon tha 
all. The king, on this information, ſent Heliodorus H 
firſt miniſter to Jeruſalem, with orders to carry off i 
thoſe treaſures, a 


(0) 2 Maeccab. lit, 
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85 prieſt with honours of every kind, told him the motive of 
ad his journey ; and aſked him, whether the information that 
YT. had been given to the king, with regard to the treaſure, 
af was true. The high · prieſt told him, that theſe treaſures 
1. were only depoſited there as in truſt, and were allotted to 


s the the maintainance of widows and orphans ; that he could 
vas a not in any manner diſpoſe of them in wrong of thoſe to 
and whom they belonged ; and who imagined that they could 
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ple, the holineſs of which was revered throughout the 
whole univerſe. This treaſure conſiſted of four hundred 
talents of ſilver, (about fifty thouſand pounds ſterling) and 


pounds ſterling.) However, the miniſter ſent. from the 
prince, inſiſting on the orders he had received from court, 
told him plainly, - that this money, whatever might be the 
conſequence, muſt all be carried to the kiog. 


nor did The day appointed for the carrying it off being come, 


m hap Heliodorus came to the temple, with the reſolution to ex- 
relatel WWW ecute his commiſſion. Immediately the whole city was ſeiz- 
of Je ed with the utmoſt terror. The prieſts, dreſſed in their 
Oni ſacerdotal veſtments, fell proſtrate at the foot of the altar; 


ſed the eſeeching the God of heaven, who enacted the law with 


rompted egard to depoſites, to preſerve thoſe laid up in his tem- 
place 1 ple, Great numbers flocked in crowds, and jointly beſought 
ch giſu he Creator upon their knees, not to ſuffer ſo holy a place 
te reſt o be profaned. The women and maidens, covered with 
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ackcloth, were ſeen lifting up their hands to heaven. It 
as a ſpectacle truly worthy of compaſſion, to ſee ſuch 
dultitudes, and eſpecially the high-prieſt, pierced with the 
epeſt affliction, upon account of ſo impious a ſacrilege. 

By this time Heliodorus, with his guards, was come to 


YU IN CO TC EEE IGARES Eo, 


d for if t the 9 Spirit of the Almighty now revealed itſelf by the 
1pon thn alt ſeafible marks; inſomuch that all thoſe who had dar- 
odorus o obey Heliodorus, were ſtruck down by a divine 
Ty off ys Sed ſpiritus omnipotentis Dei magnam fecit ſuae oſtentatidnis 


identiam, 
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Heliodorus, after having been received by the high 


not ſecure them better, than by depoſiting them in a tem- 


in two hundred talents of gold (three hundred thouſand : 


ie gate of the treaſury, and preparing to break it open. I 


0 
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power, and ſeized with a terror which bereaved them of h 
all their faculties, For there appeared to them a horſe p 
richly capariſoned, which ruſhing at once upon Heliodorus, th 
{truck him ſeveral times with his fore · feet. The man who 


{at on this horſe had a terrible aſpect, and his arms ſeem- th 
ed of gold. At the ſame time were ſeen two young men te 
whoſe beauty dazzled the eye, -and who, ſtanding on each Sy 
fide of Heliodorus, ſcourged him inceſſantly, and in the be 
molt violent manner, with their whips. Heliodorus fallicg AL 
from his horſe, was taken up, and put into his litter; and leq 
this man, who a moment before had come into the temple, his 
followed by a great train of guards, was forced away from (pe 
this holy place, and had no one to ſuccour him; and that, 10 
becauſe the power of God had diſplayed itſelf in the ſtrong to 
eſt manner, By the ſame power he was caſt to the ground, bat 
ſpeechleſs, and without ſhowing the leaſt ſign of life ; whill thy 

| the temple, which before reſounded with nothing but la the 
mentations, now ecchoed with the ſhouts of all the people not 
who returned thanks to the Almighty, for having raiſed the very 
glory of his holy temple by the effe of his power. and 
But now, ſome of Heliodorus's friends beſought the I 
high-prieſt to invoke God in his favour. Immediately Onia Afte 
offered a ſacrifice for his health. Whilſt he was praying adds. 
the two young men above mentioned appeared to Heli taxes 
dorus, and ſaid to him: Return thanks to Onias tbe the 
high-prieſt; for it is for his ſake that the Lord has grart Theſ 
ed you life. After having been ſcourged from heaven, reipn 
clare to the whole world his miraculous power.“ Harig The 
ſpoke theſe words, they vaniſhed. hall 
Heliodorus offered up facrifices, and made folemn vow 4 ox; 

to him who had reſtored him to life. He returned that away, 
to Ogias, and went his way; declaring to every one th indeec 


wonderful works of the Almighty, to which he himſelf ha 
been an eye-witneſs. The king aſking him, whether k 
believed that another perſon might be ſent with ſafetj 
Jeruſalem, he anſwered : In caſe you have any ene 
or any traiterous wretch who has a deſign upon your cron 
ſend him thither, and you will ſee him return back _ 
ficad with ſcourging, and he perhaps may die under it. ll 
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he who inhabiteth the heavens, is himſelf preſent in that 
place: he is the guardian and protector of it; and he ſtrikes 


thoſe mortally who go thither to injure it.“ | | 
The king was ſoon puniſhed for his ſacrilegious act, by 


the very man whom he had commanded to plunder the 


temple. Antiochus the Great, having, after his defeat at 
Sypilus, concluded the ignominious peace with the Romans 
before mentioned, had given them, among other hoſtages, 
Antiochus one of his ſons, and the younger brother of Se- 
leucus. (d) He reſided thirceen years in Rome. Seleucus 
his brother wanted him, but for what reaſon is not known, 
(perhaps to put him at the head of ſome military expedi- 
tion which he might judge him capable of executing ;) and 


to obtain him, he ſent Demetrius his only ſon, who was 


but twelve years of age, to Rome, as an hoſtage in Antio- 
chus's room, (e) During the abſence of the two heirs to 
the crown, one of whom was gone to Rome, and the other 


not returned from it ; Heliodorus imagined he might, with. 


very little difficulty, ſeize upon it, by taking off Seleucus, 
and accordingly he poiſoned him. | 

In this manner was fulfilled the prophecy of Daniel. 
After ſpeaking of the death of Antiochus the Great, he 
adds, (f) Then Hall and up in his eflate a raiſer of 
taxes in the glory of the kingdom ; but within few days 
+ he ſhall be deſtroyed, neither in anger ner in battle 
Theſe few wprds denote evidently the ſhort and obſcure 
reign of Seleucus, and the kind of death he was to die. 
The Hebrew. text points him out ſtill more clearly. There 
hall ariſe up in his place (of Antiochus) a man who, as 


an extortioner; a collector of taxes, ſhall cauſe to paſs 


away, and ſhall deſtroy the glory of the kingdom. And 

indeed, this was the ſole employment of his reign. He 

was obliged to furniſh the Romans, by the articles of the 

peace concluded between them, a thouſand “ talents annu» 

ally: and the twelve years of this tribute end exadly with 
his life, He reigned but eleven years. - | 


(d 4 1 in „ . 6. . | « 3» . . 
(f) n 116, (e) A. M. 3829. Ant. J. C. 175. 


+ The Hebrew word ſignify either rs. 
About 250000 l. 2 b 9 
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told chat the uſurper had a very ſtrong party, but that 
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(g) Antiochus, afterwards ſirnamed Epiphanes, who 


was returning from Rome into Syria, had advice brought 
at Athens, of the death of his brother Seleucus. - He was 


another was forming i in favour of Ptolemy, whoſe claim 
was founded in right of his mother, the late king's ſiſter, 
Antiochus had recourſe to. Eumenes king of Pergamus, and 
to Attalus his brother, who ſeated him on the throne, 
after having expelled Heliodorus. 

The prophet Daniel, from verſe 21 of chapter xi, to 
- *the end of chapter xii, foretels every thing that was to 
befal Antiochus Epiphanes, who was a cruel perſecutor of 
the Jews, and who is pointed out elſewhere by the (h) 
little horn which was. to iſſue out of the four large horn, 
I ſhall explain this prophecy hereafter. 

Here, (chap. xi. verſe 21.) the prophet deſcribes his 
acceſſion to the throne. And in his (Seleucus's) eftate ſhall 
and up a vile perſon, to whom they ſhall not give the 
| bonour of the kingdom: but he ſhall come in peaceably, 

and obtain the kingdom by flatteries. Antiochus's conduct 
ſhall ſhow how vile he was, It is ſaid,” that to him they 
Shall not give the honours of the kingdom. He did not 
obtain the crown, either by right of birth, as his brother 
Sele ucus had left behind him a ſon who was his lawful heir, 
nor by the free choice of the people; Eumenes and Attalus 
having ſet it on his head, Being returned from the welt 
peaceably (or rather ſecretly) to ſurprize his rival, he 
won the hearts of the people by his e. and a ſpeci- 
ous appearance of clemency. _ 

(i) He aſſumed the title of Epiphanes, hs is, illuſtri- 
ors, Which title was never worſe applied. The whole ſe 
ries of his life will ſhow, that he deſerved much more that 
of Epimanes (mad or furious) which ſome people gave 
him. 

Some circumſtances related of him prove how juſtly the 
epithet vile is beſtowed upon him in ſcripture, He uſed. 
frequently to go out of his palace, accompanied only by 
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(gs) Appian. in Syr. p. 116, 117. Hieron. in Dan, 
viii. 9. &) Athen. I. v. p. 193. 
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but the chief magiſtrates, 
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two or three domeſtics, and ramble up and down the ſtreets. 
of Antioch. He would ſpend his time in talking with gold- 
ſmiths and engravers in their ſhops; and in diſputing with 
them in the molt minute particulars relating to the arts. 
they profeſſed, and which he ridiculouſly boaſted he un- 
derſtood as well as they. He would very often ſtoop fo 
low as to converſe with the dregs of the populace, and 
mix indiſcriminately with them in the places. where they 
were aſſembled. Oa theſe occaſions he would fit and driok 
with foreigners of the meaneſt condition of life, Whene- 
ver he heard of any party of pleaſure between young peo 
ple, he uſed to go (without ſaying a word to any perſon) 
and join in all their wanton fooleries ; would carouſe and 
ſiag with them, without obſerving the leaſt order or de- 
corum. He ſometimes would take it into his head todiveſt 
himſelf of his royal habit, and put on a Roman robe; and 


in that garb, would go from ſtreet to ſtreet, as he bad © 


ſeen the candidates do in the election for dignities, He 
alked the citizens to favour him with their votes, by giving 
his hand to one, by embracing another; and ſometimes 
would ſet up for aedile, and at other times for tribune, Af- 
ter having got himſelf elected, he would call for the Curule 
chair “, when ſeating humſelf ig it, he judged the petty ſuits 
relating to contracts of buying or ſelling, and pronounced 
ſentence with as much ſeriouſneſs and gravity, as if he de- 
cided affairs of the utmoſt importance, We are likewiſe 
told, that he was very much given to drinking; that he 
ſquandered away a great part of his revenues in exceſs and 
debauch ; and that when intoxicated in liquor, he would 
frequently ſcower up and down the city, throwing away 
handfuls of money among the populace, and crying, catch - 
as catch can, At other times, he would leave his palace, 
(dreſſed in a Roman robe, with a crown of roſes on his 


head) and walk without attendants about the ſtreets; on. 


which occaſions, if any perſon offered to follow him, he 
uſed to pelt him with (tones, always carrying a great quan- 
tity under his robe for that purpoſe, He uſed often to go 
and bathe himſelf in the public baths with the common 


* This was an ivory chair, which was allowed in Rome to. none 
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people, where he committed ſuch extravagances, as made 
every body deſpiſe him. After what has been ſaid (and 
I omit a great many other particulars) I ſubmit to the rea- 
der's judgment, whether Antiochus did not merit the title 
of ſenſleſs, rather than that of i/luſtrious. 

(k) Scarce was Antiochus well ſeated on the throne, but 
Jafon, brother of Onias the Jewiſh high- prieſt, having 
formed a defign to ſupplant his brother, offered that prince, 
ſecretly, three hundred and fixty talents (about ninety 
thouſand pounds ſterling) befides eighty more (about 
twelve thouſand pounds) for another article, upon condi- 
tion that he ſhould appoint him high prieſt. He ſucceeded 
in his negotiation; and accordingly Onias, who was uni- 
verſally revered for his ſtrict piety and juſtice, was depoſed, 
and Jaſon eſtabliſhed in his room, The latter ſubverted 
entirely the religion of his anceſtors, and brought infinite 
calamities upon the Jewiſh nation, as appears from the ſe- 
cond book of the Maccabees, and Joſephus. 

(1) In Egypt, from the death of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
Cleopatra his widow, ſiſter of Antiochus Epiphanes, had 
aſſumed the regency, and the' tuition of her young ſon ; 
and had acquitted herſelf with the greateſt care and pru- 
dence. But dying that year, the regency fell to Lenacus, 
a nobleman of great diſtinction in that country; and Eu- 
laeus the Eunuch was appointed to fuperintend the king's 
education. Theſe were no ſooner in their employments, 
but they ſent a deputation to demand Coeloſyria and Paleſ- 
tine of Antiochus Epiphanes ; a demand that very ſoon 
after occaſioned a war between the two crowns. Cleopa- 
tra, who was mother of one of theſe kings, and ſiſter to 
the other, had prevented them as long as ſhe lived, from 
coming to a rupture. But the new regents did not ſhow ſo 
much regard for Antiochus, nor ſcruple to demand of him 
what they believed their ſovereign's right. (m) It is cer- 
tain that the Egyptian monarchs had always poſſeſſed the 
ſovereignty of theſe provinces from the firſt Ptolemy, till 


(X A. M. 4010 Ant. ] C. 174 2 Maccab. c. 4. 
(I) A. M. 3831. Ant. J. C 173. Hicron in Dan. 
(m) Polyb. in Legat. c. 7282. 
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Antiochus the Great diſpoſſeſſed Ptolemy Epiphanes of 


them, and left them to Seleucus his ſon with no other right 
than that of conqueſt, They had deſcended, from the lat - 


ter, to his brother Antiochus. 


The Egyptians, to enforce their pretenſions, declared them 
in the laſt diviſion of the empire between the four ſucceſſors 
of Alexander, who poſſcyed themſelves of all countries after 
the battle of Ipſus, theſe provinces had been aſſigned to 


" Ptolemy Soter; that himſelf, and his ſucceſſors to the 


crown of Egypt, had enjoyed them from that time, till 
the battle of Paneas, th2 gaining of which had enabled An- 
tiochus the Great to diſpoſſeſs Egypt of thoſe provinces : 
that this prince had ſtipulated, when he gave his daughter 
to the king of Egypt, to reſtore to him at the fame time thoſe 
provinces as her dowry ; and that this was the principal 
article of the marriage · contract. 

Antiochus denied both theſe facts, and wetenied, that, 
on the contrary, in the general diviſion which had been made 
of Alexander's empire, all Syria (including Coeloſyria and 
Paleſtine) had been aſſigned to Seleucus Nicator; and that 
conſequently they belonged jultly to the prince in poſſeſſion 
of the kingdom of Syria. With regard to the marriage- 
contra, by virtue of which the Egyptians demanded back 
thoſe provinces, he aſſerted, that it was an abſolute chi- 
maeta. la fine, after having given their reaſons on both 
ſides, without coming to any concluſion, they found it ne - 
ceſſary to decide their pretenſions by force of arms. 

(n) Ptolemy Philometor, being entered his fifteenth 
year, was declared of age. Great preparations were made 
in Alexandria for the ſolemnity of his coronation, accord- 
ing to the Egyptian cuſtom, Antiochus ſent Apollonius, 


one of the chief noblemen of his court, with the character 


of ambaſſador, to be preſent on that occaſion, and to con- 
gratulate him upon it in his name, This, in outward ap- 
pearance, was done in honour of his nephew; but the real 
motive was, to diſcover, if pollible, the deſigns of that 
court with reſpect to the provinces of Coeloſyria and Pa- 
leſtine, as well. as what meaſures were taking with regard 


(n) x Maccab. iy, 21, 22. 
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to them. The inſtant he heard, on the return of Apollo - 
nius, that all things were preparing for war, he went by 
ſea to Joppa, viſited the frontiers of the country; and put 
it into a condition of defending itſelf againſt all the attacks 
of the Egyptians, - 
In his progreſs, he took Jeruſalem in his way. Jaſon 

and the whole city received him there with the greateſt 
pomp and magnificence. Notwithſtanding the honours paid 
him in Jeruſalem, he afterwards brought great calamities 
on that city and the whole Jewiſh nation. From Jeru- 
ſalem he went to Phoenicia, and after having ſettled all 
things in every place through which he paſſed, he return · 
s to Antioch, | 

(o) The ſame Apollonius had been ſent hy b to 

Rene) at the head of an embaſſy, He made excuſes to 
the ſenate for his maſter's having ſent the tribute later 
than was ſtipulated by the treaty. Befides the ſum due, 
be made a preſent to the people of ſeveral golden vaſes, 
He demanded, in that prince's name, that the alliance and 
friendſhip, which had been granted his father, ſhould be 
renewed with him; and defired that the Romans would 
give him ſuch orders as ſuited a king, who valued himſelf 
on being their affectionate and faithful ally. He added, 
that his ſovereign could never forget the great favours he 
had received from the ſenate; from all the youths of 
Rome; and from perſons of all ranks and conditions during 
his abode in that city, where he had been treated, not 
merely as an hoſtage, but as a monarch. The ſenate 
made an obliging anſwer to theſe feveral particulars, and 
diſmiſſed Apollonius, with the higheſt marks of diſtinction, 
and laden with preſents, , It was well known, from the 
Roman ambaſſadors, - who had been in Syria, that he was 
very much eſteemed by the king, and had the bigheſt re- 
gard for the Romans. 


(p) Jaſon, the year followiog, ſent his * Mene- | 


laus to Antioch, to pay the- tribute to the king, and to ne- 
gotiate ſome other affairs of great importance, But that 


(o) Liv. 1 Kl. n. 6. (p) A. M. 3832. Ant. J. C. 172. 
2 Maccab. iv. 23, &c. | 
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ious wretch, in the audience to which he was admit» 
ted, inſtead of confining himſelf to the orders of his com · 
miſſion, ſupplanted his brother, and obtained his office, 
by offering three hundred talents more than he did, This 
new choice gave riſe to tumults, diſorders, murders, and 
ſacrilegious acts: but the death of Onias, who was uni · 
verſally beloved and tevered, crowned the whole, Antio- 
chus, though ſo very hard-hearted, however lamented his 
death, and brought the murderer to condign puniſhment, 
I make only a tranſient mention of theſe facts, and omit 
the principal circumſtances of them, becauſe they belong 
properly to the hiſtory of the Jews, which does not enter 
into my plan, and of which I relate only ſuch particulars 
at large as are too important to be entirely omitted, or a- 
bridged in ſuch a manner as to preſerve their beauty. 

(q) Antiochus, who, from the return of Apollonius from 
the Egyptian court, had been preparing for war, with 
which he ſaw himſelf threatened by Ptolemy, on account 
of Coeloſyria and Paleſtine ; finding himſelf in a condition 
to begin it, reſolved not to wait for it in his own domi- 
nions, but to carry his arms into the enemy's country. 
He imagined that, as Ptolemy was but ſixteen, and was 
governed entirely by weak miniſters, he ſhould be able to 
bring him to what terms he pleaſed. He was perſuaded 
that the Romans, under whoſe protection the Egyptians 
had put themſelves, were engaged in ſo many affairs, that 
it would be impoſſible for them to give the latter the leaſt 
ſuccour ; and that the war they were carrying on againſt 
Perſeus king of Macedon, would not allow them leiſure 
for it. In a word, he thought the preſent juncture very fa- | 
vourable for him to decide his difference with the Egypti- 
ans on account of thoſe provinces. 

In the mean time, to obſerve meaſures with the Romans, 
he ſent ambaſſadors to the ſenate to repreſent the right he 
had to the provinces of Coeloſyria and Paleſtine, of which 
he was actually poſſeſſed, and the neceſſity he was under 


(q) A. M. 3833. Ant. J. C. 171. Liv. J. xlü. n. 9. Polyb. in 
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of engaging in a war in order for the ſupport of them; im- 
mediately after which he put himſelf at the head of his 
army, and marched towards the frontiers of Egypt. Pto- 
lemy's army came up with his near mount Caſius and Pe- 
luſium; and fought a battle, in which Antiochus was victo- 
rious. He made ſo good an uſe of his ſucceſs, that he 
put the frontier in a condition to ſerve as a barrier, and 
to check the utmoſt efforts the Egyptians might make to 
recover thoſe provinces. This was his firſt expedition in · 
to Egypt: after which, without engaging in any other en- 
4erprize that year, he returned to Tyre, and made the 
neighbourhood of the winter-quarters for his army, 
(r) During his ſtay there, three perſons deputed from 
the Sanhedrim of Jeruſalem, came to complain of Mene- 
laus, whom they proved to be guilty in his preſence of im- 
piety and facrilege. The king was going to condemn him, 
but, at the requeſt of Ptolemy Macron, one of his mini- 
ſters in the intereſt of Menelaus, he cleared him, and put 
to death the three deputies as falſe witneſſes ; an action, 
ſays the author of the Maccabees, (s) /o very unjuſt, that, 
before the Scythians, they would have been judged inno- 
cent. The Tyrians, touched with compaſſion at their un- 
happy fate, gave them honourable interment. | 
(t) This Ptolemy Macron, having formerly been gover- 
nor of the iſland of Cyprus under king Ptolemy Philome - 
tor, had kept in his own hands, during the minority of 
that monarch, all the revenues of that country ; and could 
never be prevailed on to deliver them up to the miniſters, 
though they made the warmeſt inſtances upon that head; 
but had conſtantly refuſed to regard them from juſtly ſuſ- 
pecting their fidelity. At the coronation of the king. he 
brought the whole treaſure to Alexandria, and depolited 
it in the exchequer. A rare inſtance of a noble diſregard 
of wealth, in a man who had all the finances at his diſpo- 
fal! So conſiderable a ſum, and coming at a time when 
-the government was in extreme want of money, bad done 


(r) A. M. 3834. Ant. J. C. 170. 2 Maccab. iv. 44---50- 
(s) Ver 47, * ' (t) Polyb in Excerpt, Valeſ. p. 126. 2 Mac- 
cab. x. 13. vill. 8. iv. 29. & 1 Maccab, iii. 38, | 
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him great honour, and gained him prodigious credit, at 
court. But afterwards, exaſperated at ſome ill treatment 

he met with from the miniſters, or at his not having been 

rewarded for ſo important a ſervice, he rebelled againſt 

Ptolemy, entered into. Antiochus's ſervice, and delivered 

up the iſland of Cyprus to him. - That king received bim 

with infinite ſatis faction, took him into the number of his 
confidents 3 made him governor of Coeloſyria and Pale- 

ſtine; and ſent to Cyprus, in his room, Crates, who had 
commanded in the caſtle at Jeruſalem under Softatus, 

Large mention is made of this Ptolemy Macron in the 

books of the Maccabees. | 

(u) Antiochus ſpent the whole winter, in making freſh 
preparations for a ſecond expedition into Egypt; and, the 
inſtant the ſeaſon would permit it, invaded that country 
both by ſea and land. Ptolemy had raiſed a very conſider- 

able army, but without ſucceſs ; for Antiochus gained a 

ſecond battle on the frontiers, took the city of Peluſium, 

and marched to the very center of Egypt. In this laſt de- 
feat of the Egyptians, it was in his power not to have ſuf- 
fered a ſingle man to eſcape; but, the more completely 
to ruin his nephew, inſtead of making uſe of the advantage 
he had gained, he himſelf rode up and down on all fides, 
and obliged his ſoldiers to diſcontinue the ſlaughter. This 

clemency gained him the hearts of the Egyptians; and 
when he advanced into the country, all the inhabitants 
came in crowds to pay their ſubmiſſion to him; ſo that 
he ſoon took Memphis and all the reſt of Egypt, except 
Alexandria, which alone held out againſt him. | 


y fol Philometor was either taken, or elſe ſurrendered him- 
g. he ſe]f to Antiochus, who ſet him at full liberty. After this, 
dor they had but one table; lived, ſeemingly, in great friend- 
regar 


ſhip ; and, for fome time, Antiochus affected to be ex- 


diſpo tremely careful of the intereſt of the young king his ne- 
when phew, and to regulate his affairs as his guardian. But, 
id done when he had once poſſeſſed himſelf of the country, under 
8 that pretext he ſeized whatſoever he thought fit, plunder- 

1 Mac- 


(u) 2 Maccab. v. 1. x Maccab. i. 17.20. Hieron, in Dan, 
Diod. in Excerpt. Valeſ. P. 311. ; 
Yor, VII, H 
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ed all places, and enriched himſelf, as well as his ſoldiers, fi 
with the ſpoils of the Egyptians, © ; by 
(x) Philometor made a miſerable figure all this time, pr 
In the field, he had always kept as far as poſſible from dan. 0; 
ger, and had not even ſhown himſelf to thoſe who fought 
for him, and after the battle, in how abje& a manner did cit 
he ſubmit himſelf to Antiochus, by whom he ſuffered hin. ſac 


| ſelf to be diſpoſſeſſed of ſo ſine a kingdom, without under- 
taking any thing to preſerve it ! This, however, was not 
ſo much owing to want of courage and natural capacity, 
© (for he afterwards gave proofs of both, ) as the effect of his 
ſoft and effeminate education under Eulaeus his governor, 
That eunuch, ' who alſo was his prime miniſter, had uſed 
his utmoſt endeavours to plunge him in luxury and effemi- 
nacy, in order to make him incapable of affairs; and to 
make himſelf as neceſſary when the young prince ſhould be 
of age, as he had been during his minority; and thereby 
engroſs all power in his own hands. | 
(y) Whilſt Antiochus was in Egypt, a falſe report of 
his death ſpread throughout Paleſtine. Jaſon thought this 
a proper opportunity to recover the employment he had 
| loſt in that country. Accordingly he marebed with a fey 
more than a thouſand men to Jeruſalem ; and there, by the 
aſſiſtance of his partizans in the city, made himſelf maſter 
of it; drove out Menelaus, who withdrew to the citadel, 
exerciſed every ſpecies of cruelty upon his fellow- citizens, 
and unmercifully put to death all thoſe that fell into his 
hands, and whom he conſidered as his enemies. 
When advice of this was brought Antiochus in Egypt, 
he concluded that the eus had made a general inſurrec- 
tion, and therefore ſet forward immediately to quell it 4 
The circumſtance which moſtly exaſperated him was, bi 10 cretic 
being informed that the inhabitants of Jeruſalem had made BY "wg 
great rejoicings, when a falſe report had prevailed of hi - de 
death. He therefore beſieged the city, took it by ſtorm; or Ftol 
and during the three days that it was abandoned to tht De 
(x) Joſtin. I. xxx iv. e. 2. Diod. in Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 316 BWWequirale 
* Maccab. i. 2029. 2 Maccab. v. 5---21. Joſeph. Ant 2 2 
I. Xii. c. 7. Diod. I. xxxiy, Eclog 1. Hieron. in Dan. 09. Pog 
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fury of the ſoldiers, he cauſed fourſcore thouſand men to 
be inhumanly butchered, Forty thoufand were alſo taken 
priſoners, and the like number ſold to the neighbouring 
nations. 

But not yet ſatisfied, this impious monarch entered for- 
cibly into the temple as far as the ſanctuary and the molt 
ſacred places; even polluting, by his preſence, the holy 
of holies, whether the traitor Menelaus led bim. After 
this, adding facrilege to profanation, he carried away the 
altar of perfumes, the table for the ſhew-bread, the candle - 
ſtick with ſeven branches belonging to the ſanctuary, (all 
theſe were of gold ;) with ſeveral other vaſes, utenſils and 
gifts of kings, alſo of gold. He plundered the city, and 
returned to Antioch laden with the ſpoils of Judaea and 
Egypt, all which together amounted to immenſe * ſums. 
To complete the calamity of the Jews, Antiochus, at his. 
ſetting out, appointed as governor over Judaea, a Phrygian, 
Philip by name, a man of great cruelty : he nominated 
Andronicus, à man of the like barbarous diſpoſition, go- 
vernor of Samaria; and beſtowed on Menelaus, the moſt 
wicked of the three, the title of high · prieſt, inveſting 
lum with the authority annexed to that office, 

(z) Such was the beginning of the calamities which had 
been foretold to Jeruſalem by ſtrange phaenomenas in the 
| ſkies, that had appeared there, ſome time before, during 
forty days ſucceſſively, Theſe were men, ſome on horſe- 
back and others on foot, armed with ſhields, lances, and 
ſwords, who forming conſiderable bodies, combated in the 
ar like two armies in battle, 1 4 

(a) The Alexandrians, ſeeing Philometor in the hands 
of Antiochus, whom he ſuffered to govern his kingdom at 
diſcretion, conſidered him as loſt to them, and therefore 
F {cated bis younger brother upon the throne, which they 
firlt declared void, (b) On this occaſion he had the name 
of Ptolemy Evergetes II. given him, which was foon 


We are told in the Maceabees, Book II. ch. i. ver. 14. tbat he 
carried off from the temple, only eighteen hundred talents, which are 
equivalent to about two hundred and ſeventy thouſand pounds ſterling. 
(2) 2 Miccab. v. 2---4, (a) A. M. 3835. Ant. J. C. 
69. Porphyr. in Graec. r Scalig. (b) Athen. I. iv. p. 184. 
Hh 2 
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changed to that of Cacergetes ; the former fignifying be- ay 
neficent, and the latter malevolent, He afterwards was er 
nick · named Phyſoon or tan-bellied, becauſe his immo- ch 
derate eating had made him remarkably corpulent. (e) Pt 
Moſt hiſtorians mention him under the latter epithet, Ci- 
neas and Cumanus were appointed his chief miniſters, and thi 
were ordered to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to reſtore, if fro 
poſſible, the affairs of the kingdom to their former flouriſh- Pal 
ing condition, anc 
Antiochus, who had advice of what was tranſaQting, ed 
+ took occaſion thereupon to return a third time into Egypt, con 
under the ſpecious pretence of reſtoring the dethroned mo- As 
narch; but, in reality, to make himſelf abſolute maſter ano 
of the kingdom. > He defeated the Alexandrians in a ſea - pre 
fight near Peluſium, marched his forces into Egypt, and per 
advanced directly towards Alexandria, ia order to be - at 
ſiege it. The young king conſulted his two miniſters, who with 
adviſed him to ſummon a grand council, compoſed of all 4 
the principal officers of the army; and to deliberate with marc 
them, on the meaſures proper to be taken in the preſent it. 
exigency. After many debates, they came at laſt to this patra 
reſolntion ; that, as their affairs were reduced to ſo low Rom 
an ebb, it would be abſolutely neceſſary for them to en- ducec 
deavour a reconciliation with Antiochus; and that the ſador 
ambaſſadors of the ſeveral ſtates of Greece, who were in mitte 
Alexandria at that time, ſhould be deſired to employ their that t 
mediation, to which they readily conſented, more 
They went by water up the river to Antiochus with the Roma 
overtures of peace, accompanied by two of Ptolemy's am- and t 
baſſadors, who had the ſame inſtructions. He gave them obliga 
a very gracious reception in his camp, regaled them that Weir 
day in a very magnificent manner, and appointed them v Makin; 
make their propoſals on the morrow. The Achaeans ſpoke ot do 
firſt, and afterwards the reſt in their turns. All were ur troops 
animous in their accuſation of Eulaeus; afcribing the c the ſen 
lamities of the war to his male-adminiftration, and to the Hand Cl 
minority of Ptolemy Philometor. At the fame time, they — 


(e) Polyb. in Legat. c. 8. f qvaxav ventricofus, obe 


ſus, from pvoxn, Craſſum inteſtinum, venter. (d) 
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bes apologized in a very artful manner for the new king, and 
Was employed all their powers of the rhetoric to move Antio- 
no- chus in his favour, in order to induce him to treat with 
(e) piolemy; laying great ſtreſs on their affinity. 

Ci- Antiochus in the anſwer be gave, agreed entirely with 
and them as to the cauſe and origin of the war; took occaſion 
e, if from thence to eoforce the right he had to Coeloſyria and 
iſh» Paleſtine; alleged the -reaſons we have related above; 


and produced ſome authentic inſtruments, which were judg- 
ed ſo ſtrong, that all the members of this congreſs were 
convinced that he had the juſteſt right to thoſe provinces, 
As to the conditions of the peace, he poſtponed them till 
another opportunity ; promiſing them that he would make 
preparations, for a ſolemn treaty, as ſoon as two abſent 
perſons, whom he named, ſhould be with him ; declaring, 
at the ſame time, that he would not take a ſingle (tep 
without them. 

Aſter this anſwer he decamped, came to Naucratis, 
marched from thence to Alexandria, and began to beſiege 
it, (d) In this extremity, Ptolemy Evergetes, and Cleo- 
patra his ſiſter, who were in the city, ſent ambaſſadors to 
Rome; repreſenting the calamity to which they were re- 
duced, and imploring the aid of the Romans. The ambaſ- 
ſadors appeared, in the audience to which they were ad- 
mitted by the ſenate, with all the marks of ſorrow uſed at 
that time in the greateſt afflictions, and made a ſpeech ſtill 
more affecting. They obſerved, that the authority of the 


vere in 


y their 


ith the WY Romans was ſo much revered by all nations and Kings; 
y's am- and that Antiochus, particularly, had received ſo many 
e them obligations from them, that, if they would only declare by 
em that WY cir ambaſſadors, that the ſenate did not approve of his 
them to making war againſt kings in alliance with Rome; they did 


not doubt but Antiochus would immediately draw off his 
troops from Alexandria, and return to Syria, That, ſhould 
the ſenate refuſe to afford them their protection, Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra, being expelled from their kingdom, would 
be immediately reduced to fly to Rome: and that it would 
reflect a diſhonour on the Romans, ſhould che world ha 

(d) Liv. I. zliy, n. 19. WY Legat. go. AF 
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an opportunity to ſay, that they had neglected to aid the 
king and queen, at a time when their affairs were ſo def- 
perate. 6 
The ſenate moved with their remonſtrances, and 
ſuaded that it would not be for the intereſt of the Romans 
to ſuffer Antiochus to attain to ſuch an height of power, 
which would be too formidable, ſhould he unite the crown 
of Egypt to that of Syria, reſolved to fend an embaſſy to 
Egypt, to put an end to the war. C. Popilias Lenas, C. 
Decimus, and C. Hoſtilius, were appointed for this impor- 
tant negotiation. Their inſtructions were, that they ſhould 
firſt wait upon Antiochus, and afterwards on Ptolemy; 
ſhould order them, in the name of the ſenate, to ſuſpend | 
all hoſtilities, and putan end to the war: and that, ſhould 
either of the parties refuſe a compliance, the Romans would 


no longer conſider them as their friend and ally. As the t 
danger was imminent, three days after the reſolution had b 
been taken in the ſenate, they ſet out from Rome with the u 
Egyptian ambaſſadors, ſe 
(e) A little before their departure, ſome Rhodian am- p- 
baſſadors arrived in Egypt, who came expreſsly to termi- pl 
nate, if poffible, the diviſions between the two crowns, bu 
They landed at Alexandria, and went from thence to An- be 
tiochus's camp. They did all that lay in their power to Giſt 
induce him to an accommodation with the king of Egypt; bit 
ſtrongly inſiſtipg on the friendſhip with which both crowns wa 
had fa long honoured them; and how nearly it concerned miz 
them to employ their good offices, in order to ſettle a laf- effe 
ting peace between them. As they expatiated conſidera · diti 
bly on theſe common places, Antiochus interrupted them, met 
and. dęclared in few words: That they had no occalion to its f 


m harangues on this ſubject; that the crown be- 

longed to the elder of the two brothers, with whom he 

had concluded a peace, and contracted a ſtrict friendſhip; 

that, if he were recalled and replaced upon the throne, the 

war would be ended at one. 

| (f) He ſaid theſe words, but harboured a very different 
deſiga; his view being only to pevplex affairs for the at- 


(e) Polyb. Legat. 84. 


(f) Liv. 1 fi, 11. 
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tainment of his on ends. The reſiſtance he met with from 
Alexandria, the ſiege of which he plainly ſaw he ſhould 
be forced to raiſe, obliged him to change his plan, and 
conclude, that it would henceforwards be his intereſt to 
keep up an enmity, and occaſion a war between the two 
brothers, which, might weaken them to ſuch a degree, 
that it ſhould be in his power to overpower both whenever 
he pleaſed. In this view he raiſed the liege, and marched 
towards Memphis; and gave Philometor, in outward ap- | 
pearance, poſſeſſion of the whole kingdom, Pe luſium ex- 
cepted; which he kept as a key for entering Egypt when 
he pleaſed, and the inſtant matters ſhould be ripe for his 
purpoſe. After having made theſe diſpoſitions, he returned a 
to Antioch. 

Philometor began a laſt to wake from the ERS in- 
to which his indolent effeminacy had plunged him, and to 
be ſenſible of all the calamities theſe revolutions had brought 
upon him. He had even natural penetration enough to 
ſee through Antiochus's deſign; and that king's keeping 
poſſeſſion of Peluſium entirely opened his eyes. He faw 
plainly, that he kept this key of Egypt with no other view 
but to re-enter by it, when his brother and himſelf ſhould 
be reduced-ſo low, as to be unable to make the leaſt re- 
liſtance ; and that then, both would fall victims to his am- 
bition. The inſtant therefore that Antiochus marched a- 
way, he ſent to inform his brother, that he deſired they 
might come to an accommodation, which was accordingly 
effected by the mediation of Cleopatra their ſiſter, on con- 
dition that the two brothers ſhould reign jointly. Philo- 
metor returned to Alexandria, and Egypt was reſtored to 
its former tranquillity, to the great joy of the inhabitants, 
particularly thoſe of Alexandria, who had ſuffered ex- 
ceedingly during the war. 

Had Antiochus ſpoke from his heart, when he declared 
that the ſole deſign of bis coming into Egypt was to reſtore 
Philometor to his throne, he would have been pleaſed to 
hear that the two brothers were reconciled. But he was 
far from entertaining ſuch thoughts; and I before obſerv- 
ed, that he conccaled beneath thoſe N profeſſions, 
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an intention to cruſh the two brothers, after they ſhould 
have reduced each other by à war. 

(2 The brothers, convinced that Antiochus would a- 
gain invade them with great vigour, ſent ambaſſadors into 
Greece, to deſire ſome auxiliary forces from the Achacans, 
The aſſembly was held in Corinth, the two kings requelt- 
ed only a thouſand foot under the command of Lycortas, | 
and two hundred horſe under Polybius. They had alſo 
given orders for raifing a thouſand mercenary troops. Cal- 
| licrates, who preſided in the aſſembly, oppoſed the re- 
queſt made by the ambaſſadors, upon pretence that it 
would not be for the intereſt of the Achaean confederates, 
to concern themſelves in any manner with foreign affairs; 
but that they ought to preſerve their ſoldiers, to be in a 
condition to aid the Romans, who, it was believed, would 
ſoon come to a battle with Perſeus. Lycortas and Poly- 
bias then ſpeaking, obſerved, among other things, that 
Polybius having been the year before with Marcius, who 
commanded- the Roman army in Macedonia, to offer him 
the aid which the Achaean league had decreed to ſend him; 
the conſul thanked him, and ſaid, that as he had got foot- 
ing in Macedonia, he ſhould not want the aid of the allies; 
and therefore that the Achaeans could not have that pre- 
text for abandoning the kings of Egypt. Belides, that as 
the league was able, without the leaſt inconveniency, to 
levy thirty or forty thouſand men; conſequently ſo ſmall 
a number as was defired by the Egyptian princes, would not 
leſſen their ſtrength. That the Achaean confederates ought 
to embrace the opportunity they now had of aiding the two 
kings; that it would be the higheſt ingratitude in them, to 
forget the favours they had received from the Egyptians ; 
and that their refuſal.on this occaſion would be a violation 
of treaties and oaths on which the alliance was founded. 
As the majority were for granting the aid, Callicrates diſ- 
miſſed the ambaſſadors, upon pretence that it was contrary 
to the laws, to debate on an affair of that nature in ſuch 
an aſſembly. 

1c therefore was held, ſome time nega in ticyon, and 


(g) Polyb. Legat. 8991. 
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as the members were upon the point of taking the fame re- 
folution, Callicrates read a forged letter from Q. Marcius, 
by which the Achaeans were exhorted to employ their 
mediation for terminating the war between the two Pto- 
lemy's and Antiochus, and in conſequence cauſed a decree 
to paſs, whereby the Achaean confederates agreed to ſend 
only an embaſly to thoſe princes. 

(h) The inſtant that Antiochus heard of the decked 
tion of the two brothers, he reſolved to employ his whole 


force, againſt them. Accordingly he ſent his fleet early into 


Cyprus, to preſerve the poſſeſſion of that iſland : At the 
fame time he marched at the head of a very powerful land 
army, with the deſign to conquer Egypt openly, and not 
pretend, as he had before done, to fight the cauſe of one 
of his nephe ws. Upon his arrival at Rhinocorura, he found 
ambaſſadors from Philometor, who told him, that their 
ſovereign was very ſenſible that he owed his reſtoration to 
Antiochus; that he conjured him not to deſtroy his own 
work by employing fire and fword ; but, on the contrary, 
to acquaint him amicably with his prezenſions.” Antiochus, 
throwing off the. maſk, no longer uſed the tender and af - 
fectionate expreſſions of which he had till then been fo oſ- 
tentatiouſly laviſh, but declared himfelf at once an enemy 
to both. He told the ambaſſadors, that he inſiſted upon 
having the iſland of Cyprus with the city of Peluſium, and 
all the land along the arm of the Nile, on which it was 
ſituated, reſigned to him for ever; affuring them, that he 
was determined to conclude a peace upon no other condi- 
tions. He alſo fixed a day for a final anſwer to his demand. 
The time being elapſed, and the ſatisfaction he pretended 
to require not being made, he began hoſtilities ; penetrated 
as far as Memphis, ſubjecting the whole country, through 
which he paſſed; and there received the ſubmiſſion of al- 
molt all the reſt of the kingdom. He afterwards marched 
toward Alexandria, with deſign to beſiege that city, the 
poſſeſſion of which would have made him abſolute maſter 
of all Egypt. He would certainly have ſucceeded in his 


(0) A. M. 3836. Ant, J. C. 268, Liv. L aiv. n. 11-13. Po- 
lyb. Legat. 92. 2 ; | 
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enterprize had he not been checked in his carrier by the 
Roman embaſſy which broke all the meaſures he had been 
ſo long taking, in order to poſſeſs himſelf of Egypt. 

We before obſerved, that the ambaſſadors who were 
nonnoated to go to Egypt, had left Rome with the utmoſt 
diligence. They landed at Alexandria, juſt at the time 
 Antiochus was marching to beſiege it. The ambaſſadors 
came up with him at * Eleuſine, which was not a mile 
from Alexandria. The king ſeeing Popilius, with whom he 
had been intimately acquainted at Rome, when he was an 
hoſtage in that city, opened his arms to embrace him, as 
his old friend. The Roman, who did not confider himſelf 
on that occaſion as a private man, but a ſervant of the 
public, deſired to know, before he anſwered his compli- 
ment, whether he ſpoke to a friend, or an enemy of Rome. 
He then gave him the decree" of the ſenate, bid him read 
it over, and return him an immediate anſwer. Antiochus, 
after peruſing it, ſaid, that he would examine the con- 
tents of it with his friends, and give his anſwer in a ſhort 
time, Popilius, enraged at the king for talking of delays, 
drew, with the wand he held in his hand, a circle round 
Antiochus, and then raiſiog his voice; An/wer, ſays he, 
the ſenate, before you ſtir out of that circle, The king 
quite confounded at ſo haughty an order, after a moment's 
reflection, replied, that he would act according to the de- 
fire of the ſenate, Popilius then received his civilities ; and 
behaved after in all reſpects as an old friend. + How ef- 
fectual was this blunt loftineſs of ſentiments and expreſſion! 


the Roman with a few words ſtrikes terror into the king of 


Syria, and ſaves the king of Egypt. 

The circumſtance which made the one ſo bold, and the 
other ſo ſubmiſſive, was the news that arrived juſt before 
of the great victory gained by the Romans over Perſeus 
king of Macedonia, From that inſtant, every thing gave 
way before them; and the Roman name grew Farmidabie 
to all princes and nations. 

* Turnebius and H. Valefius think that we ſhould read, in Livy, 
Eleuſinem inſtead of Leuſinem. + Quam efficax eſt animi ſer- 


moniſque abſciſſa gravitas! Eodem momento Syriac __ terruit. 
Agypti texit, Val, Max, I. vi. c. 4. 
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Antiochus having left Egypt at the time ſlipulated, Po- 
pilias returned with his collegues to Alexandria, where 
he ſigned the treaty of union between the two brothers, 
which had not been exccuted before. He then croſſed in- 
to Cyprus ; ſent home Antiochus's fleet, which had gained 
a victory over that of the Egyprians ; reſtored the whole 
iſland to the: kings of Egypt, who laid a juſt claim to it; 
and returned to Rome, in order to acquaint the ſenate with 
the ſucceſs of his embaſſy, 
Ambaſſadors from Antiochus, the two Ptolemys and Cle- 
opatra their ſiſter, arrived there almoſt at the ſame time. 
The former ſaid, That the peace which the ſenate had 
been pleaſed to grant their ſovereign, appeared to him 
more glorious than the moſt ſplendid conqueſts; and that 
he had obeyed the commands of the Roman ambaſſadors, 
as ſtrictly as if they had been ſent from the gods. How 
grovelliog, and at the ſame time how impious was all this ! 
They afterwards congratulated the Romans on the victory 
they had gained over Perſeus. The reſt of the ambaſſadors 
declared, in the like extravagant ſtrain; That the two 
Ptolemys and Cleopatra thought themſelves bound in as 
great obligations to the ſenate and people of Rome, as to 
their pareats, and even to the gods; having been deliver. 
ed, by the protection which Rome had granted them, from 
a very grievous ſiege; and re-eſtabliſhed on the throne of 
their anceſtors, of which they had been almoſt entirely 
diſpoſſeſſed. The ſenate anſwered ;* ** That Antiochus 
acted wiſely in paying obedience to the ambaſſadors ; and 
that the people and ſenate of Rome were pleaſed with bim 
for it,” Methinks this is carrying the ſpirit of haughtineſs 
as high as poſſible. With regard to Ptolemy and Cleopatra, 
it was anſwered ; * That the ſenate were very much 
pleaſed with the opportunity of doing them ſome ſervice; 
and that they would endeavour to make them ſeuſible, that 
they ought to look upon the friendſhip and protection of 
the Romans, as the molt ſolid ſupport of their kingdom.“ 


The Praetor was then ordered to make the ambaſſadors 
the uſual . 4 
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SecT. III. Antiochus, enraged at what had happened in 
Egypt, wreaks his vengeance on the Jews. He endea- 
vours to aboliſh the wor ſhip of the true God in Jer 
ruſalem. He exerciſes the moſt horrid cruelties in 
that city. The generous reſiſtance made by Mattathias, 
avho, in his expiring moments, exhorts his ſons to 
fight in defence of the law of God. Judas Maccabeus 
gains ſeveral victories over the generals and armies of 
Antiochus. That prince, who had marched into Perſia, 
in order to amaſs treaſures there, attempts to plunder 

a rich temple in E lymais, but is ſhameſully repulſed, 
Hearing that his armies had been defeated in Fudaea, 
he ſets out in a ſudden to extirpate all the Jews. In 
his march, be is flruck by the hand of heaven, and 
dies in the greateſt torments, Her having reigned 
eleven years. 

(i) NTIOCHUS, at his return from Egypt, exal- 

perated to ſee himſelf forcibly diſpoſſeſſed by 
the Romans, of a crown which he looked upon already as 
his own, made the Jews, though they had not offended 
him in any manner, feel the whole weight of his wrath, 
In his march through Paleſtine, he detached: twenty-two 
thouſand men, the command of whom he gave to Apollo- 
nius, with orders to deſtroy the city of Jeruſalem. 
Apollonius arrived there juſt two years after this city 
had been taken by Antiochus. At his firſt coming, he did 
not behave in any manner as if he had received ſuch cruel 
orders, and waited tili the firſt day of the ſabbath before 
he executed them. But then, ſeeing all the people afſem- 
bled peaceably in the ſynagogues, and paying their religi- 
ous worſhip to the Creator; he put in execution the 
barbarous commiſſion he had received, and ſetting all his 
troops upon them, commanded them to cut to pieces all 
the men; and to ſeize all the women and children, in or- 
der that they might be expoſed to ſale. Theſe commands 
were obeyed with the utmoſt cruelty and rigour. Not a 


(1) A. M. 3836. Ant. J. C. 168. 1 Maccab, i. 30.40. and 
u. ver. 24-27. Joſeph. * I. xit, c. . 
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ſingle man was ſpared ;* all they could find being cruelly, 
butchered, inſomuch that every part of the city ſtreamed 
with blood. The city was afterwards plundered ; and fire 
ſet to ſeveral parts of it, after all the rich moveables had 
becn carried off, They demoliſhed ſuch parts of the houſe 
as were (till ſtanding ; and, with the ruins, built a ſtrong 
fort on the top of one of the hills of the city of David, 


oppoſite to the Temple which it commanded. They threw 


a ſtrong garriſon i into it, to awe the whole Jewiſh nation ; 
they made it a good place of arms, furniſhed with good ae 


gazines, where they depoſited all the ſpoils taken in the 


plunder of the city, 
From hence the garriſon fell on all who came to worſhip 


* the true God in the temple ; and ſhed their blood on every 


part of the ſanctuary, which they polluted by all poſhble 
methods. A ſtop was put to both morning and evening 
ſacrifices z not one of the ſervants of the true God — 
to come and adore him there. 

(K) As ſoon as Antiochus was returned to Antioch, he 
publiſhed a decree, by which the ſeveral nations in his do- 
minions were commanded to lay aſide their antient religi- 
ous ceremonies, and their particular uſages; to profeſs 
the ſame religion with the king, and to worſhip the ſame 
gods, and after the ſame manner, as he did. This decree, 
though expreſſed in general terms, glanced nevertheleſs 
chiefly at the Jews, whom he was abſolutely determined 
to extirpate, as well as their religion, 

In order that this edict might be punctually executed, 
he ſcat intendants into all the provinces of his empire, who 
were commanded to ſee it. put in execution: and to in- 
ſlruct the people io all the ceremonies and cuſtoms to which 
they were to conform, 

The Gentiles obeyed with no > great een Though 
they ſeem. not to have been affected with the change of 
their worſhip, or gods, they however were not very well 
pleaſed with this innovation in religious matters. No peo- 
ple ſeemed more eager to comply with the orders of the 


(K) 1 Maccab. i. 41---64, & 2 vi. I--7, Joſeph. ibid. 
Vor. VIII. I i 
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court than the Samaritans. They preſented a petition to 
the king, in which they declared themſelves not to be 
Jews; and deſired that their temple built on mount Geri- 
Zim, which, till then, had not been dedicated to any deity 
in particular , might henceforwards be conſecrated to 
the Grecian Jupiter, and be called after his name. An- 
tiochus received their petition very graciouſly; and ordered 
Nicanor, deputy governor of the province of Samaria, to 


dedicate their temple to the Grecian Jupiter as they had 
deſired, and not to moleſt them in any manner. 

But-the Samaritans were not the only apoſtates who for- ſ 
ſook their God and their law in this trial. Several Jews, 
either to eſcape the perſecution, to ingratiate themſelves a 
with the king or his officers, or elſe from inclination and : 
libertiniſm, changed alſo their religion. From theſe diffe- G 
rent motives many fell from Iſrael (I); and ſeveral of thoſe hs 
who had once taken this wicked ſtep, joining themſelves * 
wich the king's forces, became (as is but too common) 4 
greater perſecutors of their unhappy brethren than the hea- 2 
thens themſelves, . r to execute this barbarous n 
commiſſion. 1 

The intendant, who was ſent into 9 2 and Samaria, Ws 
to ſee the king's decree was punctually obeyed, was called 1 s 
Athenaeus, a man advancedin years, and extremely well Mo 
verſed in all the ceremonies of the Grecian idolatry, who, = | 
for that reaſon, was judged a fit perſon to invite thoſe ra- ere 
tions to join in it. Aſſoon as he arrived in Jeruſalem. he bis 
began by putting a ſtop to the facrifices which were offered hi. 
up to the God of Iſrael, and ſuppreſſing all the obſervan- thas 


ces of the Jewiſh law. They polluted the temple in ſuch 
a manner, that it was no longer fit for the ſeryice of God; 
profaned the ſabbaths and other feſtivals; forbid the cir- 
cumciſion of children; carried off and burnt all the copies 
of the law wherever they could find them; aboliſhed all 
the ordinances of God in every part of the country, and if 
put to death whoever. was found to have ated contrary vi 

() Maccab#: 5 - „ 

+ They ex ek Woes in that manner, hecauſe the mig 
name of tlic oy 1 [Jehovah ) was never uttered by the Jews 
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the decree of the king. The Syrian ſoldiers, apd the in- 
tendant who commanded over them, were the chief in- 
ſtruments by which the Jews were converted to the religi- 
on profeſſed by the ſovereign, 

To eſtabliſh it the ſooner in every part of the nation, 
altars and chapels filled with idols were erected in every 
part of the city, and ſacred groves were planted, They 
ſer officers over theſe, who cauſed all the people in general 
to offer ſacrifices in them every month, the day of the 
month on which the king was born, who made them eat 
ſwine's fleſh, and other unclean animals ſacrificed there. 

(m) One of theſe officers, Apelles by name, came to 
Modin, the reſidence of Mattathias, of the ſacerdotal race, 
a venerable man, and extremely zealous for the law of 
God, He was ſon to John, and grandſon to Simon, from 
whoſe father Aſmoneus the family was called Aſmoneans. 
With him were his five ſons, all brave men, and fired with 
as ardent zeal for the law of God, as himſelf. Theſe were 
Johanna ſirnamed Gaddis; Simon ſirnamed Tha; Judas 
ſirnamed Maccabeus ; Eleazar called Abaron; and Jo- 
vathan called Apphus. Being arrived in Modin, Apelles 
aſſembled the inhabitants, and explained to them the pur- 
port of his commiſſion. Directing himſelf afterwards to 
Mattathias, he endeavoured to perſuade him to conform 
to the king's orders; in hopes that the converſion of 10 
venerable a man would induce all the reſt of the inhabi- 
tants to follow his example, He promiſed that, in caſe of 
his compliance, the king would rank him in the number of 
his friends, and appoint him a member of his council; and 
that himſelf and his ſons ſhould be raifed, by the court, 
to the greateſt honours add preferments. Mattathias ſaid, 

ſo loud as to be heard by the whole aſſembly, that * though 
all the nations of the earth ſhould obey king Aatiochus, 
and all the people of Iſrael ſhould abandon the law of 
their forefathers, and obey his ordinances, yet himſelf, 


(m) 1 Maccab. ii. r---30, Joſeph. Antiq. I. xii. c. 8. 
Etſi omnes gentes regi Antiocho obediunt, ut diſeedat unuſquif- 


que a ſervitute legis patrum ſuorum, & con ſentiat mandatis ejus: ego, 


& filii mei, & tratres mei, obedie mus legi patrum noſtrorum, 
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- his children, and his brothers would adhere for ever in. 
violably to the law of God. 

After having made this declaration, ſeeing a Jew going 
up to the altar which the heathens had raiſed, to ſacrifice 
there in obedience to the king's injunctlion; fired with a 
zeal like that of Phineas, and dts wr uh with a + juſt and 
holy indignation, he fell upon the apoſtate and killed him: 
Afier this, being aſſiſted by his ſons, and ſome others who 
joined them, he alſo killed the king's commiſſioner and all 
his folers. Having in a manner thrown up the ſtandard 
by this bold action, he cried aloud in the city; $ Yho/cever 
is zealous of the law, (n) and maintaineth the covenants, 
let him follow me. As he had now aſſembled his whole 
family, and all who were truly zealous for the worſhip of 
God, he retired with them to the mountains, whither they 
ſoon were followed by others; ſo that all the deſerts of 
Judaea were filled, in a little time, with people who fled 
from the perſecution, 

(o) Art firſt, when the Jews were attacked on the ſab- 
bath, for fear of violating the holineſs of the day, they did 
not dare to make the leaſt defence, but ſuffered themſelves 
to be cut to pieces. However, they ſoon became ſenſible, 
that the law of the ſabbath was not binding to perſons 
in ſuch imminent danger as themſelves, | 

(p) Advice being brought Antiochus, that his decrees 
were not ſo implicitly obeyed in Judaea, as in all other 
nations, went thither in perſon, in order to ſee them put 
in execution. He then exerciſed the moſt horrid cruelties 
over all ſuch Jews as refuſed to abjure their religion; in 
order to force the reſt, by the dread of the like inhuman 
treatment, to comply with what was required of them. 
(g) At this time happened the martyrdom of Eleazar; 
of the mother and of her ſeven ſons commonly called the 
Maccabees** Although their hiſtory is univerſally known, 


(n) r Maceds: c. vii. v. 29. (0). x Maecab. ij. 31---41. 2 Vi 
11. Joſeph. ibid. (p) A. M. 3837. Ant. J. C. 165. Joſeph. de 
Maccab. c. iv. & v. (q) 2 Maccab. c. vi. & vii. 


- + God had commanded his people to ſlay thoſe who ſhould perſuade 


them to facrifice to idols. See Deut. c. 13. v. 6, to 12. 


$ Omnis, quizelum habetlegis, ſtatuens leſtamentum, exeat poſt me, 
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they appear to me ſo important, and te ſo hearly to 
Antiochus, whoſe life I am now writing, that I cannot 
prevail with myſelf to omit it. I ſhall therefore repeat it 
in almoſt the very words of ſcripture. : | 

Theextreme violence of the perſecution occaſioned many 
to fall away: but, on the other ſide, ſeveral continued in- 
flexible, and choſe to ſuffer death, rather than pollute them- 
ſelves by eating impure meats, Eleazar was one of the 
molt illuſtrious among theſe, He was a venerable old man, 
ninety years of age, and a doctor of the law, whoſe life 
had been one continued ſeries of ſpotleſs innocence, He 
was commanded to eat ſwine's fleſh, and endeavours were 
uſed to make him ſwallow it, by forcibly opening his mouth, 
But Eleazar, preferring a glorious life to a criminal death, 
went voluntarily to execution; and perſevering in his re- 
ſolate patience, was determined not to infripge the law to 
ſave his life. 5 

His friends who were preſent, moved with an unjuſt 
compaſſion, took him aſide, and earneſtly beſought him to 
permit them to bring him ſuch meats as he was allowed 
to eat; in order that it might be imagined, that he had 
eaten of the meats of the ſacrifice, purſuant to the king's 
command ; and by that means fave his life, But Eleazar, 
conſidering only what great age, the noble and generous 
ſentiments he was born with, and the life of purity and in- 
nocence which he had led. from his infancy, required of 
him, anſwered, purſuant to the ordinances of the holy law 
of God, that he would rather die than conſent to what was 
deſired from him. It would be ſhameful, ſays he to 
them, for me, at this age, to uſe ſuch an artifice, as many 
young men, upon the ſuppoſition that Eleazar, at fourſcore 


#*®, 


| and ten years of age, had embraced the principles ot the 


heathens, would be impoſed upon by ſuch deceit, which I 
ſhould have employed to preſerve the ſhort remains of a 
corruptible life; and thereby I ſhould diſhonour my old 
age, andexpoſe it to the curſes of all men. Beſides, ſup- 
pohng I [hould by that means avoid the puniſhment of men, 
I could oever fly from the hand of the Almighty, neither 
in this world, nor in that which is to come. For this res- 
ä 11 3 
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fon, if I lay down my life couragiouſſy, I ſhall appear wor. 


thy or old age; and (till leave behind me, for the imitation 
of young people, an example of conſtancy and reſolution, 
by ſuffering patiently an honourable death, for the ſake of 
our venerable, and holy laws.” Eleazar had no ſooner 
ended his ſpeech, but he was dragged to execution, The 
officers that attended him, and who hitherto had behaved 
with ſome humanity towards him, grew furious upon what 
he had ſaid, which they looked upon as the effect of pride, 
When the totments had made him ready to breathe his 
Jaſt, he vented a deep ſigh and faid: © O Lord! thou 
who art poſſeſſed of the holy knowlege, thou ſeeſt that 1, 
who could have delivered myſelf from death, do yet ſuffer 
cruel agonies in my body; but in my ſoul find joy in my 
fufferings, becauſe I fear thee.” Thus died this holy 
man; leaving, by his death, not only to the young men, 
but to his whole-nation, a glorious example of virtue and 
reſolution. 

At this time ſeven brothers, with their mother, were 
ſeized ; and king Antiochus would force them to eat ſwine' 
Heſh contrary to their law, by cauſing their bodies to be 
ſcourged in a moſt inhuman manner, But the eldeſt of the 
brethren ſaid to him © What is it thou wouldeſt aſk or 
have of us? We are ready to lay down our lives, rather 
than to violate the holy laws which God gave to our fore- 
fathers,” The king being exaſperated at theſe words, 
ordered brazen pans and cauldrons to be heated; and, 
when they were red, he cauſed the tongue of that man 
who had ſpoke firſt to be cut off; had the fkin torn from 
his head, and the extremities of his hands and feet cut off, 
before his mother and his brethren. After beiog mutilated 
in every part of his body, he was brought cloſe to the 
fire, and fried in the pan. Whilſt theſe variety of torture 
were inflicting upon him, his brothers and their mother ex- 
horted each other to die couragiouſly, ſaying : * The 
Lord God will have regard to truth: he will have pity ol 

us, and comfort us, as Moſes declares in his fong.” 
The firſt dying in this manner, the ſecond was taken; 


and after the hair of his head, with the skin, were ton 
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king: 


_*quillity of mind, he bravely ſaid: 


man power, though you are but a mortal man. 
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away, he was asked whether he would eat of ſome meats 
which were preſented to him; otherwiſe, that all his limbs 
ſhould be ſevered from his body. But he anſwered in the 
language of his country,” I will not obey any of your 
commands.“ He was then tortured in the ſame manner as 
his brother, Being ready to expire, he ſpoke. thus to the 
« Wicked prince, you bereave us of this terreſtrial 
life, but the King of heaven and earth, if we die for the 
defence of his laws, will one ay _ us up to everlaſt- 


ing life.“ 


They now proceeded to the third, He was commanded 
to put forth his tongue, which he did immediately ; and 
afterwards ſtretching forth bis hands with the utmoſt tran- 
* received theſe limbs 
from heaven, but I now deſpiſe them, fince I am to de- 
fend the laws of God; from the ſure and ſtedfaſt hopes 
that he will one day reſtore them to me.” The king and 
all his followers were altoniſhed at the intrepidity of this 
young man, who ſcorned the . utmoſt efforts of their cru- 
elty. The fourth was tortured in the ſame manner, and 
being ready to die, he ſaid to the monarch: lt is for 
our advantage to be killed by men, becauſe we hope that 
God will reſtore us to life at the refurreQtion : but you, 
O king, will never riſe to life,” 

The fifth, whilſt they were tormenting him, ſaid to 
Antiochus : ou now act according to your own will 
and pleaſure, becauſe you are inveſted with abſolute hu- 
But do 
not imagine that God has forſaken our nation, Stay but a 
little, and you will ſee the wonderous effects of his power; 


and in what manner he will torment yourſelf and your 


race,” 

The ſixth came next, who, in the moment before he 
expired, ſaid : '** Do' not deceive yourſelf, It is true, in- 
deed, our fins have drawn upon us the exquiſite tortures 
which we now ſuffer : but do not flatter yourſelf with the 


hopes of impunity, after having preſumed to make war 


againlt God himſelf.” 
In the mean time their mother, ſupported by the hopes 
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that ſhe had in God, beheld with incredible reſolution, all 
her ſeven ſons die thus inhumanly in one day. She encou- 
raged them by the wiſeſt and moſt pathetic diſcourſe, and 
uniting a manly courage with the tenderneſs of a mother, 
ſhe ſaid to them: I know not in what manner you were 
formed in my womb ; for it was not 1 who inſpired you 
with a ſoul and with life, nor formed your members : but 
I am ſure that the Creator of the world, who faſhioned 
man, and who gave being to all things. will one day re- 
ſtore you to life by his infinite mercy, in return for your 
haying deſpiſed it were, out of the love you bear to his 
laws.“ 

There till eee! her youngeſt ſon. Antiochus began 
to exhort him to a compliance; aſſuring him with an oath, 
that he would raiſe him to riches and power; and rank him 
in the number of his favourites, if he would forſake the 
laws of his forefathers, But the youth being inſenſible to 
all theſe promiſes, the king called his mother, and adviſed 
her to inſpire the child with ſalutary counſels. This ſhe 
promiſed : and going up to her ſon, and laughing at the 
tyrant's cruelty, ſhe ſaid to him in her native language: 
* Son, have pity on me; on me who bore you nine 
months in my womb ; who for three years fed you with 
milk from my breaſts, and brought you up ever ſince. I 
conjure you, dear child, to look upon heaven and earth 
and every thing they contain, and firmly to believe that 
God formed them all, as well as man. Fear not that cruel 
executioner; but ſhow yourſelf worthy of your brethren, 
by ſubmitting chearfully to death; in order that by the 
mercy of God, I may receive you together with your bro- 
thers, in the glory which awaits us.” 


As ſhe was ſpeaking in this manner, the young child- 


cried aloud: What is it you expect from me? I do not 
obey the king's command, but the law which was given us 
by Moſes. As to you, from whom all the calamities with 
which the Hebrews have been afflicted, flow, you ſhali not 
eſcape the hand of the Almighty. Our ſufferings indeed 
are owing to our fins; but if the Lord our God, to puriſh 
us, was, for a litile time, angry with us, he at laſt will 
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floods of tears at his death. 
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de appeaſed, and be reconciled to his ſervants But as for 


you, the molt wicked, the moſt impious of men, do not 


flatter yourſelf with vain hopes. You ſhall not eſcape the 
judgment of the Creator, who is all-ſeeing and omnipotent. 
As to my brothers; after having ſuffered, a moment, the 
moſt cruel tortures, they taſte eternal joys, In imitation 
of the example they have ſet me, I freely give up my body 
and life for the laws of my forefathers; and I beſeech God 
to extend his mercy ſoon to our nation; to force you by 
wounds and tortures of every kind to confeſs that he is the 
only God; and that his anger, which is juſtly fallen on the 
Hebrews, may end by my death and that of my brethren.” 

The king, now tranſported with fury, and unable to 
bear theſe inſults, cauſed this laſt youth to be tortured 
more grievouſly than the reſt, Thus he died in the ſame 
holy manner as his brethren, and with the utmoſt confidence 
in God, Art laſt the mother alſo ſuffered death. 

(r) Mattathias, before he died, ſent for his five ſons ; 
and after exhorting them to fight valiantly for the law of 
God againſt their perſecutors, he appointed Judas for their 
general, and Simon as preſident of the council, He after- 


wards died, and was interred at Modin, in the burying- 


place of his anceſtors, all the faithful Iſraclites ſhedding 
(s) Antiochus finding that Paulus Amilius, after hav- 
ing defeated Perſeus and cdnquered Macedonia, had ſo- 
lemnized games in the city of Amphipolis, ſituated on the 
river Strymon, was deſirous to have the ſame ſpectacle ex- 


hibited at Daphne near Antioch, He appointed the time for 


them, ſent to all places to invite ſpectators, and drew to- 
gether prodigious multitudes. The games were celebrated 
with incredible pomp, coſt immenſe ſums, and laſted ſeveral 


days. The part he there ated, during the whole time, 


anſwered in every reſpect to the character given of him by 
Daniel (t), who calls him a vile or contemptible man; as 
have ſaid elſewhere. He there did ſo many mad actions 
before that infinite multitude of people, aſſembled from dif- 


(r) A. M. 3838. Ant. J. C. 166. 1 Maccab. ii. 49---70. 
Joſeph. Antiq. 1. viii. c. 12. (s) Polyb. apud Athen. I. v. 
P+ 193, &e. Diod. in Excerpt. Valeſ. P · 321. (t) Dan. xi. 21. 
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ferent parts of the earth, that he became the laughing. 
ſtock of them all; and many of them were ſo much dif. 
guſted, that, to prevent their being ſpectators of a conduct 
ſo unworthy a. prince, and ſo repugnant to the rules of 
modeſty and decorum, they refuſed to go any more to the 
feaſts to which he invited them. 

(u) He had ſcarce ended the ſolemnization of theſe 
games, but Tiberius Gracchus arrived as ambaſſador from 
the Romans, in order to have an eye on Antiochus's actions, 
That prince gave him ſo polite and friendly a reception, 
that the ambaſſador not only laid aſide all ſuſpicion with 
regard to him, and did not perceive that he retained any 
reſentment with reſpe& to what happened in Alexandria, 
but even blamed thoſe who ſpread ſuch reports of him, 

And indeed Antiochus, beſides other civilities, quitted his 
palace to make room for Tiberius Gracchus and his train, 
and was even going to reſign his crown to him. The am- 
baſſador ought to have been politician enough to ſuſpect all 
theſe careſſes: for it is certain that Antiochus was medi- 
tating, at that time, how he might beſt revenge himſelf 
of the Romans ; but he diſguiſed his ſentiments, in or- 
der to gain time, and to be the better able to carry on his 
preparations, : 

(x) Whilſt Antiochus was amuſing himſelf with cele- 
brating games at Daphne, Judas was acting a very different 
part in Judaea. After having levied an army, he fortified 
the cities, rebuilt, the fortreſſes, threw ſtrong garriſioos 
into them, and thereby awed the whole country. Apollo- 
nius, who was governor of Samaria under Antiochus, thought 
he mould be able to check his progreſs, and according) 
marched directly againſt him. However, Judas defeated 
him, and made a great ſlaughter of his troops. Seron, ano- 
ther commander, who had flattered himſelf with the hopes 
of revengiog the affront his maſter had received, met with 
the like fate; and, as that general had been, v was alſo de- 
feated and killed in the battle. 
(u) Polyb. Legat. r01---105. 
322+ (x) 1 Maccab, i, 1-- -26, 2. viii, $---7. 
1. xii. c. 10. 
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When news was brought Antiochus of this double de- 
feat, he was exaſperated to fury. Immediately he aſſem- 


bled all his troops, which formed a mighty army, and 


determined to deſtroy the whole Jewiſh nation, and to ſet- 
tle other people in their country. But when his troops 
were to be paid, he had not ſufficient ſums in his coffers, 
having exhauſted them in the fooliſh expences he had lately 
been at. For want of money he was obliged to ſuſpend 
the yengeance he meditated againſt the Jewiſh nation; and 
all the plans he had formed for the immediate execution 
of that deſign, 

(y) He had ſquandered immenſe ſums on the games. 
Belides this, he had been extravagantly profuſe in every 
other reſpe&, particularly in the preſents he beſtowed on 
particular perſons and whole bodies of men. He often 
would throw his money abundantly among his attendants 
and others; ſometimes ſeaſonably enough, but moſt fre- 
quently without ſenſe or reaſon. On theſe occaſions he 
verified what the prophet Daniel had foretold of him, that 


he ſhould (z) ſcatter among them the prey and ſpoil of ri- 


cher; and the author of the (a) Maccabees, ſays, that he 
had been exceedingly liberal, and had abounded above the 
kings that were before him. We are told by (b) Athe- 
nacus, that the circumſtances which enabled him to defray 


ſo prodigious an expence were, firſt, the ſpoils he had ta- 
ken in Egypt, contrary to the promiſe he had made Phi- 


lometor in his minority; ſecondly, the ſums he had raiſed 


among his friends, by way of free gifts ; laſtly, (which 


was the moſt conſiderable article) the plunder of a great 
number of temples, which he had ſacrilegiouſiy invaded. 
(e) Beſides the difficulties to which the want of money 
reduced him, others aroſe, according to Daniel's prophe- 
cy, from the tidings which came to him out of the caſt, 
and out of the north, For northward, Artaxias, king of 
Armenia, had rebelled againſt him; and Perſia, which lay 
ealtward, diſcontinued the regular payment of the tribute, 


(y) Joſeph. Antiq. I. xii. c. 11. (z) Dan. xi. 24. (a) 1 Mac- 
cab. iii. 30 (b) Athen. I. v. p. 193. (c) Dan, xi. 44. & Hie- 
ron. in hunc locum. 
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(d) There, as in every other part of his dominions, all 
things ſeemed in the utmoſt confuſion, occaſioned by the 
new ordinance by which the antient cuſtoms. of ſo many 
of his ſubjects were aboliſhed ; and thoſe of the Greeks, 
of which he was ridiculouſly fond, eſtabliſhed in their ſtead, 
Theſe things occaſioned great confuſion with reſpe to the 
payments which, till then, had been very-regular through- 
out that vaſt and rich empire, and had always ſupplied 
ſams ſufficient to defray the great expences it was neceſ- 
ſary to be at. | 

(e) To remedy theſe grievances, as well as a multitude 
of others, he reſolved to divide his forces into two parts: 
to give the command of one of his armies to Lyſias, de- 
ſcended from the blood-royal, in order that he might ſub- 
due the Jews; and to march the other into Armenia, and 
afterwards into Perſia, to reinſtate the affairs of thoſe pro- 
vinces in their former flouriſhing condition. He according- 
ly left Lyſias the government of all the countries on this 
fide the Euphrates ; and the care of his ſon's education, 


who afterwards was called + Antiochus Eupator. Aﬀer 


paſſing mount Taurus, he entered Armenia, beat Artaxi- 
as, and took him priſoner, He marched from thence 
into Perſia, where he ſuppoſed he ſhould have no other 
trouble, but to receive the tribute of that rich province, 
and thoſe in its neighbourhood. He fondly flattered 
himſelf that he ſhould there find ſums ſufficient to fill his 


_ coffers, and reinſtate all his affairs upon as good a foot as 


ever, 
Whilſt he was forming all theſe projects, Lyſias was 
meditating how he might beſt put in execution the or- 
ders he had left him, eſpecially thoſe which related to the 
Jews. The king had commanded him to extirpate them, 
ſo as not to leave one Hebrew in the country; which be 
intended to people with other inhabitants, and to diſtri- 
bute the lands among them by lot. He thought it neceſ- 


(4) » Macrab. 5. 29 (e) 1 Maccad. M. 35-60. & bv, 1— 
25. 2. vii. 8---28, Joſeph. Anti. I. Xii. c. 11. Appian. is 
Syr. p. 117. Hieron. in Dan. xi. 44. ä 


1 He was then but ſeven years old. 
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ſary for him to make the more diſpatch in this expedi- 
tion, becauſe advice was daily brought him, that the arms 


of Judas made prodigious progreſs, and increaſed in ſtrength 


by taking all the fortreſſes which he approached. 

Philip, whom Antiochus had left governor of Judaca, 
ſceing Judas's ſucceſs, had ſent expreſſes, with advice of 
this, to Ptolemy Macron governor of Coeloſyria and Pa- 


leſtine, on which. Judaca depended 4 and had preſſed him, 


by letter, to employ ſuch meaſures as might beſt ſupport 
the intereſts of their common ſovereign in this important 
conjuncture. Macron had communicated his advices and 
letters to Lyſias. A reſolution was therefore immediately 
taken, to ſend an army, of which Ptolemy Macron was 
appointed generaliſſimo, into Judaea, He appointed Nica- 
nor, his intimate friend, his lieutenant- general; ſent him 
before, at the head of twenty thouſand men, with Gor- 
gias, a veteran officer of conſummate experience, to aſſiſt 
him. Accordingly they entered the country, and were 
ſoon followed by Ptolemy, with the reſt of the forces in- 
tended for that expedition. The armies, when joined, 
came and encamped at Emmaus near Jeruſalem. It con- 
fiſted of forty thouſand foot and ſeven thouſand horſe. 
Thither alſo repaired an army of another kind. It con- 
ſiſted of merchants that came to purchaſe the ſlaves who, 
it was ſuppoſed, would certainly be taken in that war, Ni- 


canor, who had flattered himſelf with the hopes of levying 


large ſums of money by this means, ſufficient to pay + the 


two thouſand talents which the king ſtill owed the Romans, 


on account of the antient treaty of Sipylus; publiſhed a 


proclamation in the neighbouring countries, declaring, that 


all the priſoners taken in that war ſhould be ſold, at the 
rate of ninety for a talent $, A reſolution indeed had been 


taken, to cut to pieces all the men grown; to reduce all 


the reſt to a ſtate of captivity, and one hundred and eighty 
thouſand of the latter, at the price abovementioned, would 
have ſold exaQly for the ſam in queſtion. The merchants 
therefore, finding this would be a very profitable article 


+ About three hundred pounds ſterling, 
$ A thouſand crowns, | 
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to them, (as it was a very low price) flocked thither in 
crowds, and brought conſiderable ſums-with them. We 
are told that a thouſand, all of them very conſiderable 
merchants, arrived in the Syrian camp on this occaſion, 
without including their domeſtics and the perſons they 
ſhould want, to look after the captives they intended to 
purchaſe, 

Judas and his brethren, perceiving the danger with 
which they were threatened, by the approach of ſo power. 
ful an army, which, they knew, had been commanded to 
extirpate entirely the Jewiſh nation, reſolved to make a 
very vigorous defence; to fight for themſelves, their lau, 
and their liberty ; and, either to conquer, or die {word in 
hand, Accordingly they divided the fix thouſand men 
under their command into four bodies, of fifteen hundred 
men each. Judas put himſelf at the head of the firſt, and 
gave the command of the three others to his brethren, 
He afterwards marched them to Maſpha, there to offer 
together their prayers to God, and to implore his aſſſt- 
ance in the extreme danger to which they were reduced, 
He made choice of this place, becauſe as Jeruſalem was 
in the hands of their enemies, and the ſanQuary trampled 
upon, they could not aſſemble in it to ſolemnize that reli 
gious act; and Maſpha ſeemed the fitteſt place for that 
purpoſe, becauſe God was worſhipped there before the 
foundation of the temple. 

(f) Here are now two armies ready to engage, the 
numbers on each ſidę very un«qual, and the diſpoſition of 
their minds ſtill more ſo. (g) They agree however in one 
point, that is, both are firmly perſuaded they ſhall gain 
the victory; the one, becauſe they have a mighty army 
of well diſciplined troops, commanded by brave and ex- 
pe rienced generals; the other, becauſe they put their 
whole truſt in the God of armies. g 

Aſter proclamation had been made according to the 0 
law, that thoſe who had built a houſe that year, or mat- 
ried a wite, or planted a vine, or were afraid, had liberty 


(f) Judges xx, . (8) I Reg. vile 3. ch) Deut, 
XX. 5, &c. | 
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to retire; Judas's ſix thouſand men were reduced to half 
that number. Nevertheleſs. this valiant captain of the peo- 
ple of God, reſolutely determined to fight the mighty hoſt 


of the enemy with only this handful of men, and 10 leave 


the iſſue to Providence; advanced with his few forces, en- 


_ camped very near the enemy, and told his ſoldiers, after 


having animated them by all the motives which the pre- 
ſeat conjuncture ſupplied, that he intended to give the Sy- 
rians battle on the morrow,, and therefore that they mult 
prepare for it. 

But receiving advice that ſame evening, that Gorgias 
had been detached from the enemy's camp with five thou - 
ſand foot and a thouſand horſe, all choſen troops ; and that 
be was marching a bye-way, through which the apoſtate 
Jews led him, in order to come and ſurpriſe his camp in 
the night; he was not ſatisfied with fruſtrating that deſign, 
but even made uſe of the very ſtratagem which the enemy 
intended to employ againſt him, and was ſucceſsful in it, 
For, raiſing his camp immediately, and carrying off all the 
baggage, he marched and attacked the enemy's camp, 
weakened by the beſt troops having been detached from 
it; and ſpread ſuch terror and confuſion into every part 
of it, that after three thouſand Syrians had been cut to 
pieces, the reſt fled, and left him the whole plunder of 
their camp, 

As Gorgias was un: at the head of his formidable de- 
tachment, Judas, like a wiſe captain, kept his troops to- 
gether ;_ and would not ſuffer them to ſtraggle about after 
plunder, or in purſuit of the enemy, till they ſhould have 
defeated that body alſo. He was ſucceſsful without com- 
ing to a battle; for Gorgias, after failing to meet with 
Judas in his camp, and havigg ſought for him in vaio in 
the mountains whither he ſappoſed he had retired, with- 
drew at laſt into his camp; and finding it in a blaze, and 
his ſoldiers ſtraggling and flying away, it was impoſſible 
for him to keep them in order; ſo that theſe threw down 
their arms and fled alſo. Then Judas and the men under 
his command purſued them vigorouſly, .and cut to pieces 


a greater number on ghis occaſion, than * had before 
KK 2 
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done in the camp. Nine thouſand Syrians were left dead 
in the field, and the greateſt part of thoſe who ed were 
either maimed or wounded. 

After this, Judas marched back his ſoldiers, in order to 
plunder the camp, where they met with immenſe booty; 
and great numbers who were come, as to a fair, to buy 
the. captive Jews, were themſelves taken priſoners and fold, 
The next day, being the fabbath, was ſolemnized in the 
moſt religious manner. The Hebrews, on that occaſion, 
gave themſelves up to an holy joy; and unanimouſly re- 
turned thanks to the Creator, for the great and ſignal de- 
liverance he had wrought in their favour, 

We have here a ſenſible image of the feeble oppoſition 
which the human arm is able to make againſt that of the 
Almighty,” on whom only the fate of battles depends. It is 
evident that Judas was fully ſenſible of his own weakneſs, 
How can ve, ſays he to the Almighty before the battle, 
fand before them, unleſs thou thyſelf aſſiſteſt us * And it 
is as evident that he was no leſs firmly perſuaded of the ſuc- 
cefs of his arms. The victery, (he had ſaid before) does not 
depend on the number of ſeldiers, but it is from heaven 
that all our flrength comet. But although Judas had ſo.en- 
tire a confidence in God, he employs all thoſe expedients 
which the moſt experienced and braveſt general could uſe, 
in order to obtain the victory, How excellent a pattern 
bave we here for generals ! to pray with humility, be- 
cauſe all things depend on God: and to act with vigour, 
as if all things depended on man,— We are ſtill poſſeſſed 
(thanks to the Almighty) of generals who believe it glori- 
ous to entertain ſuch thoughts; and who, at the head of 
greatarmies, compoſed of as brave ſoldiers as ever were, as 


well as of officers and commanders of an almoſt unparallel- 


led courage and zeal, do not rely on all thoſe human ad- 
vantages, but ſolely on the protection of the God of armies. 

(i) Judas, encouraged by the important victory he had 
gained, and reinforced by a great number of troops whom 
this ſucceſs brought to him, employed the advantage which 
this gave him to diſtreſs the reſt of his enemies, Knowing 


(i) 2 Maccab, viii. 30---33. * 
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leaf that Timotheus and Bacchides two of Antiochus's lieuten- 
vere ants, were raiſing troops to fight him, he marched againſt 
them, defeated them in a great battle, and killed upwards 
r to of twenty thouſand of their men, 
My; (K) Lyſias hearing of the ill ſucceſs which Antiochus's 
buy arms had met with in Judaca, and the great loſſes be had 
old, ſultained in that country, was in great aſtoniſhment and 
the perplexity. However, knowing that the king had a ſtrong 
jon, deſire to extirpate that nation, he made mighty prepara- 
re- tions for a new expedition againſt the Jews. Accordingly 
de- he levied an army of ſixty thouſand foot and ſive thouſand 
a horſe, all choſen troops; and putting himſelf at their head, 
tion he marched into Judaea, firmly reſolved to lay waſte the 
the whole country, and to deſtroy all the inhabitants. 
t is Hle encamped at Bethſura, a city ſtanding to the ſouth _ 
els, of Jeruſalem, towards the frontiers of Idumaea. Judas 
tle, advanced towards him at the head of ten thouſand men; 
dit and, fully perſuaded that the Lord would aſſiſt him, he 
uce engaged the enemy with this inconſiderable body of troops, 
not killed five thouſand of them and put the reſt to flight. Ly- 
ven ſias, diſmayed at the ſurpriſing valour of Judas's ſoldiers, 
en · who fought with intrepid courage, determined to conquer 
nts or die, led back his conquered army to Antioch, intending 
iſe, nevertheleſs, to come and attack them again the next year 
era with a (till more powerful body of forces. 
be⸗ (1) Judas being left maſter of the field by the retreat of 
ur, Lyſias, took advantage of this opportunity, and marched 
ſed to Jeruſaleni, where he recovered the ſanctuary from the 
"ris heathens, purified it, and dedicated it again to the ſervice 


I of of God. This ſolemn dedication continued a week, all which 

as was ſpent in thankſgiving for the delivery that God had 

ot. vouchſafed them; and it was ordained, that the anniverſary 

d of it ſnhould be ſolemnized every year. The neighhouring 

M nations, jealous of the proſperity of the Jews, made "I 

ad | league to deſtroy them; and reſolved to join Antiochus, ; 
in order to extirpatè that people. 


(k) A. M. 3839. Ant. J. C. 165. 1 Maccab. iv. 2635. Joſeph. 
Antiq. I. xii. c. 11. .() 1 Maccab. iv. 36---61, & v. I, 2. c. £7 
1—8. Joſeph, _—_ 1. xii. c 11. 
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(m) This prince was then ia Perſia, levyiag the tribute 
which had not been paid regularly. He was informed, that 
Elymais was thought to abound with riches ; and eſpecial- 
ly, that in a temple of that city, which Polybius ſays was 
dedicated to Diana, and to Venus according to Appian, 
prodigious ſums were laid up. He went thither, with a 
deſign to take the city, and plunder the temple, as he had 
before done Jeruſalem, But his deſign having taken vent, 
the country people and the inhabitants of the city took 
up arms to defend their temple, and gave him a ſhameful 
repulſe. Amtiochas, thuader- firuck at * * with · 
drew to Ecbatana, 


To add to bis affliction, news was MG We him, 


- of the defeat of Nicanor and Timotheus in Judaea. In 
the violence of his rage, he ſet out with all poſſible expe- 
dition, in order to make that nation feel the dreadful effects 
of his wrath ; venting nothing but menaces on his march; 
and breathing only final ruin and deſtruction. Advancing 
in this difpoſtion towards Babylonia, which was in his way; 
freſh expreſſes came to him with advice of Lyſias's defeat, 
and alſo that the Jews had retaken the temple, thrown 
down the altars and idols which he had fet up in them, and 
re-eſtabliſhed their antient worſhip, At this news his fury 
| increaſed. Immediately he commands his coachman todrive 
with the utmoſt ſpeed, in order that he might have an op- 
portunity to fariate fully his vengeance : threatening to 
make jeruſalem the burying-place of the whole Jewiſh na- 
tion, and not to leave one ſingle inhabitant in it. He had 
ſcarce uttered that blaſphemous expreſſion, but he was ftruck 
by the hand of God. He was ſeized with incredible pains 


in his bowels, and the moſt exceſſive pangs of the cholic. 


Thus the murderer and blaſphemer, ſays the author of the 
M:ccabecs, having ſuffered maſt grievoully, as be treated 
ot her men, fo died be a miſerable death, in @ ſtrange 
country in the mountain. 
But til] his pride #as not abated by this firſt hock: ſofar 
l) A. M. 3840 Ant. J C. 164. 1 Maccab vi. 1—16. 
R reds Polyb. in —_—_ Wen 145+ 2 in 


— 


* 
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bute from it, that ſuffering himſelf to be hurried away by the 
that vild tranſports of his fury, and breathing nothing but ven- 
als geance againſt the Jews, be gave orders for proceeding with 1 a, 
was all poſhble ſpeed in the journey. But as his horſes „ 
ian, running forwards impetuouſſy, he fell from bis chag 2 
th a and thereby bruiſed in a grievous manner, cvery;p# N 
had his body; fo that his attendants were forced to put bim n- | 
ent, to a litter, where he ſuffered inexpreſſible torments. Worms | 
ook crawled from every part of him; bis fleſh fell away piece» 
ful meal, and the ſtench was ſo great, that it became intole- 
the rable to the whole army. Being himſelf unable to bear it, 

(o) Jt is meet, ſays be, to be ſubject unto Cod: and man 
im, who is mortal ſhould not think of bimſelf as if be were 4 

In god. Acknowleging that it was the hand of the Lord of f 
pe · Iſrael which ſtruck him, becauſe of the calamities he had f 
&s brought upon Jeruſalem, he promiſes to exert his utmoſt 

hs liberality towards his choſen people; to enrich with preci- 

ing ous gifts the holy temple of Jeruſalem which be had plun- 

y; dered; to furniſh, from his revenues, the ſums neceflary 

at, for de fraying the expence of the ſacriſices; to turn Jew 

Wn himſclf; and to travel into every part of the world, in 

nd order to publiſh the power of the Almighty, He hoped he 

ry ſhould calm his wrath by theſe mighty promiſes, which 

re the violence of his preſent affliction, and the fear of future 

p- torments extorted from his mouth, but not from bis heart. 

to But adds, the author in queſtion, (o) This wicked ferſou 

a- vaaued unto the Lord, who now no more would have mer- 

ad 9p upon bim. And indeed this murderer and blaſphemer, 

ck (theſe are the names which the writer of the Maccabees 

ns ſubſtituted in the place of illaſtrious, which men had be- 

& ſtowed on that prince, ) being ſtruck in a dreadful manner; 

e and treated as he treated others, finiſhed an impious life 

4 by a miſerable death f. 

. (n) 2 Maccab. c. ix. v. 2. (o) 2 Maceab. c. 111. 

+ Polybius atteſts the truth of this, and relates that Antiochys 
ir was troubled with a perpetual delirium; imagining that ſpectres 


ſtood perpetually beforc him, reproaching him for bis crimes. This 
bo hiſtorian, who was unacquainted with the ſcriptures, aſſigns, as the 
2 cauſe of this puniſhment, the ſacrilegious attempt, formed by this 
prince againſt-the temple of Diana in Elymais. Polyb. in Excerpt, 
Valef. p. 145, har | 
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Before he expired, he ſent for Philip, who had been 
brought up with him from his infancy; was his favourite, 
and had beſtowed on him the regency of Syria during the 
| minority of his ſon, then nine years of age. He had put 
into his hands the diadem, the ſeal of the empire, and all 
the other enſigus of royalty; exhorting him, eſpecially, to 
employ his utmoſt endeavours to give him ſuch an educa- 
tion as would beſt teach him the art of reigning, and how 
to govern his ſubjects with juſtice and moderation, Few 
princes give ſuch inſtructions to their children till they are 
near their end; and that, after having ſet them a quite dif- 
ferent example during their whole lives. Philip cauſed the 
king's body to be conveyed to Antioch, This prince had 
ſat eleven years on the throne. 


Stor. IV. Prophecies of Daniel- relating to Antiochus 
Epipbanes. 

'$ Antiochus Epiphanes was a violent perſecutor of 

the people of God, who formed the Jewiſh church ; 

and was, at the ſame time, the type of the Antichriſt, 

who, in after-ages, was to aMict the Chriſtian church; the 

prophecies of Daniel expatiate much more on this prince 

than on any other mentioned in them. This prophecy 

conſiſts of two parts, one of which relates to his wars in 

Egypt, and the other to the perſecution carried on by him 

againſt the Jews, We ſhall treat theſe ſeparately, and unite 

together the various places where mention is made of them, 


* 


1. Tur wars or ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES AGAINST 
EG ver, FORETOLD BY DANIEL THE PROPHET. 


(p) And in his (Seleueus Philopator'sY'e/tate hall ſland 
up a vile perſon, to whom they ſhall not give the honour 
of the kingdom ; but he ſhall come in peaceably, and ob- 
rain the kingdom by flatteries. This-verſe, which points 
out the acceſſion of Antiochus to the cron has been al- 
ready explained. 

(g) And with the arms of a fload ſhall they (the Syrians) 
be overflown before him, (Antiochus Fpiphanes) and ſhall 


(p) Dan, c. Xii. ver. 21. (q) Ver. 22. 


an „„ . - 


— 
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be broken ; yea, alſo the prince of the covenant.” Helio- 
dorus, the murderer of Seleucus and his adherents, as alſo. 
thoſe of the Egyptian king, who had formed deſigns againſt 


Syria, were defeated by the forces of Attalus and Eumenes, 


and diſperſed by the arrival of Antiochus, whoſe preſence 
diſconcerted all their projects. By the prince of the coves 
nant, we may ſuppoſe to be meant, either Heliodorus the 


ring · leader of the conſpirators, who had killed Seleucus ; 


or rather Ptolemy Epiphanes king of Egypt, who loſt his 
life by a conſpiracy of his own ſubjects, when he was me- 
ditating a war againſt Syria, Thus providence removed 
this powerful adverſary, to make way for Antiochus, and 


' raiſe him to the throne; 


It appears that the prophet in the followiog verſes, points 
out clearly enough the four different 3 of An- 
tiochus into Egypt. 


Ax riochus's fe EXPEDITION #7240 EGYPT. 


(r) And aſter the league made with bim, (with Ptoles 
my Philometor his nephew king of Egypt) be ſhall work 
deceilſully ; for he ſhall come up, and ſhall become flirong 
with a ſmall people. Antiochus, though he was — 
determined on the war; he yet hall aſſume @ ſpecious ap- 
pearance of friendſhip for the king of Egypt. He even 
ſent Apollonius to Memphis, to be preſent at the banquet 
given on occaſion of thar prince's coronation, as a proof 


that it was agreeable ta him. Nevertheleſs ſoon after, on 


pretence of defending his nephew, he marched into Egypt 
with a /mall army in compariſon of thoſe which he levied 
afterwards. The battle was fought near Peluſium. Antio- 
chus ws Hrongeſt, that is victorious, and afterwards re- 
turned to Tyre, Such was the end of his firſt expedition. 


AwTiocuus's ſecond ExysviTiON into Ecyer. 
() He hall enter peaceably even upon the futteſt places 
of the province (Egypt ;) and he ſhall do that which his 
fathers have not done, nor his fathers fathers ; he ſhall 
feater: among them (his troops) the prey and ſpoil os 
9 Ver, 33. (s) Ver. 24. * 
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riches; yea, and he ſhall forecaſt his devices againſt the 

ftrong holds even for a time. 

(t) And he hall ftlir up his power and his courage a- 
gainſt the king of the ſouth (of Egypt) with a great army, 
and the king of the ſouth ſhall be ſlirred up to battle with 
a very great and mighty army, but he ſhall not fland : for 
they ſhall forecaſt devices againſt him. 

(u) Tra, they that feed of the portion of. his (the king 
of Egypt's) meat, ſhall deſtroy him, and his army hall 
overflow : and many ſhall fall down ſlain. 

Ia theſe three verſes appear the principal characters of 
Antiochus's ſecond expedition into Egypt; his mighty ar- 
mies, his rapid conqueſts, the rich ſpoils he carried from 
thence, and the diſſimolation and treachery he began to 
practiſe with regard to Ptolemy, -- 

Antiochus, after employing the whole winter in mak- 
ing preparations for a ſecond expedition into Egypt, invad- 
ed it both by ſea and land, the inſtant the ſeaſon would 
permit. (x) Wherefore he entered into Egypt with a great 
multitude, with chariots, and elephants, and horſemen, 
and a great navy. And made war again/t Ptolemy 
king of Epypt : but Ptolemy was afraid of him, and 
fled ; and many were wounded to death, Thus - they 
got the ſtrong cities in the land of Egypt, and he took the 
Spoils thereof. 

Daniel, ſome verſes after is more minute in 1 pro- 
pheſy of this event, 

(y) And at the time of the end [hall the king of the 
ſouth puſh at him (Ptolemy is here hinted at) and the: 
king of the north (Antiochus) ſhall come againſt him like 
a whirlwind with chariots, and with horſemen, and with 

many ſhips, and he ſhall enter into the countries, and 
ſhall overflow and paſs over. 

(2) © He ſhall enter alſo into the glorious hk, and 
* many countries ſhall be overthrown : but theſe ſhall 
*« eſcape out of his hand, even Edom and Moab, and the 
** chief of the children of Ammon.” 


(t) ver. 25. (u) Ver. 26. (x) 1 Maccab, c. 1 
v. 17, 18, 19. (y) Ver. 40. [) Ver, 41. 
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ea) He ſhall ſtretch forth his hand alſo upon the coun» 
tries, and the land of Egypt ſhall not eſcape. 

b) But he ſhall have power over the treaſures of gold 
and filver, and over the precious things of Egypt, Ge. 

If we compare the relation given by the author of the 
Maccabees with Daniel's prophecy, we find a perfect reſem- 
blance, except that the prophet is more clear and parti» 
cular than the hiſtorian, 


(c) Diodorus relates that Antiochus, after this victory, 


conquered all Egypt, or at leaſt, the greateſt part of it: 
for all the cities, Alexandria excepted, opened their gates 
to the conqueror, Hle ſubdued Egypt with an aſtoniſhing 
rapidity, and did that (d) which bis forefathers had not 
done, nor his fathers fathers. 

Prolemy either ſurrendered himſelf, or fell into the hands 
of Antiochus, who at firſt treated him with kindneſs, had 
but one table with him, ſeemed to be greatly concerned 
for his welfare, and left him the peaceable poſſeſſion of his 
kingdom, reſerving to himſelf Peluſium, which was the 
key of it, For Antiochus aſſumed this appearance of friend- 
ſhip with no other view but to have the better opportunity 
of ruiniog him. (e) Thy that ſeed of the portion of his 
meat ſhall deſtroy him. 

Antiochus did not make a long ſtay in Egypt at that time, 
the news which was brought of the general revolt of the 
Jews, obliging him to march againſt them. 

In the mean time, the inhabitants of Alexandria, offen- 
ded at Philometor for having concluded an alliance with 
Antiochus, raiſed Evergetes his yonnger brother to N 
throne in his ſtead. 


Antiochus, who had ad vice of what had paſſed in a- 


lexandria, took this opportunity to return into Egypt, u- 
pon pretext of reſtoring the dethroned monarch, but, in 
reality, to make himſelf abſolute maſter of the kingdom, 


(a) Ver. 42. (b) Ver. 43. (c) In Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 310. 
(d) Dan, c. 11. ver. 24+ (e) Ver. 26. 


Fg 


2. 


ow 
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again in the name of his nephew, in whoſe defence 


.then at Memphis, eat at the ſame table, and behaved to- 
wards one another with all the outward marks of a ſincere 
- friendſhip. The uncle ſeemed to have his nephew's intereſt 


neither ſucceeded in deceiving of the other: nothing was 
yet determined, and Antiochus returned into Syria, 
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Avriochus's third ExvzD1T1ON into Ecvyert. 
2 2) A nd both. heſe kings hearts ſhall be to do miſchief; 


and they ſhall ſptak lies at one table; but it ſhall not to 
proſper: for yet the end ſhall be at the time appointed. th 
(g) Then ſhall be (Antiochus, return into his land with 
reat riches. the 
Antiochus's third expedition could ſcarce be pointed out nat 


more clearly. That prince hearing that the Alexandrians ä 
had raiſed Evergetes to the throne, returned to Egypt 
-upon the ſpecious pretence of reſtoring Philometor : (h) 
per honeſtam ſpeciem majoris Ptolemaei reducendi is 
regnum. After having overcome the Alexandrians, in 
a ſea-fight at Peluſium, he laid fiege to Alexandria. 
But finding the inhabitants made a ſtrong oppoſitition, 
he was contented with making himſelf maſter of Egypt 


be pretended to have drawn the ſword: (i) cum reg- 
ni quaeri ſuae, ſuis viribus ſimulabat. They were 


at heart, and the nephew to repoſe the higheſt confidence 
in his uncle; but all this was mere ſhgygand outſide, both 
diſſembling their real ſentiments. The uncle endeavoured< 
to cruſh his nephew: (k) £4 gun regrum quaeri ſuis viribus 
mulabat ut mox victorem aggrederetur ; ; and the nephew 
Who ſaw through his deſign, voluntatis ejus non ignarus, 
ſtrove immediately to be reconciled to his brother, thus 


(f/ Ver. 27. 

(g Ver. 28. 

(h) Liv, I. xliv. n. 19. 
) Id. I. Adv. n. 41. . 
() Liv. ibid. 
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AnrTiocuvs' 's fenced Rida creme into Ecver. 


)“ At the time appointed he ſhall return, and come 
toward the ſouth, bur j it ſhall not be as the former, or as 
the latter. 

(m) © Far the ſhips of Chittim ſhall come againſt him: 
therefore he ſhall be grieved and return, and have indig- 
nation againſt rhe holy covenant.” | 

Adyice being brought Antiochus that the two brothers 
were cid, he threw off the maſk, and declared pub- 

licly that he intended to conquer Egypt for himſelf. And, 
to ſupport his pretenſions, he returned towards the ſouth, 
that is, into Egypt, but was not ſo ſucceſsful in this expe- 
dition as before. (n) As he was advancing forward to beſiege 
Alexandria, Popilius and the other Roman ambaſfadors, - 
who were on board a fleet compoſed of Macedonian or 
Greek ſhips, (for this the Hebrew word Chittim fignifies) 
which they found at Delos, obliged him to lay down his 
arms and leave Egypt. He obeyed, but with the utmoſt 
reluctance, and made the city and tewple of Jeruſalem 
feel the dire effects of his indignation,” as will be pre- 
ſently ſeen, © 

Had the prophet been eye witneſs to this event, would 
it have fr poſſible for him to point it out in a Tour 
and more exact miltiner ? 


u. Cxver eXk. oNCVSZONOLALSLCISED BY ANT10- 
THUS AGAINST THE JEWS, AND FORETOLD BY 
THE PROPHET" DANIEL. | 2 


I have mentioned and explained in bid "On the 
account which Daviel the prophet gives of Alexander the 
Great's reign, and thoſe of his four ſucceſſors. 

(o) © Behold an he-gogt came from the weſt, on the 
face of the whole earth, and touched not the ground.” — 
Could it have been poſſible to denote more plainly the ra- 
pidity of Alexander's conqueſts ? (p) The he-goat wax- 
ed very preat, and when he was ſtrong, the great horn was 


1 * N * — 0 Xv. 
0% Ban. vil 4. (ﬆ) 0 ver 8 Liy, I. Ax. n. 10, 
L Þ 
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broken; and for it came up four notable ones towards the 

four os of heaven. Theſe are Alexander's four ſuc- 

ceſſors. (q) And out of one of them came forth a little 

horn, which waxed exceeding great, toward the ſouth, and 

| toward the eaſt, and toward the pleaſant land,” This is 

Antiochus Epiphanes, who gained ſeveral victories towards 

the ſouth and eaſt, and who ſtrongly oppoſed the army of 

the Lord and the Jewiſh people, of whom God was the 
ſtrength and the protector. 

The prophet afterwards points out the war which Epi- 
phanes proclaimed againſt the people of God, the prieſls 

of the Lord, his laws and his temple. _ 

(r) © And it waxed great (the horn) even to the hoſt 
of heaven, and it caſt, down ſome of the hoſt, and of the 
ſtars to the ground, and ſlamped upon them,—(s) Ves, 
he magnified himſelf eyen. to the prince of the hoſt, (to 

'  God;) and by him the daily ſacrifice was taken away, and 
the ple of his ſanctuary was caſt down. (t) And an 
hoſt was given him againſt the daily ſacrifice by reaſon of 
traoſgreſſion, and it caſt down the truth to the ground, 
and it practiſed and proſpered.” _ 

Daniel gives ſtill greater extent to the ſame. prophecy 
io his eleventh chapter. 

(u) ** His heart ſhall be againſt the holy covenant ; and 
be ſhall do exploits —He ſhall return * have indigna- 
tion againſt the holy covenant, 

1 (x) During the ſiege of Alexandria, a report had pre · 
3 vailed that Antiochus was dead, and the Jews had been ac - 
cuſed of expreſſing great joy at ĩt. He thereupon marehed 
to their city; ſtormed it, and exerciſed all the barbarity 
that bis fury could ſuggeſt. About forty * thouſand men 
were killed, and the ſame number ſold as ſlaves, in the 
compaſs of three days. Antiochus went into the temple, 
polluted it, and carried off all the yeſſels, een and 
rich ornaments. ea F 
(q) Ver. 9. "Gy Ver. 10. (s) Ver: 11. (t) Ver. 13 


(u) Ch. xi. ver. 28, 30. (x) 1 Maccab. i. ae, 4 Ver 32 
2. Joſeph. lib. de Maccab, &c. : 


We are told in the Maceabers, that it was tne his ns 
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Y) After Popilius had forced him to leave Egypt, he 
turned the fury he conceived upon that occaſion againſt the 
Jews. He ſent Apollonius into Judaca, with orders to kill 
all the men capable of bearing arms, and to ſell the wo- 
men and children, Accordingly Apollonius made dreadful * 
barock in Jeruſalem, ſet fire to the city, beat down the 
walls, and carried the women and children into captivity. 

(2) „He ſhall return, and have intelligence with them 
that forſake the holy covenant. And arms ſhall ſtand 
on his part, and they ſhall pollute the ſanQuary of ſtrength, 
and ſhall take away the daily ſacrifice, and they ſhall place 
the abomination that maketh deſolate. And ſuch as do 
vickedly againſt the holy combs ſhall he corrupt by 
Vea, flatteries,"” &c, 

(to (x) Autiochus declared openly for all thoſe who ſhould 
renounce the law, Having publiſhed an ordinance, by which 


all the Jews in general were commanded, upon pain of 
wby death, to change their religion : he ſent ſome officers to 
Jun, 


Jeraſalem, ordering them to pollute the temple, and a- 

boliſh the worſhip of the Moſt High. They accordingly 

hecy dedicated this temple to Jupiter Olympius, and placed bis 
ſtatue in it. They raiſed io every part of the city profane 

; and temples and altars, where they forced the Jews to offer ſa - 

ligna · crifices, and eat of meats ſacrificed to idols. Many, from 

| the dread of the torture, ſeemed to comply in all things 


d pre- required from them ; - and even nee others to coun- 
en ac· tenance their baſe apoſtacy. : 
arghed (b) * And ſuch as do wickedly gat the covenant ſhall | 
rbarity Antischus corrupt by flatteries ; but the people that do 


d men know their God ſhall be irovg and do exploits,” This 


in the manifeſtly points at old Eleazar, the ſeven Maccabees and 
temple, their mother, and a great number of other Jews, who cou- 


ragiouſly oppoſed the impious orders of the king, 

| (c) And they that underſtand among the people, ſhall 
Ver. 1. rut? many : yet they ſhall fall, by the ford, and by 
(y) x Maccab. i. 30----34. 2 Ver. 24----26. (2) Dan. xi. 


30, 31, 32 (a) x Maccab. i. 43, &c. 2 Maccab, iv. 7, 
nume. Ke. v. 2, Kc. (b) . 32. (e) Ver. 33. 
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flame, by cadtioiey, and by ſpoil, many days. This re- 
lates chiefly to Mattathias, and his ſons. 

(d) Now when they thall fall, they Jhall be bolpen with 
a little help : but many hall cleave to them with Halte- 
ries. Mattathias and Judas Maccabeus ſupported the di- 
ſtreſſed nation, and the almoſt. univerſally abandoned reli- 
gion, with ſo ſmall a number of forces, that we can con- 
ſider the ſucceſs which the Almighty gave their arms no 
otherwife than as a miracle. Their troops grew more nu - 
| .merous by degrees, and afterwards formed a very conſi- 
g derable bod 7. 

(e) Aud ſome of them of underſianding ball fall, to 
try them, and to purge, and to mate them xwhite, even 
t the time of the end; becauſe it is yet for a lime ap» 
printed. The ſufferings and death of thoſe who ſtedfalt- 
ly refuſed to obey the king's decree, was their glory and 
triumph. 

(f) Aud the ling chall do according 10 his will, and 
he shall exalt bi mfelf, and magnify himſelf above every 
ged, and sball ſpeat marvellous things againſt the Gd 
of gods, and hall proſper till the indigaation be accom- 
plizhed : far that that is determined hall be done. 
(g) Neither hall be regard the Cd of his fathers, 
mor the defire of women, nor regard any god : for be 
hall magnify himſelf above all. 

Epiphanes ridiculed all religions. He plundered the 
temples of Greece, and wanted to rob that of Elymais, 
He exerciſed his impious fury chiefly againſt -Jeruſalem 
and the Jews, and almoſt without any reſiſtance. The 
Almighty ſeemed to wink for a time at all the abomina- 
tions which were committed in his temple, till bis wrath 
2gainſt his people was ſatisfied. 

(h) But tidings out of the caſt, and out of the north, 
all trouble bim: therefore be shall go forth with great 
fury to deſtroy, and utterly to make away mam. 

Antiochus was troubled when news was brought him, 
that the provinces of the eaſt; and Artaxias king of Arme- 


(d) Ver. 74. (e) Ver. 35. () Ver. 36. 
(8) Ver. 37. ch) Ver. 44. | 
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nia to the north, were in arms, and going to throw off 
his yoke. Tacitus tells us, that when Antiochus had 
formed a reſolution to force the Jews to change their reli» 


gion, and embrace that of the Greeks, the Parthians bad 
(i) Before he ſet out for the 


revolted from Antiochus. 
provinces on the other fide of the Euphrates, he gave Ly- 
fas, whom he appointed regent of the kingdom in his ab- 


| ſence, half his army; commanding him to extirpate all 


the Jews, and to ſettle other nations in their country, 
(k) He (hall plant the tabernacles of his palace [ + in 


Apadno] between the ſont in the glorious holy mountain 
[of Zabi ] yet he hall come to his end, and none alt 


belp bim. This verſe, which is tranſlated literally from 


the Hebrew, is very difficult to be explained, becauſe of 


the two words Apadus and Zabi, which are not to be 
found in the antient geography. The reader knows that 
do not take upon me to clear up theſe kind of difficul- 
ties. Porphyry, whom we have no reaſon to ſuſpect 
imagined that this verſe alluded to Antiochus's expedi- 
tion beyond the Euphrates, and to his death, which bap- 
pened on that march. This is the opinion of the greateſt 
part of the interpreters, and therefore we ought to be fa- 
tisfied with it,” : 

The prophet therefore declares that Antiochus ſhall 
pitch his camp near mount Zabi (doubtleſs the ſame with 
Taba F, where, according to (I) Polybius, he died) and 
that there he hall come to bis end, being abandoned by 
God, and having none to Help him. We have ſeen how 
he expired, in the moſt cruel agonies, and ſtruck with 
an unayailing repentance, which only increaſed his tor- 
ments. | | 

(i) x Maccab. iti. 31---39 


k) Verſe 45. Polyb. in 
Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 14s. 99 * 9 


* Antiochus demiere faperſtitionem, et mores Graecorum dare 
adnixus, quo minus tetertimam gentem in melius mutaret, Partho- 


rum bello prohibirus eſt : nam ea tempeſtate Arſaces defecerat. Tacit, 


I. v. c. $: 
+ N. B. The words between the crotchets in this verſe are not in 
our Engliſti tranſlation of the Bible. 4 | 
$ Taba, according to Polybius, was in Perſia ; and in Paretacena 
according to Quintius Curtius. N 
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_ Theodoret, St, Jerom, and ſeveral interpreters, take 
all that the prophet Daniel ſpeaks concerning Antiochus 
piphanes in another ſenſe, as alluding to Antichriſt, It 


en that this prince, who was equally impious and 


* 
„ 
1 
9 4 


cruel, is one of the moſt ſenſible, as well as mol} ex- 
Preffve types of chat een; of Chriſt Jeſus and our holy 
religion. 


| It is impoſſible for us, whilſt we are reading this | pro- 


Pheſy, not to be prodigiouſly ſtruck to ſee the Fuffneſs a and 


accuracy with which the prophet traces the principal cha- 


racteriſtics of a king, whofe hiſtory is ſo much blended 
with that of the Jews; and we perceive evidently, that for 
this reaſon the holy ſpirit, either entirely omitting, or 


nunking only a tranſient notice of the actions of other much 
more famous princes, dwells fo long on that of Antiochus 


Epiphanes. | 

With what certainty does Daniel Frs multitude of 
events, ſp very remote, and which depended on fo many 
arbitrary circumſtances! How manifeſtſy did the ſpirit, 
which preſented futurity to his view, ſhow it him as pre- 
fent, and in as clear a light, as if he had ſeen it with his 
bodily eyes . Do not the divine authority of the ſcriptures, 
and, by a neceſſary conſequence, the certainty of the Chri- 
ſtian religion, become, by ſuch proofs, in a manner palp- 


able and ſelf-evident ? 


No propheſy was ever fulfilled in ſo clear, fo perle. 


and ſo indiſputable a manner as this. Porphyry *, the 


profeſſed enemy of the Chriſtian religion, as well as of the 
Old and New Teftament, being infinitely perplexed in 
finding ſo great a conformity between the eyents foretold 
by Daniel, and the relations given by the beſt hiſtorians, 


did not pretend to deny this conformity, for that would 


have been repugnant to ſenſe, and denying the ſhining of 


the ſun at noon-day. However, he took another courſe, 
in order to undermine the authority of the ſcriptures. He 
- himſelf laboured, by citing all the hiſtorians extant at that 

tiwe, and which are ſince loſt, to ſhow / in a very extenſive 


9 Porphyry was: a learned Heathen; born at Tyte, A. D. 233- 
and wrote a "oy voluminous * Chriſtian 9 
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ner, that whatever is written in the eleventh chapter . 

of Daniel, happened exactly as foretold by that prophety 8 
and he concluded from this perfect uniformity, that lo i 088 
exa a detail of ſo great a number of events, could n 5 "oh, 
poſſibly have been written by Daniel ſo many years befoll * 
they happened; and that this work muſt certainly har g 


been wrote by ſome perſon who lived after Antiochus "Þ ky 


AD 


4 * 


24 — 


phanes, and borrowed Daniel's name. 

In this conteſt between the Chriſtians and Heathens, 
the former would indiſputably carry their cauſe, could 
they be able to demonſtrate, by good proofs, that Daniel's 7 
propheſies were really written by him, Now this they 
proved unanſwerably, by citing the teſtimony of a whole Rm 
people, I mean the Jews ; whoſe evidence could not be 
ſuſpected or diſallowed, as they were (till greater enemies 
to the Chriſtian religion than- the Heathens themſelyes. 
The reverence they bad for the ſacred writiogs, of which 
Providence has appointed them the depoſitaries and guar- 
dians, was fo prodigious, that they would have thought 
him a criminal and facrilegious wretch, who ſhould have 
attempted only to tranſpoſe a ſingle word, or change one 
letter in it; what idea then would they have entertained 
of that man who ſhould pretend to introduce any ſuppoſiti- 
tious books in them? Such are the witneſſes who atteſted 
the reality of Daniel's propheſies. And were ever proofs 
ſo convincing, or cauſe ſo victorious? (m) Thy teſtimonies 
are very ſure——0 Lord, for ever. 


(m) Pal. xcii, $. 


